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Hiſtoria Antiqua. FS 


5 


ADVERTISEME NT. 


O N the N 77 obe Introduction ts 

the Latin Tongue, lately printed at this 
Preſs, it was found neceſſary to form new Ex- 
amples for Latin Exerciſes, adapted more par- 


Licularꝙ 10 the Rules of that Grammar, 


To ſay nothing at preſent of former Collecli- 
ons of this Kind, let it ſuffice to obſerve, that 
- tbe Examples of this Book are * all found- 
ed on Claſſical Authorities. 


For the fartber Benefit of Tuition, a new 
Publication is preparing fot the Preſs, for th: 
early inſtruftion of Youth in Antient Hiſtory, 
and will ſoon be Pub | rage the Title of 


January 6, 75 * Nn J 7. M. 


Lanly RES 


H1sToRIA AnTIQUA, or, Antient Hiſtory to bc 
turned into Latin, containing, 

1. The Hiſtory of the Hearetx DEITIES. 

2. The Antient Hiſtory of GREECE. 

3- The Antient Hiſtory of Rome. 

4. The Antient Hiſtory of BAITAIN. 

With an Account of the Principal Greet and Roma, 
Claſſic Writers, and other eminent Perſons of each 
Nation. The whole adapted to the early Improv-- 
ment of Youth in the Knowledge of Hiſtory : The 
fifth Edition reviſed and improved. To which :5 
now firſt added, Maps of Antient Greece and Britain, 
with a Plan of 0¹⁴ Rome, 1782, 3% - 
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EAI 
ED 


| T H E 
| Fiſt CONCORD. 


| The Agreement, of the Nominative Cass 
and tbe Verb. | 


4 Verbum Perſonale concordat, &c. 


A Verb Perſonal ( or, a Verb that has Parſons ; ; 
as, firſt, ſecond, and third,) muff be of the 


ſame Number and ache with the Neminative 
Caſe ; ar, | 


I, Virtue excellath all Things in itſelf, all ad 
Things are at Hand, with whom is Virtus. 


3. Wicked Men fancy that they can appeaſe the 


Gods with Gifts, and Victims, but they loſe both 


their Labour and Coſt. 

4. Dear are Parents, Children, Kinsfolks, 
Friends, but our Country alone contains the Af- 
ch ſections of all theſe; What 'good Man therefore 
1 Ws would ſcruple to die, if he can be ſerviceable to his 
he Country:? 

h is 5. No Man enjoys perpetual Good, 
air, b. Play ſuits not every Age. 


1 3 7. Where 


2. Good Men hate to ſin, from a Love of Virtue. 


* HE  Exclith EXAMPLES; 


7. Where prudent Counſellors are wanting, 2 
Nation goes to wreck, as a Ship- does without a 
Pilot: Nor is one ſufficient ; for then only is a 
. Country jaſe, when many bei Men govern Affairs. 

8. The Phyſician who has done his beſt, is ac- 

'  Quitted, tho? the Patient die, and ſo is the Advo- 
. Cate, tho? the Client loſe. his Cauſe. 

9. It is better to be called too liberal than un- 
grateful; good Men will praiſe. the one, and bad 
Men will condemn the other. 

10. Too much Liberty will end at laſt in ſome 

great Evil. Fg | 


＋ 


Note, V. to or more Nominative Caſes ſingular, 
with or without a Conjunction copulative, come be- 
fore a Verb; the Verb. may be rendered in the Plural 
Number, 


\ 
1. Food and Apparel muſis be adapted to the Health 
of the Body, not to Pleaſure, 
2. The Wife and Huſband ought never to be 
- angry both at once, (FILE | 
3 Life, Death, Wealth, Poverty, have great in- 
Auence over all Men, of 


Nominativus Pronominum raro, &. 


THE Nominative Caſe of the Pronouns, Ego, 
_ . *. Tu, Nos, Vos, are ſeldom expreſſed in Latin, 
unleſs for Diſlinfion's, Sake, or when an Emphaſis 
(i. e. 4 particular Streſs or Vebemence of Expreſſiun) 


reguires it; as, 9 g 


I. When IT regard not your Buſineſs, do not, 
- you. regard mine. ec 
c | - I knevy 


— 


vor ten Exaurlks. 5 


2. I knew not the Way of ſpeaking ill; but ye 


are now my Leaders, and I am determined to fol- 
low you. 
3. Certainly J am the unhappieſt Man in the 


World; if any Miſchief happens to our F n. 


J feel it firſt, I know jt firſt. 
4. As we are happy or miſerable, compiijed 


with others, ſo other People are miſerable or 


happy, compared with us. 


5. J think you are of a mild Diſpoſition towards 


your Children, and that your Son is dutiful ; but 
he did not know you enough, nor you him; this 


often happens, where a hve not well. 


6. You are a Judge; ee, that yen are not ace 


cuſed of any Thing. 
Ae are Rulers of the State ye, not even Let T 


Slaves. 


$9 if He or They. (er Men, Perſons, People, — 


. ſpoken in general) come before a Verb, you muſt leave 
out the Nominative Caſe in Latin, unleſs as in tbe 


foregoing Rule it be required” by ſome Diſſlinction . 


ho If Ok of Expreſs n . 
1 He was accounted noble among his Equals, 


2. They ditect us well, who forbid us to do 


28 we n whether! it be Juſt or unjuſt, 


©" Aliquando Oratio eſt Verbo, Sc. 


8 Ometinits a the- Sentence, or Part of a "EN 


i or an Infinitive Mood, flands Mead det a {14.2008 | 
native Caſe i te the erty as, 


. 175 * 


** 
« 4 
4 


6 Ener1n ExAurtzs. 


1. To neglect what any one may think of him, it 
the Part not only of an arrogant Man, but of one 
altogether diſſolute. | 
2. It is the Part. of a young Man fo reverence 
his Elders, and to chuſe the beſt and moſt approved 
: e on whoſe Counſel, and Authority he may 

rely. | * | 
1 3. It is right even for us old Men to obey old 
. 


4, To unteach is more difficult than to teach. 
8. To fear Gad is the Beginning of, Wiſdom. 
in ſpeaking there is Gravity mixed with Mo- 
defly, nothing can be more admirable, eſpecially in 
2 young Man, | 
7. To ſee not only what is beſore us, but even 
10 foreſee thoſe. Things that. are future, is Wiſdom. 
8. It is not enough o know, unleſs we do what 
we know. 5 Tk 
9. The great Difficulty is. te begin; for weak 


Minds dread new Experiments. 


10. bat Hall fall out, is not in. our Power to 
chuſe; but it is in our Power to manage and improve 
that which happens, and turn it to our Aduantage.— 
11. Such a Virtue it is to be filem, that he, who 
underſtands nothing, is deemed wiſe ſo long as 
he holds, his Peace, 

12. To live is common to Men with Brutes, 
but to live well is our main Buſineſs,  _.— 

13. It is no Shame not to overtake a Man, if we 
follow him as faſt as we aan. 

14. It is a great Pleaſure, to ſee a Friend pleaſes, 
but a greater, to make him ſo, 

15. If-it be great Wiſdom in a private Man, it 
35, fill greater in a Nation, to kngw 1t/elf. 


— 


N 16. Ig: 


>. 

Exot isn EXAMPLES ” 4 

16. Ir will cure no Man, 15 tell bim 5 Neighs | 
bdur was curad. — 


3  Aliquando Adverbium, &c; 


A ND ſometimes an Adverb, with a Genitive- 
00%, is the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, 


1. 4 ſmall Part of the Booty ſatisfied Mme 
2, For a great Fault, a ſmall Puniſhment-3s- 
enough from a Father. 


3. Not à little Art is neceſſary if a Man deſiren. N 
to one Fools. | | 
; * | 


ExcryTIONS 1 


I. Verba infinitivi modi, c. 


YE RBS of the, Fifinitive Mood ooh; have anr || 

a Aceuſative Caſe before them, as the reft baue ' 
For up ; ſo that if a Noun, or Pronoun, with the 
Conjunction that. before it, either expreſſed or under« 


4 
. flood, comes before a Verb, you may in Latin leave + bill 
8 out the Conjuuction, and put the Noun, or Pronoun, im. 
the Accuſolivs Caſe, and the Verb in the Infinitiv. 
, Mood ; "which 1sgovern'dof that-Accuſativs Caſe. ' |: 1 
"WP 1:- Nothing can be more fooliſh than theſo I 
| whom they call Buffoons ; they pretend that they - 1 
l, know all Things, and yet they know nothing. 1 
© 2, I had rather my Enemies ſhould envy me, than it | 
11 Tenvy my Enemies. 1 


3. lt is to be obſerved, that there is no greater : ; | 
It: Pet i in unn than Flattesy, . 
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EncLtsn ExaMPLEs. 


4. Id is certain that Man, obedient to Nature, 
cannot injure Man, 
5. No one thinks that be owes us s any Thing, 
who hath borrowed our Time, when this is the 
only Thing, which even a grateful Man cannot 
repay. | 
6. I do not fay 1 laue that Portion, which ts 
commonly called a Portion, but Chaſtity, and 
Modeſty, the Love of my ants; and the Fear 
of God. 

Baniſhment is not terrible to thoſe who take 

the whele Earth to be one City. | 

8. No Man can think that he did any Thing to- 
wards procuring his natural Beauty or Wit; and 
is he ouzht not tp value himſelf for them. 

. He that deals fincerely in all his Actions, is 

boch ſafe and ſecure; but he that relies upon 
Fraud and Tricks of deceiving, ſhall find bis Cun- 
ning fail him at laſt. 

10. All who are a little Jown in the World, 
are very ſuſpicious z they take every Thing as an 


Affront, and always think themſelves flighted on 


the Account of their M:$stortunes, 
11. If any Thing be laid in Jen. it is not right. 


fer you 10 take it ſeriouſſy. 


12. It becomes him, who hath. not done amiſs, . 
ta be bold, and ſpeak confidently for himtelf. 


II. Verbum inter duos nominativos, . 


77 HEN à Verb comes between two Nominative 
Caſes, one of which is ſingular, the other plural, 

the Verb may agree with either of them: ( Becauſe 
the Subject and Prædicate may be u/ed reciprocally, 
why W Patria eſt 8 my Gountry is Athens, 
er, 


_- 
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Exor tan ExanPLEs - 


er, Athens is my Country) but the 1 enn 
agrees with the A. — 


All Things were Sea. * 
2. Joys were the Beginning of our Sorrow. 
3. Great Riches b "IS Law of ne are 
calm and compoſed Poveriy. 
4. To be content with our own is the eat 
and moſt ſure Riches. 
5. Her Portion is ten Tale, | 
6. The Delights of a Fool are Fall and Mad 
neſs ; Letters to him are a Thing of nougbt; and 
Virtue ſeems a Trifle; bis Eloquence is Curſing, 
and Threatning is the Dialect of his Commands, 


III. Nomen Multitudinis, &c. . 


4 if Noun Jynifyin Many, or more than Ont, fuck * 

as, vulgus, populus, turba, civitas, pars, 
manus, caterva, proles, uterque, aliquis, qui 
que, neuter, &c. have ometimes (not always) @*'} 
Verb Plural after . 1 00 our be of 1 the Gove: | 
" guar Number. 


2 What the Vulgar nals light a eaſy by It | 
ſuffering, the wiſe an . to bimſelf E. ny 
Meditation. 
2. Some Men in all their Adions court and i 
hunt after Fame; which Sort of Men are com- 1 
monly much tall d of, but inwardly little reuerenced. | 
3. Beware even of falſe Accuſations, for the || iq 
common People, being ignorant of the Truth „Judge 1 
5 by Opinion and, Report. 
4. How happy am I, when whoever — 

* W my good Fortune! 
E 2 


* * 
0 
7 


M nd 3 


— 


% 


10 Exol su ExAMPLES: 
* 5. Both were at home. 
6. Both are impeſed upon in an aan 
1 Manner. | 
4 7. Part ſouyht to encounter Dangers, from 
|} Magnanimity, and others from Impetuoſity, or 
for the Rewards of Victory. 

8. All the Pouth were met together. 


e Agreement of the Subſtantive, and the f 
Adjective, Participle, ; c. 


| Adjedtiva, Participia, et Pronomina, &c. 
. Ab IIe TI 2 5 


45 D; jeativer, Participles and Pronouns, muſt agres A 
with. the Subſtanti us, in Gender, * and 


C/ 7. 
GA 


I 1, What does it profit a Man to hide himſelf, 

and to ſhun the Eyes and Ears of Men? A good 
þ Conſcience, ſummons a Croud, and a bad one even 
ie is arfxious and uneaſy. 


ls Fog © me the Remembrance of Friends is plea» 
if "and agreeable : I enjoyed. them while living, 


if J was about to loſe them; and I-parted from 
i em, as if I was to meet them again, 
. 


3 Evil 


} 


— 


I * - 
123 


EncLizn ExamPLzs. 11 


3. Evil Communication corrupts good Manners. 
4. He is miſerable, who ſeeks for ſomething to 
eat, and finds it with difficulty; and he is more 


miſerable, who ſeeks it with pain and finds nothing, 


and moſt miſerable is he, who, when he is hungrys. 
has nothing tg eat. 

5. There is more Satisfaction in a bit of dry 
| Bread in the open Field, with Love and Con- 


cord, than in an Houſe Full o! the be/? bear, 


| attended with Brawling, Conten ion, and Strife. 


6. An Action will not be igt if the Mill be 
not ſo, for on the Will depends the Action; and 
the Habit of the Mind. cannot be perfect, ' unleſs 
it perceives the whole Duty of Life, knows how: 
— judge of Things, and reduceth them all to 

ruth, 


7. Poverty becomes the , if 7 is 
added thereto, | 
8. The _— of Men is immortal, 
As to 
2 Uſes of Life, and partly for Pleaſures, 
10. The Deſires and Fears of the Covetous ; 
the Impatience and Rage of the angry Man, are, 
greater Pain than the moſt laborious Work. 
11 True Wiſdom-is ſuch an ine/limable Fewel, 


that the m/ precious Pearls are not worthy to come 


in Competition with it. 


12. Nature brought us into the World naked 


and unarmed, and furniſhed us with no Weapons 
«of Offence, 


II. PAR. 


iches, they are deſired partly for the 


- 
» 
"- 


||” x2 EncLizn Exauprzs. 
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II. PARTICI I ES. 


1. The Deſire of Good is always ſafe. Do 


Jou afk, what this is, and from whence it ariſeth ? 
will tell you; from a good Conſcience, from 
honeſt Thoughts, and "ul 

dain of all fortuitous T 


Actions, from a Diſ- 
hings, and from a con- 
Kant Tenour of Life, 4-eping one and the ſame 
pleaſing Road, : | 

2. So do all Things, as under the Eye of ſome 
good Man, always preſent; and when you have 
made fo great a Progreſs, as even to reverence 


yourſelf, you*may diſmiſs your Tutor, — 


There is a certain Joy which reaches us 
from thoſe we love, even in their Abſence ; but it 
is light and tranſitory ; whereas the Preſence and 
Converſation of a Friend has_ſomething of a 
more lively Pleaſure, eſpecially if we ſee not only 
him we deſire, but ſuch a one as we would wiſh 


; him to be. 45 | | 
4. Wealth gotten by diſhonourable Means ſoon 


waſtes away, but what is gained by honeſt La- 
bour ſwells to a greater Heap, which moulders 


" Not, but till increaſes. 


5. If the Fields lie fallow and negledted, a Fa- 
mine muſt needs follow; but geod Huſbandry be- 


ftowed upon them, makes great Plenty. 


6. Old Age is venerable, when a Man's paſt 
Life hath been truly virtuous, and uſeful, _ 

7. He that willingly receives a Command, takes 
off the ſevereſt Part of Servitude : Not he that ts 
commanded is wretched, but he that does a Thing 


unwillingly. 


7 1 III. PR o- 


ExclisH ExAkMLEs. 13 
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III. Pzxonovuns 


1. Come, my Friend, (it is Time) leave low 
and ſordid Cares to others, apply your Mind to 
our Studies; let this be your Bufinef+, and your 
RG. your Labour, and your Reſt ; the Ob- 
ject of your Vigils, and of. your Dreams; pl:n out 
and compoſe ſome Work, that may be always 
your own. 

2, If a good Man and a wicked Man fail both 
in the ſame Ship, it is impoſſible that the ſame Mind 
which favours the one, ſhould croſs the other, 

3. As fur Charity, ic is never to be expected 
from. a covetous Man, who dreads zo left n his 
own Heaps, more than to krve his * Neigh- 
bour. 

4. Look round pn all Tage every one hath 
its proper Colour, its own Figure, and Dimen- 
fions: And this, among other Things, ſtrikes me 
with Admiration at the infinite Wiſdom of our 
great Creator, that; in ſuch a vaſt Variety of 
Things, he hath made none exactly alike ; thoſe 
which ſeem ſo, when compared, wilt appear dif- 
ferent : Among ſuch Variety of Leaves every one 
is marked with its own Propriety, 


Aliquando Oratio ſupplet, &. 
S Ometimes a Sentence, or Part of a Sentence, ſup- 
plies the Place of the Subſtantive ; the Adjecti * 
being put in the Meuter Gender. 


1. It is abſurd to anticipate Evil, and to pre. 


ſuppoſe that, which it will be Time enough to 
beat when it happens; and _—y loſe the En- 
B Joyment 


4% 


. ExclIsR EXAMPLES. 


joyment of the preſent Time, de Fear of 
What is to come. 

2. This is 10% ſeanda'ous, which iF wont to be 
objected to us, that we ſpeak the Language, but 
do not the Works of Philoſopbhyůy. 

Not to return one good Office for another 


is ban but to return Evil for Good, is dia 


Bolical. 
4. Think not much to take a long Journey 
to ſuch as profeſs to teach you ſomething uſcful, 
For jt is a Shame that ſince Merchants paſs over 
ſo many Seas to increaſe their Eſtate, young Men 
ſhould be loth to travel for the Improvement of 
their Underſtanding. 
5. It is a Favour, I confeſs, to cure a Wound 
or Diſeaſe - but 10 make the Wound or Diſeaſe for 
the Sake of curing it, is bas barous. 

6. To die in Battle, is more preferable than to 


_ ſave one's Life by Flight. 1 


It is pleaſant to ſtand upon the Shore, Ve) 
fee a Ship toflid by the Waves: It is pleaſant to 
ſtand in the Window of a Caſtle, to ſee a Battle, 
and the various Events below, 

8. If we conſider the Excellence and Dignity 
of Nature, we ſhall quickly find how Pong it 
is to diſſolve into a luxurious Softneſs and Deli- 

cacy. And how becoming, on the other Side, to 

live frugally, temperately, gravely, and ſoberly. 


1 a k = 
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N K- N KN N N N & 
T H E 
Third CONCORD. 
The Agr . of the Relativeand Ancocedent, 
Relativum cum Antecedente, &c. 


7 HE Relative muſt agree with the Antecedent, or 


Sub/tantive going before it, in Gender, Number, 


and Perfon (but not always in Caſe) as, 
r. We muſt propoſe fome End as the princi- 


pal Good, at which we muſt aim ftrenuouſly, and 
W's which every Thought, Word, and Aion, muſt 


de addreſſed ; as a Mariner ſteers his Courſe by a 
certain Star. a 3 


2. The wiſe Man deſpiſes Injuries and Con- 
tumely, which may be called the Shadow of an 
Injury ; ſaying, theſe Things happen to me either 


lelervedly or undeſervedly ; if deſervedly, it is 
ot Contumely, but Judgment; if undeſervedly, - 


et him bluſh for it, who hath done me ſo much 
njuſtice. | Nan 

3. He is not brave and ſtrenuous, who ſhuns 
abour, but he whoſe Mind gathers Strength 
om the Drfficulties that ſurround him, | 


4. It ſignifies nothing what your Condition is, 


it ſeems to you a bad one: for he igdfrat happy, 
bo does not think himſelf fo, 


N RIEL IR 


B 2 5. The 


16 Ex ct isn Exaurbzs. 


"Abe: } he Good, which may be given, may like- 
Wiſe be taken away 

6. It is a Sign of a Mind greatly improved, 

when it ſees its Fault, which it knew not before; 

zs we congratulate ſome ſick Perſons, on knowing 
themſelves to be ſick. 

7. Raſhneſs ſpoils the beſt Deſigns ; which muſt 
be carried on prudently, and with good Advice, if 
| we would have them prove ſucceſstu], 
| 8. To ſome Men, eſpecially ſuch as ſubſiſt by 

Dealings in the World, a good Name is fo neceſ- 
is fary, that it may wel] be reckoned as a Means of 
| their Livelihood; ſurely then it is no light Matter 
to rob a Man of what is ſo valuable to him, 

7 The Honour and Comfort of Parents con- 

| fiſt in a numerous Ofipring, which degenerate not 

| from the antient Virtue of the Family. 

10, This is commonly the Fortune of thoſe that 
ſpoil and deceive others, they at laſt meet with 
ſome u ho do the like to them. 

11. What is there comparable to a prudent 
Mind, which is not crafty to deceive, but ſo cau- 

i tious as not to be deceived, 

4 12. That Friendſhip is moſt pleaſant, which 

=. Likeneſs of Manners hath formed. 

13. That is true I iendſbip, which neither Hope 
nor ,Fear, nor any Proſpect of tntereſt can diſ- 
unite z with which Men die, and for which they 
_ not to, die. 

4. He looked well to the Safety of the Citizens, 
. he underſtood his own to be comprehend-· 
ed. 

15. Theſe have worked aw one Hour, anc 
you have made them equal to us, who have bor 

the . and Heat of Rm gr 

19, Oe 


Exclisn ExaAupLEs. 17 


16. Some Men travel here and there to ſhake 
off the inward. Load of the Mind, which by ſuch 
Agitation only becomes more irkſome: as in a 


Ship, a Burtben, that is fixed and immoveable, 


ſtrains it the leſs, while ſuch ,as are moveable are 
apt to fink the Side, to which they roll, by their 
unequal Preſſure, | 
17. Either in hearing or reading, we muſt not 
catch at old or new-coined. Words, or extravagant 
Metaphors, and rhetorical Flouriſhes of Speech ; 
but obſerve ſuch Precepis as may prove of uſe ; 
and remark ſuch noble and manly Sentences as 
may be transferred to Things. Let us ſo learn, 


that what were Words, may become Works. 


Aliquando Oratio ponitur, &c. 


- 


S Ometimes a Sentence, or Part of a &gatence, an- 


ſwering to the Jueſiion who or what? ſupplies 
the Place of an Antecedent; and then the Relative 
muſt be in the Neuter Gender, 


1. I}: ſpend our Time in idle and unprofitable 


Labours, which makes Life ſcem ſhort ; whereas 


it is long enqagh to accompliſh the greateſt Things, 


if we know how to uſe it rightly. 

2. The Poff. ſion of Riches, and all external Things, 
is precarious and uncertain ; which makes the wiſe 
Man deſpiſe them, and -teft contented in the Poſ- 


eon of Virtue and a good Conſcience, 


3. Old Men have weak Deſires, which makes 


them rem temperate, 


4. When a vain-glorious Man fails of bis Aim, 
when he miſſes the Praiſe, and perhaps meets with 


Reproach, (which often happens to the yaig-glori- + 
80 19g eh 4 ee, 
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ous) then what Diſturbances and Di and 
even Tortures, is he under? 

5. A Fool (like a Beaſt) is no ſooner proveled, 
but he'grows angry; and, which, is worle, it ap- 
pears immediately in his Countenance, Words, 
and Actions: Whereas a prudent Man is not 
unſeemly tranſported by his Paſſion; but ſtifles 
'his Reſentment, even of the moſt reproachful 
Injuries. 


A - Relativum inter duo, &c. 


A a Relative comes between two 8 ubNantives not 
the ſame Gender; the Relatives may agree in 
5 Gender, with the latter f the Subſtantives ; as, 


1. How full of Reaſon and Counſel is that 
Animal, whom we call Man! 

2. Ovid was born in the T-wn, which is called 
Sulmo. 4 


— 
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Or with the Former. 


| 1. Nothing .is wretched, but when you. think 
| it ſo; this very Place, which you call Baniſhment, 
| is to the Natives their dear Country; and how 
many, were they to enjoy, from the Remains of 
your Fortune, but the leaſt Part, would think 
themſelves near Heaven 
2. The World was formed of that confuſed 
Heap of Matter, which was called Ch ass. 2 
. That reaſonable Creature, whom we call 
Man, doth many unreaſonable Things, 
4. Thoſe heavenly Fires, which Men call Sars, 
ſhine brighteſt when the Night is darkeſt. | 
42 Aliquando 


* 


= 
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Aliquando Relativum concordat, &c. 


8 Ometimes a Relative, alſo a Noun Adjedive, or 
Participle, agrees with the Primitive under/lood 


in the Peoſſeſſrve ; as, meas Fortunas, qui—where 
qui agrees with the Primitive Pronoun mei, undet- 


flood in the Poſſe Mo⸗ meas. 


1. By ſome Miſtake, perhaps in Battle, I may 


wound my Fellow-Soldier, and ſpare the Enemy 
but this is an Accident, not my Fault, who in- 
tended to ſtrike an Enemy, | 
2. Let a Man be ever ſo ungrateful or inhu- 
man, he ſhall never deſtroy my Satisfaction, who 
have done a good (office. 
. I envy thy Happineſs, who having a great 


deal, thinkeſt thou haſt enough. . 


4. No body regards my Words, calling for Help; 
I am poor. 


5 Tcuſt your Secrets to no one, unleſs it be as 


much to the Advantage of the Perſon that hears 

them, to ednceal them, as t0.yours, that tell them. 
6. I hate to ſee thy Face, who haſt ſlandered 

me behind my Back. | | 
7.1 1 at your Folly to waſh a Black moot. 


* 831 Relativo et Verbo, &c. 


17 F a Nominative Caſe is put between a Relative and 
4 a Verb, the Relative is governed by the Verb, ar 


by ſome otber Ward in the Jame Sentence with the Verb; 
becauſe a Relative, when tis not the Nominative C afe 


8 the Verb, is uſed as a Subſtantive in the ſame Va- 
-riety of Gaſes: And if you turn the Relative, as is 
5 neceſſary 


. 
4 


ks 
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neceſſary in Parſing, or making Latin, into the Pro- 

noun is, ea, id, &c. you will plainly perceive what 

it is governed ff z as in the Example before you, cu- 

Jus Numen adoro, whoſe Deity I adore; i. e. his 
; Deity, or, the 85 of him, 122 N umen. 


The Relative governed of the Pub; ; at, 


1. Fortune takes away nothing, but what ſhe 
gave: But ſhe gives not Virtue ; therefore Virtue 
is a Good, which ſhe cannot take away. 

2. It is much more tolerable not to acquire 
than to loſe ; and therefore you ſee thoſe Men, 
more chearful, 4whzm Fortune never took any No- 
tice of, than thoſe whom ſhe hath deſerted. 

3. H- ppy is the Man, who loves God, and 
whom God loveth. 

4. A good Man does good to thoſe whom it is 
in his Power to ſerve, and injures no one. 

5. That Virtue, which Fortune governs not, 
is extraordinary, 

6. Courtſhip and Flattery have ſometimes ef- 
feed thoſe Things, which Threats and Blows 


„That Man, we may be ſure, is a Perſon of 
true Worth, whom. we find thoſe that envy him 
moſt. are yet forced to commend, | wy 
8. Fear many times makes us run into thoſe 
Dangers, whith our Prudence might have 20 
. | 
Labour to overcome ſuch Things, as it is 
A and for the Mind to be a Slave to; as, Gain, 
Anger, Pleaſure, Grief, &c. 

40. Wicked Men oftentimes draw upon them 
\ Ives. 


4 


never could, 4. 


apt t6 talk; for his 


towi 
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ſelves that which they fear, by thoſe v very Means | 


whereby they ftudy to avoid it. 
11. The greateſt Art that a truly wiſe Man Hu- 
dies, is to underſtand what be ought to do, and 
what to avoid upon all Occaſions. 
12. The more _ Man knows, the leſs he is 


liberate what and when it is ft to ſpeak. 


13. I have paid the Money to the wh 1 
owed it, . 


Or of fome other Nord in the Sententez as, 


iſdom makes him coolly de- 


: A and noon — — —-—-— 


1. What Happineſo, what an honourable old | 


Age waits him, who hath 


Likeneſs he may form himſelf, 


2, We muſt firſt inſpeR ourſelves, and examine 
our own Strength; then the Buſineſs we are go- 
ing upon; then thoſe for whoſe Sake, or with 


whom, it is to be tranſacted; and ma AF. that 


only, the End of which we can accompliſh, or at 
leaſt hope to do fo. c 


3 Nothing ſo much deli zhts the Mind as 


ſweet and faithful Friendſhip "how great a Good 


is it, to find a Breaſt, in which you may eat 


lodge every Secret ; whoſe Converſation may ea 


your Anxiety, whoſe Judgment may give 40 


Coun ſel, _ ea . all 


given himſelf up to 
the Patronage and Direction of the wife Men {| 
He will have thoſe with whom he may deliberate \ 
concerning the leaſt and greateſt Affairs; ub 
he may conjult daily concerning himſelf; es 
- whom he may hear the Truth without Contumely, 
and be praiſed without Flattery; and ts whoſe. 


4+. 40 j 


| \ 
| 


al 
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i 
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4. As there is nothing more neceffary than 2 
riend, ſo a principal Point of Wiſdom confiſts 
in the Choice of him: concerning which, obſerve 
[i this Rule among others; Enter not Wine 
with a Man prone to Anger. 1 40 

5, Every one loves, or pretends to love him, 
wheſe Liberality is ſo well known every where, 
chat it hath-procured him the Name of a bounti- 
ful Giver. 
6. Beauty is a Good, than which nothing is 
Will more frail. ._ 
7. Next unto Virtue, let Children be bred up 
to Induſtry ; q without which indeed they cannot 
de virtuous; for both Poverty and Fraud are 
1 commonly the Fruit of Negligence and Sloth; 
iſ when an active Diligence is wont to enrich Men, 


| j ber the LO of Decett, :- it; 


eee. 
" Confiradtion of Susa vs 


"ow - Quum duo Subſtantivi, &c. 


en. E N two SubNantives of different Significa- | 
\ tion meet together, with the Particle of, * 
| them, | or apes ed, the latter Lo be put in the Geni- 


| tive Caſe. 


'S 1. What profits it, to point out Things already 
| manifeſt? A great deal; for ſometimes, though 
we know a Thing, yet we regard it not. Admo- 
| nition perhaps does not inſtruct, but it makes the 
| Mind intent, it excites Diligence, and ſtrength- 
"x ens 
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ens the Memory: The Mind alſo ſometimes pre- 
| tends not to comprehend Things that are evident; 
it js neceſſary therefore to inculcate the en 4 
even of ſuch Things as are moſt known, | 

2. The Foy of the wiſe Man is firm and laſting ; 
it has no Connection with Chance or Accidents;;_ 
it is always calm and eaſy; for it depends not up- 
on any Thing foreign, not wants the Applauſe of 
Men. 

3. The Mind of the wiſe Man is never free from 
| Joy; ; but this Joy cometh not but from the Con- 
ſciouſneſ of Virtue: No one can truly joey) but 
_ brave, the juſt, the temperate, * 

4 If you would. be happy; pray, that none of 4 
tho e Things which Men generally pray for, may 
be your Portion. There is but one Good, / 
Cauſe and Foundation f an happy Life, and that i is, 
a ſure Confidence in Virtue. 

5. 7 he Knowledge of a Crime is the Arg Step of / 
Reformation ; for he that knows not that he hath 
finned, will not deſire to be reformed. | 

6. Wickedneſs will never get to ſuch an Height; 
will never ſo conſpire againſt Virtue, as not to ſeave | 
the Name of Philoſaphy venerable and ſacred, 

7. Without a Companion, the F N 
Good can be agreeable, 

8. Calamity is the Occaſion of Vi Virtue: We julhy 
call them miſerable, who grow liſtleſs with too 
much _ Happineſs; whom a fluggiſn Tranquility 

detains as it were in a calm Sea, 
9. Let neither Love of Friends, nor Hatrid of - 
Enemies; neither Hape of Pleaſure or- Gain, nor 
Fear of Pain or Damage, neither proſperotis nor 
croſs Events, ever move thee to turn aſide from 
#he Rule of Virtue. 
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10. perſons 
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10. Perſons of eminent Virtue, when they are 
advanced, are leſs envied; for their Promotion 
ſeems bat due unto them; * no Man envies the 
Payment of a Debt. 

11. Children increaſe the — of Life, but 
they mit gate the Remembrance of Death. 

12, Men in great Place are thrice Servants 
Servants 0 on King, Servants 7 Fame, and Ser- 
'vants of Buſin js. 

13. indignation is a Grief for the Proſperity of 

4 Man unwor thy. . 
14 Shame is a Diſorder a the Mind, ariſing 
from the Apprehenſion of Evils paſt, preſent, or to 
come, to the Prejudice of a Man's own, or his 
Friend's Reputation. _ 

15. Let the Father's Care in educating his 
Children, eſpecially his Son, the Heir of the Fa- 
mir, be equal to the ſoy he will have in their 
well-doing : And tet the Mother beware, that her 
' Indulgence doth not ipo'l them, ] 

16. Stripes, Ferter*, Wearineſs, Hunger, Cold, | 
are the Rewards rf Ldlenss. 

1. It we ſhould d:R:nguiſh the Cauſes of our 
Fear, we ſhall find that — are real, and others 
only in Appearance: We fear not Death, but i} 
only the Thought of D.ath ; for we are not farther 
a it at one Time than another. 


T 
Adje&ivum in Neutro Caen; 1 
f 4N Adjecti ve, (ſuch as, little, more, leſs, how , t 
much, any, noue, and the like) in the Neuter 
Gender, put abfolwtcdy (i. c. without a Subſtantive) 
8 requires @ Genitive * 


1. Avarice 


x. Avarice in old Age is moſt ſcandalous ; for 
what can be more abſurd, than, by how much the 
leſs Way remains in Life, to ſeek ſo much the more 
Proviſion ? 

2. There is ſo much Good in Friendſhip, that the 
Gifts, both of the Gods and Men, ſeem to > Jo in 


* Perfection of it. n 
. The leſs Delight a Man hath known | in Life, 


.* iel he fears Death. | 

It is not right to judge of Thin, 35, beſore 
E.. know what Truth Wart is in them. 

In War, Prudence and Skill is of more Con- 
ſequence than Strength void of Counſel, 

6. In War it is of mbre Conſequence, what Sort 
of Soldiers you command, than how many, 

7. No one likes to ride an unbridled Horſe ; 
but there is more Dang": from an unbridled 
Tongue. 

8. When old Age comes, if it brings no other 
Evil with it, this one is ſufficient ; that by living 
long a Man ſees many Things, he would wiſh not 
to ſee, 

9. All our Care ought always to be thus applied; 
to do ſome Good, if we can; if not, to do no Evil. 

10. Malicious Men will do Things by which 
themſelves reap no Gocd; nay, often much Harm; 


only-that they may vex and grieve others. 


11. You will find zo Truth, no Certainty in the 
Things which are-extolled by common Fame. 
12. Mat Advantage is there in Life? nay ra- 


ther, what Labour and Trouble is there not in it? 
13. All Things paſs away, but to return again; | 


I ſee nothing new. 


14. This is no Time for Idleneſs and Sloth. + 


13. 8 much Time * Leiſure doth he gain, 


Who 
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who is not curious to know what his Neighbour 
hath ſaid or done, but only what he doth himſelf, 
that it muſt be juſt and right, 

16. We muſt not ſpend too much Time upon 
Recreations, but remember that the End of Re- 
creation is to fit us for Buſineſs, not to be itſelf a 
Buſineſs to us, 

17. He is an improvident Huſbandman, who 
to ſave a little Sed ſows fo thin, as, at Harveſt- 
time, to have little or no Crop. 

18. As full Ears load and lay the Corn, ſo does 
too much good Fortune bend and break the Mind. 

19. The leſs Art and Eloqueme is uſed in telling 
A _ the more likely it is to gain Belief, 4 

. From a numerous Attendance there is more 
Troubll and Danger, than uſeful Service. 
21. He that thinks very highly of himſelf, ex- 

pets much Submiſſion and Obſervance from others; 
and is therefore angry when he thinks it is not 
ſufficiently paid him. 

22. It is great Folly to be proud of the Gifts 
of Fortune, for certainly they add no true Worth 
to the Man; ſomewhat of outward Pomp and Bra» 
wery they may help him to, but that makes no 
Change in the Perſon. 

23. We ſhould often turn our Thoughts upon 
ourſelves, and look into that Part of the Mallet 
which Men commonly fling behind their Backs, 
_ W. may not ſeg their own Faults, 

Death hath this Good in ys that it puts an 
| End. to old Age. f 


nitur 
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Ponitur interdum Genitivus, c. 
COmetimes a Genitive Caſe flands alone by itſelf; 
the 


former Subſtantive of which it is govern'd, 


being under ſtood by the Figure Ellipſis. 
1. Where lives your Bookſeller? At the Lamb, 


not far, 


2. When you went laſt to JFindſor, 


from St. Paul's. 
where did 


you dine? At the IVhite Hart. 
3 Yeſterday my Father preach'd at St. Mary's, 
and on Sunday he will preach at the Temple. ,. 
4. No Poſſeſſion is better than Friendſbid. 


Duo Subſtantiva rei ejuſdem, &c. 


„HEN two Subſtantives come together, re- 

ſpecting the ſame Thing, or when the latter ex- 
plains the Nature of the former, they are bath put in 
the ſame Caſe, by what is called Appoſition, as in 
the Example given (Opes irritamenta malorum.) 
Irritamenta it put in Appoſition with Opes, and 
ſhews the Nature of Riches, as an Inſtigation to all 
manner of Vice. | | 


Note, Appoſition is uſed alike in all ay where the 


dig being may be put between the two Subſlantives. 


1. Forecafl, an indiſputable Good in human Life, 


$ oftentimes 
Evil. 


2. In 


mpt;z a 


by unneceflary Fears turned into 


the Condu of Life, three Things are- 


rincipally to be avoided, Hatred, Envy, and Con- 


nd how this may be done, Wiſdom alone 


in ſhew. wy | 
3. But by one Thing is the Mind perfected, the 
utable Knowledge of Good and Evil; which be- 


C 2 longs 


* 
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orgs to Philoſophy alone; no other Art concerns 
itſelf with it. 

4. There are certain Inclinations within us, 
which will make us flow and lazy in ſome Affaits, 
and bold and raſh in others; nor can this Raſh- 
neis be reſtrained, nor this Slug giſhneſs quickened, 
unleſs the Cauſes of them are extirpated ; falſe Aa- 
mw ation and falſe Fear. 

5. Frugality comprehends theſe three Virtues ; 
Fertitude, Fuflice and Prudence. 

6. Brave Men are contented with Oly, tle 
Reward of Vittue. 

7. He is not to be reckoned among the Poor, 
who hath acquired to himſelf the good Arts, and 
boneft Friends ; the ſureſt Proviſion for old Age. 

8. Be not idle, but diligent in Buſineſs ; the 
. induſtrious Bee drives the Drones, a fluggiſh Crea- 
ture, from their Hives. 

9. Nature has beſtowed upon Man Friendſhip, 
an Aſjiltant to his Virtues, not the Companion of 
his Vices; that as Virtue when unmated cannot 
arrive at Excellency, ſhe may attain to it, when 
paired and matched with another, 

10, Obſequiouſneſs muſt be attended with Po- 
liteneſs, but let Flaitery, the Promoter of Vice, be 
far removed. 

11. Envy, an Aitendant on Virtue, general) 
rails at good Men. 

12. There are two Things, which chiefly drive 
Men to villainous Actions; Luxury and Ava 
rice. 

13. Pleaſure, the Mother of all Evil, yet pre 
tends to what is good, 

14. Juſlice, that moſt excellent "Peek, can 0 


mu: 


* 
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much without Prudence, but Prudence without 


| Juſtice, nothing, 


15. When we oblige thoſe that can never pay 
us again, as a Stranger upon his laſt Farewell, of 


a neceſſitous Perſon upon his Death- bed, we make 


Providence out Debtor, and xejoice in the Con- 
ſcience, even of a fruitleſs Benefit. . 

16. Anger is certainly a mean. Thing, and be- 
low the Dignity of Man: This appeats by Con- 
ſidering thoſe Perſons in whom it reigns; who are 
generally of the weaker Sorr, Children, Nen. a, 


ald and fick Folks. 


Laus et Vituperium, &c. 


72 HEN two Su bAantives come together, and 
the latter is ſpoken in Praiſe, or Diſpraiſe of 
a Thing, ſhewing the Nature, Quality, or Character 


75 ſuch a Thing, it. ſball be put in the Genitive or Ab- 
dat 


ative Caſe. 7. 


I. In the Genitiue. | 
1. What can be ſo clear and manifeſt, when 


we behold the Heavens, and contemplate Hea- 


venly Things, as that there is a Deity of infinite 
Hiſdom, who governs the Univerſe? 

2. A Man of true Piety will bear whatever 
happens to him, with Equanimity; for he will 
know that it proceeds from the Divine Law, rhat 
governs the Univerſe. 

3. Shame, as it hinders many from doing what 
is right, ſo it ſometimes keeps Mew of a wicked 
e from baſe Actions. 


4. Some Men are 42 ſuch dran Humou 


tat 


3 
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that, upon the leaſt Pretence, they take a Plea- 
ſute in tormenting thoſe who are in their Power, 
5. He was neither for Stature big, nor to the 
View ſtrong, but a Man of admirable Wiſdom. 
6. He that is of a ſervile Nature is not to be 
amended by Reaſon and Perſuaſion, but by Stripes. 
F. There is no Man of ſo chaleric a Temper, but 
if he heartily endeavoured, he would find it poſſi- 
ble to ſubdue it, | {AP 
8, Flies diſquiet us not by their Strength-; but 
by their Numbers: ſo, great Affairs do not vex us 
ſo much, as many Things Z little Value. 
| g. A Aan of a mean Eflate may give leſs than 
one of a great, and yet be the more liberal Perſon ; 
for Liberality is to be meaſured not ſo much by 
what is given, as by the Ability of the Giver, 


* ä 2. In the Ablative. 


— —⅛¼ijTZn 
Fn, - 


I. Such as are of 4 malevolent Diſpoſition are 
| "the worſe for being aſked a Favour, 
22. Young Men great Genius are rather to be 

checked than ſpurred on to Glory. 

3. He that can take Delight to hear his Neigh- 
bour defamed may well be preſumed to be of fo 
malevolent an Humour, that it is not likely he ſhould 
ſtick at ſpreading the Slander. 

4. To be of a free and chearful Mind, at Hours 
of Meat and Exerciſe, is one of the beſt Precepts 
for long Life. | 
F. Health is more ſweet to thoſe who are re- 
covered from -a fore Diſeaſe, than to thoſe who 
were always of _a found and healthful Body. 
6. Simonides was accounted a Man of great 
Memory. | FE . 
r 7. The 


— 


\ 


not be well ſupported. 
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7. The Vulgar, of a reſtleſi Diſpoſition, are ſe- 
ditious, and ever deſirous of a Change of Go- 
vernment, = Ch 

8. If ſuch as are born of good Parents, are of 
a bad Diſpoſition, they become degenerate by their 
own Fault, and diſgrace their Family. 

9. 4 Perſon of Integrity will not be prevailed 
upon, either for Fear or Favour, to juſtify the 
leaſt Untruth: But a Max of no —.— who' 
hath accuſtomed himſelf to Lying, cares not how 
many Falſhoods he teſtifies, which he utters with- 


. 


out any Difficulty. - | 


10. It is hard for a Man of baſe Condition, to 
bear a ſudden Preferment decently, 


; Opus et Uſus, &c. - | 
OU S and Ufus, when they ſixnify Need, Want, 


Occaſion, require an Ablative Caſe. 
1. Wiſdom, among other Things, teaches ug 
to receive all Accidents with as much Equani- 


mity, as if they were ordered by the Will of - ( 


Heaven; and plainly proves, that he is the hap- 


pieſt Man, who. flands in no Need of Proſperity, - 2 


and he the moſt powerful, who can command 
himſelf. 2 


2. There is no Need of Exhortation, or Advice, 
to underſtand the Qualities of Colours; «the Eye 
will diſtinguiſh white from black without a Teach- 


er; but the Mind ſtands in Need of many Precepts, 


chat it may ſee the Fitneſs of every Action in 


Life. | 
3. There is Need of Magiflrates, without the 
Prudence and Diligence of whom, a State can 


* \ 4 * ' f 
* 4. Twas 


only * in the Nominative or Acciſative Cafe: | 
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4. ' Twas an eaſy Matter to bid Defiance to 
- abſent Evils: Behold, the Pains now threaten, 
which you ſaid were tolerable ; behold Death, 
againſt the Fear,of which you have often ſpoken 
ſo courageouſly ; now then is the Time for Courage, 
and a ftrong. Rejolution. 
5. Brave Men have no Need of Walls. 
6. What Need would there be of Fortitude, was 
Juſtice, of its own Accord, to give every one their 


own? 24 


To ſecure i on Land, we have Need 
"of Shits at Sea. | 
8. He is ſo diligent, he wants no Monitor. 


9. There is Need of great Care and Prudence in 
the Choice of a Wife. 


Uſus. 
Te 12 him go; there 7s a2 Need I ſhould follow 


him; for I know he hates us all. 

2. Keep the Money I lent you ſtill in your 
Hands, at preſent I do not wart it. 

- 3-' My Friend defires you would lend him three 


«by hundred 8 for he has Occaſion ſor one hundred 


tô-day; and he will want two hundred to-morrow. 
4. Now is the Time for Strength, and every Art to 
overcome ſo perfidious an Enemy. | 


Opus autem adjectivè, &e. 


UT Opus it ſometimes uſd as an Adjective un- 
declined, for needful, neceſſary, and then it is 


B 


1. When 


/ 


- 


EncLisH EXAMPLES; „ 


1. When you have done a Kindneſs, tubat need 
is there to ſpeak of it ? This is to invade another's 
- Province, who would declare it with a better 
Grace and add even this to your Praiſe, that you 
have not ſpoken of it yourſelf. 

2. Wiſh, that you may be able to return a 
Benefit, when it Hall be neceſſary, not that it may. 
be /o. 

4 Much Patience is neceſſary to bear the 1 
of a Friend decently. 

4. Nothing is more neceſſary for the ſetting up a 
Fortune-Teller, than Impudence on one Side, and 
Credulity on the other. 
5. The Soldier who guards the Ammunition | 

and Baggage is as neceſſary as he that fights the 
Battle. Ws 
6. It is manifeſt that few —___ are neceſſary to 1 
ſatisfy Nature. | 2 


1 


. + 


. | 


| Conſtrudtion of ApJjzcrTives. i 


AdjeRtiva quæ deſiderium, Kc. 5 


A Piedtive foe enifying Deſire, Knowledge, Me- "4 
| mory, and the Contraries to theſe, as, Averſion, Hl 
Tenorance, Forgetfulneſs, or other Paſſions. of be 

lind, 9 a Genitive Caſe; the Signs of, and fors 41 


- 


1 © "DESIRE. 


- 1. True Valout is defirous of Danger, and \chioks 
how to behave, not what it is about to ſuffer ; 2 | 
this i is the Fart of Glory. 


"= 


2. brer | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


1 


2. Every one that hath the leaſt Gendrolty i in 
bim, is deſirous of Fame. 

3. Young Men are deſirous of 289 and Vic | 
tory, more than Money ; as, not having yet dern | 
in want, 

4. He that is fo greedy of Money, as not to care 
| how he gets it, inſtead of raiſing his Family, con- 
founds it; but the Man who hteth Bribes, and 
all unlawful Ways of Gain, ſhall proſper, 

5. Wiſdom extols her Children, and ſuccours 
thoſe who are zealous for her, 

6. By Nature Mortals are greedy of Dominion. 


7. We are deſirous of our Friends Company, be- 


cauſe we know not how Jong we may enjoy them. 
8. Many, and eſpecially they who are ambitious 


* after Grandeur and Glory, take from ſome, that 


they may give to others, and account themſelves 


| generous to their Friends, if they enrich them at 
any Rate; but this is ſo far from being conſiſtent 


with, that nothing can be more contrary to, our 
| Duty. 


1 2. AvexsI0n, or CARELESSNESS,. 


1. Moſt Men are impatient of Labour, in ſearch- 


N ing after Truth, and embrace ſooneſt the Things 


that are at hand. 
2. All Power cannot bear an Aſſociate. ' 


3. The richeſt Man, careleſs of his Aﬀairs, is is 


boch reduced to Poverty. 


4. We are apt to extol ancient Things, 8 


0 teſs of modern. 
> . "5 1 rears not Fortune. 


ar 3. Know- 


Exorisn ExAMPLES. 


3. KNOwLEDGE. | 
1. A Mind, conſcious of its own Integrity, tri- 8 
umphs over unjuſt Diſgrace. 4 
2. A Man, well ſeilled in the Law, has an Ops + 
portunity of doing as much Harm as Good. 
3. Men often neglect, and proudly overlook, 
the modeſt and harmleſs ; but patroniſe the auda- 
cious, tho' guilty of  abomineble' Crimes, al 
. 4+. Can you preſume to viſit me, when you . | 
you played ſuch an audacious Prank ? 1 
5. Tis both pleaſant and honoutable to be AH. gl 

ter * of the ancient Writers, _ | : 


0 
1 
N 


4. IonoRANCE,, Y 


1. If in ſpeaking we make not uſe of the libetal 
Arts; yet it eaſily appears, whether we are * 

rant of them, or have learned them. 

2. The Ant, in no wiſe ignorant of what is to. 
come, lays up F. ood againſt Winter. | 
3. It is uſeful that a Man be willingly ige © 
—_ of thiſe Things, which are e Hay 

acity. 
| 4 — ſo ſtupid that he Ent nothing. _ 

5. Having tafted Miſery , | have learned 4 

to aſſiſt the Wretched. (> 


8. Mx MO A I. 


1 Reaſon is the fole Arbitreſs of Good and 
Keil : Scnſe cannot give its Opinion, but of the 
Things preſent, is not provident of what is to 
come, * mindſul of what is pa, knows na 
M | Conſequence, | 
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Conſequence, tho' on this depends that conſtant 

'Tenout of Life that leads to Perfection. | 
2. Be always mindful of your Duty to God your 
| Neigbbour, and wane. + Yap ; 

3. You have a Leader, mindful of you, unmind- 
ful of himſelf a Happineſs not always to be met 
with. 

4. A Man of Frobity will be always mindful f 


42 bi Friend. | 
5. When you have N provided for | 
12 yourielf, n W... : 
1 6. ForcETFULNESS, ˖ 
1 1. He that is thinking of what be ſhall til] re- 
ceive, generally forgets what he has received; nor t 

has Covetouſneſs any greater Evil in itſelf, than it 

1 * rateful. 0 / 
an ortune is continually making Choice of new p 

Evils to remind us of her Power, as if we had ſi 
forgot it. t 


IF. All Men hate thoſe who are unmindful of Be- 
neſtts. 


4. I will be mindful of you, tho' I am forgetful 
of myſelf. 

F- - $5, So great is his Integrity, and ſo juſt his Ac- / 
tions, that the lateſt Poſterity ſhall not be unmind- 


| | 5 x theſe Things. : 7 
Adjectiva verbalia i in ax, Ke. 1 15 

VE RB AL ddjeftives in ax (i. e. Adjeetives 2 
derived from Verbs, and ending 1 in ax) govern a ar, 


Genitive 4 The Sign of, or in ; as in the Exam- go! 
| Phe given, Audax Ingenii, bold of, or, in — ath 
1. * 


Ss C43. 6% 
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and uninterrupted Tranquillity ; which proceeds 


from Greatneſs of Mind, and from Conſtaney 


tenacious of a right Judgment. 
2. No one can maintain Juſtice, who is poſſeſſed 


of the Deſire of heaping up more than is enough. 


3. The Memory of a Kindneſs is oftentimes 
very ſhort, but it is apt to retain an Injury, 


4. The Heart of a Fool, like a broken Veſſel, 


is not able to hd any Knowledge, 

5. Gluttony is conſumptive of an Eflate, whereas 
Temperance preſerves it. 

6. Moſt Men are ſagacious in their own Prefit ; 
but who endeavours the Good of the Public? 

7. I that was ever fy of Buſineſs, and born for 
thoughtleſs Eaſe, now ſuffer Extremities, 


8. Inſtruct a Child, as ſoon as he is capable of 


Inſiruftion, and ſeaſon his Mind with the'Princi- 
ples of Virtue, before he receives other Impreſ- 
ſions, and probably they will grow up with him, ſo 
that he will not forſake them, as long as he lives. 


Nemine Partitiva, &c. 


NY? UN 8 Partitive, called 2 becauſe they 4 216 


Part, or ſome one or mare, as, aliquis noſtrumn : 


Alſo, Nouns of Number, - (as, one, two, three, firſt, 


ſecond, third); al/o, Atjefives of the Comparative 


and Super [ative Degree; and ſome, put partutively, 
having of, or, among after them, govern a Genilijue 


Caſe, from which they borrow their Gender, that. is, 
are of the ſame Gender with the Genitive Gale thay. 


govern ; and, the Reaſon is plain, for ſome Caſe. ur 


aber F that Wird which is the Gemtive, is under - 
A D Aud. 


1. In what conſiſts an happy Life In Security | 


gs Enciin ExaMPLEs. 


flood, as in the Examples given: Primus Regum 
Primus 7s of the ſame Gender with Regum, becauſe 
Rex 1s wnderſivad, Primus Regum, i. e. Primus 
Rex Regum : fo, Dextra Manuum, i. e. Dextra 
Manus Manuum. 5 


E Nouns ParTiTIvVE, and put partitively. 


1. The Fortune, which is common and un— 
certain, and which none of us can ſhun, or by any 


and Diſcretion. | 
2. Not any of ut can be formed, or the Life and 
Diſpoſition of any one be changed on a ſudden, 

3. Of all the Degrees of Society, none is more 
excellent, none more ſtable, than when worthy 
Men, through a Similatity of Manners, are inti- 
mately connected together. 

4. There is none of us, who have had a liberal 
Education, who thinks not upon his Maſters, 
Tutors, and the very Place itſelf, with a pleaſing 
Remembrance. 1 

5. Of all Things, there is not any more proper 
to ſecure Power, than to be beloved; nor any 
more unlikely, than to be feared! 

6. Anger is a Deſire of Revenge, joined with 
Grief, becauſe a Man's Self, or ſome of his, either 
are, or ſeem to be neglected. 0 

7. Of all tbeſe Things my Father knew nothing 
at all, Th 1} | 

8. Of all Men living there is none I had rather 
meet than you, my Friend. Em 

9. We often ſpoil a good Office, not only after 
we have conferred a Benefit, but in conferribg 1 ; 

n ww i or 


Means make better, we muſt bear with Patience - 


* 


Exor isn Exampres. =_ 
for who of us is ſatisfied with being aſked lightlyy- 


or but once ? . | | | 

10. Nothing ſupports the Reputation of an ex- 
cellent Maſter, more than when almoſt every one 
among his Boys prove good Scholars. 

11. No Mortal is wiſe at all Times. 

12, Is there any Man fo happy as I? 

13. Leſteem no Man more. f 

14. Of Wozls, the black take no Dye. 

15. Diſcord embroils even ihe lee/t Things. 


II. Nu u ER ALS, or Nouns of Number. 


1. The firſt Nen, and their immediate Defcen- 
dants followed Nature, pure and uncorrupt, and 
held the ſame, both as their Leader and Law, by 
an orderly Submiſſion of the worſe to the better; 
for this was ever the Rule of ſimple Nature. 

2. Of my Brothers, one is dead, and the other 


like to die. 


3. Of the Judges, fix gave it to me, and cne 
againſt me, 3 | 

4. It is no Wonder, that of ſo many thouſand 
Dangers, that are conſtantly hovering about us, 
one ſhould hit us at laſt, SE Vet 

5. As for Praiſe, conſider how many who were 
once much commended, are now already quite 
forgotten, yea how. many even of thoſe who com- 
nog them, are long ſince dead. and gone them- 
elves. Ate en N 

6. In all our-Undertakings, theſe three Things 
are to be regarded; fitſt, that Appetite be ſubſer- 
vient to Reaſon; ſecondly, to examise the Im- 
portance of our Undertaking, that our Attention 
and Labour be neither more nor leſs than the Oc- 
e S EF caſion 


. 
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25 caſion requires : Thirdly, that thoſe Things which 
relate to Dignity and Magnificence, be moderate; 
and of theſe three Things, the firſt is moſt excellent. 


III. ADJECTIVES of the Comparative Degree. 


1. The beſt of Guards to preſerve che Perſon of 
a Prince, and ſecure the Government, are Bounty 
and Juſtice ; and #f the two, Bounty is the Atronger; 
for this engageth all Men's Affections. 

2. Would not he who ſhould pretend to teach 
a Mad-man how to ſpeak, walk, and behave him- 
ſelf, be the more Mad-man of the two? 


2. It is probable, the Elitr of the two Sons will | 


ſucceed to a great Eſtate; but he has not half the 
Share in Learning which his Brother has. 
4. The younger of his two Sons fell with Honour 
in the Service of his Country. 
5. Of my Feat the Left is the weaker ; of my Ara 
hs Right i is the ee; ; and -4 my Eyes the Right 


is the clearer, - - * 


3 


IV. Of the Suprrlative Bognor 


1.0 Jewels the Carbuaole i is the moſt; precious; ; 
and the next to that, the Diamond. 
2. Of Maals Gold is ihe moſt perfect; becauſe 
it is the noſt pure, and the moſt weighty. 
„The Lion, when he is come to his full 


Growth, is the mo/l unc aunted und heroic of all 
Animals. 


.- + Df all Animals the Dolphin is ſaid to be the 
fwifteft : But this may more monary be os of — 


WA 


9 of A Civil War i is the moſt pernicious of wh. 


05 0. Pain 
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6. Pain of all Evils is to be accounted rhe 
greateſt : for it is not only evil in itſelf, but is ſuch 
a one as permits us not, while we labour under it, 
to enjoy any Good. 

7. Every one thinks what he ſuffers himſelf, to 
be the moſt grievous of all. « 

*8. The firſt Step to Wiſdom, is for a Man to 
know himſelf, which, as it is the maſt d. ifficult of all 
Things, ſo it is far the moſt. uſeful; 

9. Admonition is t5e mo/t precious of all Kind- 
neſſes; and therefore they, to whom we owe this, 
ſhould be looked upon as our chief and greateſt 
Benefactors. | 

10. Gratitude to Benefactors is a Duty ſo ge- 
nerally acknowledged by all, even the moſt ſavage 
of Men, that he muſt have put off much of his 
human Nature, who refuſcs to perform it. 8 

11. He is ungrateful,, who having received a 
Kindneſs, denies that he has. received it; he is 


ungrateful, who diſſembles it; he is ungrateful, — 


who does not make a Return when Opportunity 


offers; but the moſt ungrateful of all, is he m 
forgets it. 


12. I am apt to wonder, when I ſee Men aſking 
Time, and the Perſons, whom they aſk, moſt rea-- 
dily granting it; both regard that for which it is 
aſked z but neither of them Time itſelf ; and thus 
the moſt hos of 1 Things is _ _ 


-, 


Uſurpantur autem, Sc. 


N OUNS Partitive, Numerals, &c. often 
their Genitive Caſe into an Ablative, with uhſe ' 


Prepoſitions, a, or ab, de, e, or ex; or inte an Ae- 
caſative, with inter, or 11 before bim. 


183. 4, et 
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A, or Ab. 


Evil we muſt not only chooſe the la,; 
We eyen from theſe, if thers be any Good in them, 
extract. it, 


5 


De. 


. 07 Men there are none ſo favage and untrac=- 
table, but they know there is a God, though * 


e not his proper Attributes. 
2. C twenty, for the Veſſel carried ſo many, 


I was the only Man left. 
3. Iam the = one of fo many Brothers, 


E, or Ex. 


7. Many will profeſs themſelves to be kind, 
and to do Good to others; but alas! in Time of 
Trial *tis hard to find one of them, who will be as 
good as his Word, 

2. Some of the wiſe Men called Anger 2 ſhort 


M adneſs. 
3. There are no greater Wretches i in the World, 


than: many of thoſe whom People take to be moſt 
PPY-" 
4. Not one Man of a N is Proof againſt 


"73 . — 


5. Of all human Things, nothing i is more excellent 
than to deſerve well of the State. 
6. Of all Rewards of Virtue, Glory is the 
ample; which recompenſeth the Shortneſs of 
Life «with the Remembrance of Poſterity ; and 
makes the abſent ſeem 2 8 ans Wy 8 


it were alive. | 
2 2 ; | Inter > 


bY Ward: of a afferent Conflrudtion be made uſe . 
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- Didi 4 


r. 07 the whole Race of Mankind, how few. are- 
there who know themſelves ?. | 
2. He was the leaſt heard among /i all the rl 


Aue. 


1. He i is a good Boy indeed, who l is at School 
every Morni ng "the frft 7 al ras er | 


Secundus aliquando, Kc. 6 


25 18 one. Ortlinal, ſecundus, fenifying' ſecond, 
or inferior t0/amctimes geverns a Dal ive Caſe. 


1. He ſo diligently applies himſelf to Learning, 
that he is /econd to none. 

2. Her Beauty is fo far from being " rior to all. 
that it is ſecond to none. 


3 
bi) ik 


Interrogativurn et ejus Reddirivum, c. 


A N Interrog ative nds its Redditive(i i.e. the Mord 
which anſers it) ſhall be of the ſame Caſe and 

is ; that is, when a Queſtion is aſked, the Anſwer: 
atin muſt be made by the ſame Caſe of the Neun, 

P, noun, or N Patcipla, and by the ſame Tenſe of the 
5 that the Quseſtion is aſted by : Except whew 


I. Of the ſame Caſe, WTO 
1. What is Good ? The Knowledge of Things: 5 
What i is Neuf Jenorance. © 
0 2. What 
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2. What Labour is vain and frivolous ? That 


which is Jaid out in Trifles, 
3. To what may we compare the Life of Man? 
Toa Game at Cheſs, 2 

4. What makes us reliſh Health? Sictneſt. Nhat 
enhanceth the Value of Plenty? The Experience 
of Want. a 

5. What is a Benefit? A voluntary and kind 
Aion, that gives Delight, and in giving it, re- 


ceives the ſame itſelf; it conſiſts therefore not in 


the Thing given, but in the Intention of the 
ne. N 
6. It is a great Part of Goodneſs to deſire to be 


good: Do you know whom I call good ? One that 


is perfect, abſolute, whom no Force, no Neceſſity 
can induce to do a bad Thing. | 


2. Of the ſame Tenſe. 


1. What will you do, if you are called. upon to 
ſerve your Country? Behave myſelf manfully. 

2. Hearing your Father reviled, what will you 
de? Pindicate my Father's Honour. 
23. How does my Friend do, having loſt his 
Son? He is in great Griefz but comforts himſelf 
in ſome Meaſure with this Reflection, that he died 
honourably. | 


 ExXcnxryrTIONS. 


I. From the S. being aſked by cujus, cuja, 
cujum whoſe, when the Anſwer is put in the Genitive 
Caſe, 


x. Did he 8 was his own Daughtet- No. 
s Brother's, | 


Whoſe then ? 
2. Wheſt 
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2. Wheſe Son was that you brought hither to 
play with you? My Maſter s. 


| I .» 44 een x -: 
. From the Virb requiring another Caſe, _ 


1. Was he accuſed of Bribery or a Conſpiracy ? 
of Neither. (Abl.) 2 J 

2. Did you ſell your Horſe for Twenty Pound; ?. 
For more, or perhaps 4%; I am not obliged to tell 
—— 4% ao SEES 


III. From the Buefhion's being anſwered by a Pro- 
8 noun Poſſiſſive, meus, tuus, &c. when the An- 
. ſwer agrees with the Interrogative, _ Wy 


1 
* Whoſe Company do you love above any ? 
| ne. is, | | | e 
2. Whiſe Servant was he you parted from juſt 
* armen 
ou | Ma. | £ 
his . „% aN 
elf | Conſiruttion of Adjeftives governing a 
ed 5 8 | 5 Dative Caſe. 1 4 = * ry 


T% »* 
$224 118 * 


Adjectiva quibus commodum, & c. 
of Dives ſignifying Advantage, Fitneſs, Suita- 


bleneſs, and the Contraries, Diſadvantage, Un- 
fitneſs, Unſuitableneſs; Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſs;. 
Pleaſure, or Diſpleaſute; Submiſſion, or Reſiſt» 
No, | ance; er that have any. Manner of Relation to 4 
Thing, require a Dative Caſs, The Sign to, or for. 


7% .:..2: . 
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ADVANTAGE, Ke. 


1. He that has a Heart to be kind and bountiful : 
to his Neighbour, wild not deny what is fit and 
convenient 10 bim ; whereas the covetous Man 
pinches his own Fleſh. 
2. It is much more for the Child“ Cod, that his 
Parents ſhould chooſe for him, than he be left to 
the filly Choice he would make for himſelf. 


ſtubborn, what can be more agreeable to fatherly 
 Hfetion, than to chaſten and correct him, if by 
OY Means'he may amend him, 

1 . Men may be happy in all Places, if their 
bf Mind be but /uited to their Condition, 

I 5. The Morning is the Tins convenient for 
Study, 

6. God beſt knows what is goed for us, and 
what not. 

7. It is a Pleaſure to lead a Life equal and 
agreeable to one's Wards ;'and fo to live, that every 
Speech may agree with one's Morals. 

8. The 14 of the retired indeed is more eaſy, 

and more ſafe; but the Life of thoſe that apply 
themſelves to the Affairs of Government, is more 
beneficial to Mankind, and more conducive to Glory 
and Renown.” 


Dis Ap VANTAGE. 


1. Vou judge wrong of yourſelf, if you ſeem 
no Uſe but to the Afficted; a Man may ſhew 
Limſelf of Service to- his Friend under all Cir- 


cumſtances of Life. 
2. Mecks 


3. When a Father ſees a Child diſobedient and 


LY 


- 
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2. Meekneſs reſtrains that mad Paſſion of An- 
ger, which is not only uneaſy to ourſelves, but of- 
tentimes very detrimental to aur Neighbour, 

3. The ſame Labour is not equally grie vous 


to a General and common Soldier; for in the Caſe 


of a General, Honour makes the Toil eaſy. 

4+ I ſhall be glad to ſee you at my Houſe to- 
morrow, if it be not inconvenient for you. 

5. An ungrateful Man is his own Enemy, 

5. As Nature or Providence hath given to 
Man nothing more valuable than his own Soul ; 
nothing is ſo deſiruive as Pleaſure to that divine 
ineſtimable Gift, ; 


. Pleaſure embarraſſeth Deliberation, is an Ene- 


my to Reaſon, and hood-winks the Mind; it keeps 
her from having any Communication with Virtue, 
8. Old Age, in great Poverty, cannot indeed 


be light even to a wiſe Man; nor in the greateſt 
Plenty, not burthenſome to a Fool. . 


9. Cruelty is very diſagrecable to the Nature of 
Man. | h 

10. An envious Man is as uſeleſs to a State, as 
Cockle among the Wheat, or a Coward in War. 


LiKENESS, &c, 


1. How like Friendſbip is Flattery ! It not onl 
imitates, but it outdoes it; it is received wit 
open Ears, and is then moſt grateful, when moſt 
hurtful. - | | 

2. The Life of Man is like a Game at Tables; 
the Chance is not in our Power, but to play it 
well, is. 

3. Forſake not an old Friend, for a new one 
vo . 2 is 


4 ExGLI$H \EXAMPLEs. 


| FA it. 


is not like him A Friend is lite Wine, the better 


and more pleaſant for being old. 
4. The Life of Man is /ite Iron; if you uſe it, 
it wears away; if you uſe it not, the Ruſt con- 


Fame is lite a River, that ee up Things 
light and ſwoln; and drowns Things woighty 


and ſolid, 


6. When a Quarrel is once broke out, tis like 


a violent Flame, which cannot ſo ſoon be quenched, 


as it might have been, whilſt it was only a ſmother- 


ing Fire. 
2 Nature hath ordered Man not to think any 


dc more beautiful than Man; for ſo great is 
the 


orce of Nature, that Man defires to be like 


Man; as an Ant to an Ant. 
8. He that ſpeaks the Truth, being always con- 


E to himſelf, can never be diſproved ; but a 


yar is ſoon confuted ; for he is apt to contradict 


himſelf. | 
9. Nothing is mere like a p Alan, chen one 


. 8 is drunk. 


10. He was a great PA more like his Mather 


than his Father. 
11. The Sickneſs of the Mind is mo like ſick 


Badies. 
12. J compate not the Man that does theſe 


Things with the beſt of N but I think him 
mg like God. _ | | 


UNLIKENESS. 


1. There are two Sorts of Humility ; one 
conſiſts, in the having a mean Opinion of our- 


ſelves ; 3 and another in being content that others 
f ſhould 
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ſhould have ſo of us; the former is contrary to 


Pride, the latter to vain Glory, 
2. He that contends where he cannot but be 


overcome, is not wnlike the Viper, that bit the 


File. - : - 
5 Nothing is ſo contrary to Reaſon and Conſt ancy 
as | x 


ortune, 


4. Nothing ought to be frange to a wiſe Man, 


bur what is joined with Vice. 


5. Is there any Doubt, but that Injury is con- 


trary to Kindneſs? As then to do an Injury is a 
Thing to be avoided in itſelf, ſo Kindnels is for 
itſelf to be practiſed, 2 | 


PLEASURE, &c, 


1. Piety is acceptable to God. ; 


2, It is not the Incenſe, or the Offering that 
is acceptable to God, but the Purity and Devotion 


of the Worſhipper. 

3. He that loves a Perſon, is deſirous to approve 
himſelf to him, and to do whatſoever he thinks 
will be pleaſing to him. f 

4. He that is full, loaths an Honey- comb, but 
to the Hungry, the moſt bitter Thing is ſweet. 

How ſavory is a Piece of Bread to one who 

1s hungry, and how delicious is Water to him who is 
thirfly 7 — | 

6. Learn to diſtinguiſh what Nature hath made 
neceſſary, and what is ſuperfluous ; what eaſy 
Laws ſhe hath enacted; and how grateful and 
pleaſant Life may be to thoſe who obey them ; but 
how ſevere and intricate to thoſe, who rather truſt 
to Opinion than to * ry. 


* 


* 


D1Ss-— 
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* 


DrisrIEASVU RAE, &c. 


1. When Men have within themſelves no Re. 
ſources for making Life virtuous and happy, to 
ſuch Men every Age of Life is diſagreeable ; but 
to thoſe who require from themſelves all that is 
Good, nothing can ſeem an Evil, which the Ne- 
cedſſity of Nature brings with it. | 

2. Exile. is terrible to thoſe, who, as it were, 
tint themſelves to one Dwelling-place ; but not 
- thoſe, who look upon the whole Globe as one 

ity, | 
: 4 It is painful to a modeſt and generous Mind 
to ſollicit any great Thing from ,one whom he 
thinks he hath greatly obliged ; leſt he ſhould ſeem 
to claim, rather than aſk it, and it ſhould be reck- 
oned rather a Debt than a Favour. 


* 


S8 UB MISSION. F144 8 


1. Nothing is more commendable, than for 
young Perſons to be ſubmiſſive to their Parents. 
2. I have long obſerved his Behaviour in Life, 
and in all his Actions, I have found him ſubmiſſiue 
10 you. | | 

5 It is a Sign of Repentance in the Offender, 
' When he is ſupplicant to the Perſon offended. 

4. Humanity is a Virtue, which forbids a Man 
to be proud among his Companions ; ſhe ſheweth 
herſelf gent/e and condeſcending to all ; judgeth not 
ill of any one; and her own chief Good, is to 
promote the Good of others, 

| * RESISTANCE» 


ous to their Parents, ſhall be cut o 
f the Living. 
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RESIST ANC E. 


Is Children that are refractory, and contuma- 
# from the Land 


2. They who are diſobedient to the Fiice.of the 


7rd {hall periſh, 


RELATION, or belonging io any Thing. 


1. So great is the Power of Virtue, that though 
only ſee it in others, it moves us, and makes 


friendly to the Perſon that ſeems to be poſſeſſed 
It | ER 


2. Anger is next Kind to Cruelty, | | 
3. All Art will recede from natural Simplicity, 
war a- Ain is it to Deceit. 
4. To healthful Bodies the plaineſt Meats are 
erally the mot ꝛbboleſome. 
5. The covetous Man_is unju/? to his Body, for 
often denies it the moſt neceſſary Refreſhment, 
b, Bad Manners are contagious as well as Diſ- 
J; and the Mind is at leaſt as much, if not 
te, liable to Infection than the Body. 
Reereatiqns are ſometimes nece//ary, both to 
Body and Mind of Man, as neither of them is 
to endure a conſtant Toil, without ſome Re- 
hment between. | 
He that conceives in his Mind ſome arduous 

» ought firſt to aſk of Heaven Strength equal . 
flo, 8 | 
People, generally ſpeaking, are kid to their 
;bbours for their own Sakes, + 

| E 2 10. K 
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ro. It is honourable for a Man to ceaſe ſrom 
Strife, hut every Fool will be meddling. 

1. Nothing but Moderation and Greatneſs cf 
Mind can make either a profperous or adverl; 
Fortune eaſy to us. | 

12. He that is perfectly wiſe is perfectly happy 
nay, the very Beginning of Wiſdom makes Lit, 
eaſy to us, 


Huc referuntur Nomina ex con, &c. 


7 O this Rule belong alſo Nouns compounded of 
Prepeſition con ; as, conſervus, cognatus, con 
milito, &c, 1 — 


1. I could not endure his Inſolence, as he v 
but my Fellow Servant to the ſame Maſſer. 

2. It was his Cuſtom to adapt Nicinames 
Things. 

3. He was my Fellow-Seoldier in Greece, and 
Comrade in Italy. ; 

4. He was on/cious to himſelf of the Cri 
though he denied it. | 
5. Nothing can make a Man happier, tha 
Mind conſcious to itſelf of its own Integrity. 
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| Quædam ex his, &c. 
00 ME of theſe Adjeftives, that fignify Likent 


Unlikeneſs, or Relation to, may have a Gent 


Caſe after them. 


nw We muſt take particular Care whom we i 


tate, and whom we wiſh to be /ike, 
| U Ne N 5 . 2. 
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2. May he be happy, and not degenerate from 
his Anceſtors, * 

3. He was very unlike you, though. ye were bred 
together, 

4. Great Wits are allied to Madmen. 0 


5. Vou miſtake the Perſon; he whom you fear 
was like this Man. 


6. He that regards not the Inſtruction of his | 


Father, or Tutor, or other Superior, whoſe Love 
is equal to his Authority, will always be a Fool. 


Communis, alienus, immunis, &c. 


E A CH of theſe three Adjectives erwern ſeveral 
Caſes, 


I. Communis. 
2 i th 4 Genitive, 
x. Every Body can tell you, that Calamities are 


common to all Mankind, 
2. Death is common tv all living Creatures. 


3. Even ſo it is with all worldly Things; their 


Spring comes, and they are put forth; then blows 


the Wind, and they go down: And in their Place 


grow up others Ike unto them: So that to endure 
but for a while only, is common to all. 


I 


4. It is an old Froverd; all Tung are common | 


among Friends, 


With a Dative. * + 


1. Univerfal Experience ſhews, that Death is 
common to all Ayes, 


2, We are not to condemn any Thing that is 
£12201 ts a Nation; for Cuſtom defends it. 


E 3 3. It 


. Exclisn EXAMPLES, + 


vileſt Diſpoſition, to love their Country. 


3. It is common to all, but ſuch as are of the 


A Dative, with an Ablative and the Prepoſition cum, 


1. It is not agreeable to Reaſon, to think highly 


of ourſelves for ſuch Things as are common to us 
with Beaſts and Plants. | ; 


2, I will bear manfully thoſe Dangers which 
are- common to me with the reſt of Mankind. 
3- T hey conſpire together, and diſplay their 


Villainies in common to one another. 


Note, When two Perſons or Things follow the 
Aajective, with be Conjunction and between them; 
and muſt not be render- d in Latin by et, but by the 
Prepeſition cum, with an Ablative Caſe, _ 


1. To move and breathe, to ſleep and wake, to 
hunger and thirſt, to live and die, are Things 
common to Princes and Peaſants. | 

2. A ſudden Death is equally common to Good 
and Bad, Therefore it is horrible indeed to die ill, 
but not to die ſuddenly, 

3. Perfect Reaſon is the proper Good of Man; 
other Things are common to him and brute Animals; 
Is he ſtrong? So are Lions; Is he beautiful ? 50 
is the Peacock; Is he fwift ? So are Horſes, 


II. Alienus. 
With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. A frank Nature is not fit for Secrets, 
| IF 2, 


r —_—— 


we Lad © 


e 2. He told us a long Story, but it was wide of 


Truth. 
"With a Dative. 


1. We are apt to ſpend our Time in the Purſuit 
y of Things that are wholly foreign to our Buſmeſs. 
78 2. The Kindred generally of a poor Man, not 
only forſake him; but hate his Company, as a 
h Diſgrace and Trouble to them: and therefore no 


Wonder if his Companions and Familiars grow 


ir Arange to him, 
3- I know how averſe you afe to Ambition, who 
delight ſo much in Study and Retirement, 


be 
F 5 
be With an Ablative Caſe. 

1. It is not conſiſtent with the Dignity of a Judge, 
to when he is about to pronounce Sentence, to ſhew 
58 any Signs of Anger in his Looks, Words, or Geſ- 

ture. 
2 2. We muſt take Care that what we ſay be not 
, petulant, nor proud, nor unſuitable in Time or 
Place. | 
F 3. Injuſtice may be done two Ways ; by Fraud 
F or Force; Fraud is the Property of a Fox, and 
0 Force of a Lion, both very unbecoming of a Man ; 


but Fraud is the more deteſtable. 


And with the Prepoſition A, or Ab. 


1. With a Man, who is diſaffetied to me, my 
Letters will do no Good. 5 
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2. Have 


36 Euorisu ExameLes. 
2. Have you ſo much Leiſure from your own 


Buſineſs as to take Care of other Men's Affairs, 


and ſuch as do not at all concern you? I am a Man, 


and therefore think no Office of Humanity not per- 


taining to me. 

- 3. Our Manner of Joking ſhould neither be 
profuſe nor indecent, but genteel and facetious ; 
for as we allow Boys no other Liberty of playing, 
but what is c9nſe/tent with genteel Behaviour; ſo in 


| Our very Jokes, ſomewhat of a gencrous Diſpoſi- 


tion ought to be diſplayed. | 

4. It is not agreeable ro that Fuſlice, for which 
we feem to be born, to take any Thing from ano- 
ther, which is his Property. | 

5. It behoves Man not to be averſe to Man, on 
this very Account, becauſe he is a Man. 


III. Immunis. 


With a Genitive Cafe, 


1. Let thoſe who have offended be afraid 3 as 
Conſcience free from Guilt can laugh at falſe Ac- 


cCuſers. 


2. Happy is the City that enjoys Tranquility, 
without being involved in ſo great a War. 


With an Ablative Caſe. 


1. So general was the Report, that no one 
throughout the Nation was * from Fear, 

2. He ſo well ordered the Retreat, that his whole 
Army met with na MAigſartune. 


tad 
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5 
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g 


Hnd a Pripofition. 1 
1. He but aukwardly objects a Vice to another, 
| from which himſelf is not free. fl f 


1 
n 


2. In the Grave there is no Diſtinction; but 
the Servant is free from the Power of his Maſter. | 
3. No one is ſo happy as to live always free from 
Misfortunes. * 1 
4. Children, when they are once grown up, are 
apt to think themſelves free from all Obedience to 
their Parents; but their Duty is till the ſame, Ji 
and in many Caſes, they ought to be as much un- 
der Command now as before, Mi 


*4 
4 


: 
E 
"EF. 
+ 
3 


1 


E 16 
Natus, commodus, incommodus, &c. 


HE SE ſeven Adjectiues, natus, commodus, ul 
incommodus, utilis, inutilis, vehemens, aptus, lt 
with ſeveral others, as, promptus, proclivis, ſeg- 
nis, -rudis, &c, govern an Accuſative Caſe, wah ond | 
Prepoſition ad, (or in); u hich Accuſative Caſe ſigni- 
fies the End, Purpoſe, or Uſe, to, or for which any 
thing is made, born, fit, or unfit, as in the Fx. 
ample given (Natus ad Gloriam, he was born oh 
' Glery:) Glory is the Accident, or End to which 
a one is born, | 


1. When we begin to look about, and ad | 
who we are, and wherein we differ from brute 
Animals; we ſhall begin to purſue thoſe Thing 
fir which we were born, | 14 

2. Every one is not made to govern States, to 
diſtribute Juſtice, to reſolye great Doubts, and to 


end Controverſies, 


Exorisn ExAMPLES. 


3- There is implanted in us a certain Deſire of 
Il and we are born for Society and the 
| Communion of Mankind. 

4. Man being made to do Good to others, when 
doth Good to any one, he doth that for which 
was born, and therefore can require no more, 

5. The Mind attains not Virtue, but by In- 
| Grudtion and \ continual Exerciſe: To this indeed 


| he 
| be 


Study and Me heation, there is the Ground of 
Virtue, but not Virtue itſelf, 

6. Money, like Dung, is good for nothing, ex- 
. it be ſpread. 
7. It is enough for ſuch a little Creature as 
Man, to be good for one Thing, 
8. A Member, unprofitable to the — 
8 more worthy to be cut off than preſerved, 
9. He that uſes himſelf only to Books, is fe 
Wor nothing but a Book; and he. that converſeth 
with No-body, is fit to converſe with No- body. 
9 10. The Wir of Man, if properly exerciſed, 
is accommedated to the be/t Things; but if it degene- 
ates into Vice, it is far below the dumb Beaſts: 
11. Nothing is fo agreeable to the Nature of 
Man as Friendſhip ; nothing ſo fitted for à State of 


SiPro/perity or Adver faty. 

2. 2 othin pogo 8 to true Felicity, 
| an to love Virtue for itſelf: And for itſelf to 
mte Vice. 

q 13 It is true, he did amiſs, but I did not 
ink the Cauſe /rong enough for Rebute or Chaſ< 
ſement. 

U. How prone are we to Anger, and how fow 


16 1 


* 


| 
| 
* 
| 


15 Nature 


'» > WW 
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Mercy, and Clemency. 


16. A Fool has all Vices, but he is not prone to 


all by Nature : Some are inclined to Petulance, (ome 
10 2 and ſome 10 Luxury. 

There are two Things, whereby we do 
* ; either the Mind hath contracted a Ma- 


lignity from falſe Opinions; or if not, it is inclined 


thereto ; and from this wrong Biaſs, or from ſpe- 
cious Appearance, it is ſoon corrupted, 


18. Men are fo prone to believe ill of others, that 


any the ſlighteſt Jealouſy will, if once it be 
ſpread abroad, ſerve for that Purpoſe. 

19: Anger i is prone to Raſtneſe; for while it is 
intent upon harming the Enemy, it ſees not its 
own Advantage. 

20. A ſerious and bee Behaviour, no doubt, 
has its Weight; but Friendſhip ought to be more 
remiſs, more free, more endearing, and more prone 
to all Manner of Politeneſs. 

21. The World thinks him ſtupid who is pa- 
tient; and without Senſe of Honour who paſſes by 


Injuries; but the more Underſtanding. any Man ; 


hath, the ſlower he is ts Anger. 
22. They performed exceeding well, eonſider- 
ing they were freſh Soldiers, and —— in 
ar. 


Verbalia i in bilts, &c. 


FE RB IK £ or, Adjettives derived from 


Verbs, and) ending in bilis, of a Paſſive Signi- 


fication ; as alſo Participles in dus, govern a Dative 
Caſe of the Thing or Perſon, 


39 
15. Nature of herſelf is prone to Humanity, 3 


- 
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Note, The Difference between a Participial and a 
I Participle is, that the former has no Reſpett to any 
Particular Tenſe or Time; but the latter carries with 
it the Senſe of Time future : As, Memorandus, 
in the Rule, ſignifies ever memorable, fit to be men- 
tioned at all Times; but the Participle Memoran- 
W ſignifies to be mentioned hereafter. 


10 prom can pierce it. 
2. How many warlike Nations and ſtrong Ci- 
ties, that ſtood invincible to Attacks and Sieges, hath 
Luxury overcome ? 
"TC Tho' no one could overcome him by Force, yet 
he had a Heart apt to yield to humble Entreaties. 
4. Inward Wounds of the Mind are not curable 
by outward Salves applied to the Body. 
5. After a Life-well ſpent, he lived and died, 
beloved of all Men. 


PARTICIPIALS, 


1. God, as a pure Being, is by Man to be wor- 
ſhipped with a pure Mind. 
2, Poverty is then juſtly to be condemned by all, 
| when it is joined with Pride and I1]- manners, 
. He died indeed to be lamented by many, but 10 
be mented by none more than 7 


* 


9 


. 
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The Skin of the Rhinoceros i is fo hard, that | 


ves 
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ere gebe e We de be este, ooo rhectortonte ects 


Aajeclives, governing an Accuſative 
Caſe. 


Magnitudinis Menſura. 


THE Meaſure of Quantity, (as, an Inch, Foot, 


Yard, Ell, Cc.) 7s put after Adiectives that 
fgnify Dimenſi jon, (as, long, broad, thick,) in an 
Accuſative Caſe ;, and ſometimes in a Genitive, or Ab- 
lative. When in an Accuſative, the Prepoſition ad 
is under/iood, as, in the Rule, Alta centum pedes, 
i. e. alta ad centum pedes. Men in the Ablative, 
the Prepoſitions a, ab, or de, are underſtood ; as, 
Latus pedibus tribus, i. e. Latus a pedibus tribus, 
hen in the Genitive, there is an Ellipſis of ſome 
ſuch Word, as, latitudine, longitudine, as Lata 
pedum denim, i. e. Latitudinem pedum denüm. 


I. Accuſative. 


1. A Wall an hundred Fest bieh, and thirty 
Feet thick, will defend a Town well ; eſpecially 


if it be encompalled with a Ditch fixty Feet wide, 


and thirty Feet deep. 

2. The Roof between the Pillars, was an hun- 
dred and twenty Feet broad, and fixty Feet long. 

3. The Walls of Bab un, the Capital Cit Y of 
Egypt, it is ſaid, were — Hundred Feet high, 
and ſeventy Feet thick. 


F H. lie. 
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and Chapiters, were a fourth Part of its Diameter 
High. | 


| Maſter of a Family. 
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II. Ablati ve. 


1. That muſt have been a noble City, whoſe 


Walls were two hundred Feet high, and % 4 


broad, | | 
2. The Pillars of the Gallery, with their Squares 


3- In my Father's Garden is a River more than 
twetve Feet wide, | 


III. Genilive. * 


1. That Ship cannot but be very ſtrong, which 
is made of Planks thirty Inches broad, and twenty 
Inches thick. ' 


2, The Buttreſſes which ſupported the Rafters, 


were eighteen Feet broad. . ,- * 


Accuſativus aliquando, &c. 


AN Accuſative Caſe is ſometimes put after both 
A Adjectives and Participles, when the Prepoſition 
ſecundum ſeems to be under ſtood. 


1. In this one Thing indeed, he was not ſo 
conſiderate as he ought to have been; but in all 
Reſpects, he was truly a prudent, and careful 


2. It is an agieeable Sight, to ſee the induſtrious 
Bees, returning home in the Evening, beſmeared 
on the Thighs with Wild-Thyme. 

3. He was like his Brother, in Voice and Com- 
dlexion, but a Cripple in his Limbs. 


| Adjectives 


„ 26 LEE ED LD 
ofe |; , . | 
5/1 WM 4djeftives governing an Ablative Caſe, 


Ares 
ter 


AdjeRiva quæ ad Copiam, &c, 
4 Djeetives which relate to Plenty, (as, rich, full, 


han 


plenus, onuſtus, fertilis, &c. ) or, relating to Want. 
lan, poor, deffitute, void of, &c. in Latin, pauper, 
ndigens, egenus, vacuus, expers, &c.) govern an 
lblative Caſe, and ſometimes a Genitive. 


I. AdjeFives ſignifying Plenty, 
| With an Ablative Caſe, 


1. It is ſtrange that a Man cannot be content, 
en he is rich ben in Land, and in Money put 
ut to Uſe. 

21 What can be 4 more beautiful Sight, than 
he Heavens 2 of Splendor? 

to 3. The Converſation of a great Part of Men, 
„ % deſigning and inſidious, full of Flattery and 
eful FD, of good Words, and JIl-Offices. * 


4. How happy am I, to have ſuch a Preceptor, 


ous No is eaſy of Acceſs, free, and full of the Hu- 


anily he teaches... . 

5. The Ship that came in laden with Corn, was 
em- y acceptable to the Poor. 

b. Where the Soil is rich, and abounding i in 


Fo F 2 genial | 
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laden with, fruitful of, &c. in Latin, x Eng | 


89 


6s: Ex cf, EAM L s. 
genial Moiſture, W are covered with 


ww and the V and thick with Corn. 


Wi th a Genitive, 7 


1. He was rich in Horſes ; richer in _ and 


moſi rich in Land. 
2. All Places abound with Fools, —AIl 150 feng 


Per fidy and. Deceit. 


3. When the Mind of Man is inwardly ſatis 


fied, and full of Foy, it does good to the Body too, 


as appears in his chearful Countenance, 
4. He truly may be ſaid to be /ull Days, who 


deſires no more to be added to his Life, for his own 


Sake, but for theirs only to whom he is ſervice- 


| able. 


5. The Land, th6* barren of Corn, was full of 
divers Metals.” 
6. The Land abounded both with Men and Cyr, 
. It is a melancholy Truth; but after my Mo- 
ther's Illneſs, ſhe was deprived of Sight. 
8. If a ſolitary Life, without Friends, is full sf 
Trouble and Diſquiet, then Reaſon herſelf Feine 


out, that we ſhould procure Friends, 


* Adjefives ſignifying Want. 


Wi th an Ablative Caſe. 


1.1 hope this Book will prove of Uſe to Boys, 
tho? it be poorer in Examples, than I could wiſh it, 
2. He is poor indeed, who is in want of ever 

Thing. 
. He had an excellent Genius, but” for won 


of Study and 663 he was o poor in Words, 
4. Sweating 
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th 4. Swearing is a Sin to which there is no Temp- 
tation, either from Pleaſure or Profit ; other Sins 
way offer us ſomewhat of one or the other, but 
this Sin is entirely void of both. 
| 5. They are ſturdy, not generous, who are 
nd void of all Grief. 

6. How bappy is it to be free from Danger, when 
all the Nations round us are plunged in War, 

7. When we are free from neceſſary Buſineſs and 
is- Cares, we are deſirous to ſee, hear, and learn ſome- 
oo, MW thing; and we think the Knowledge of Things, 

either hidden or wonderful, conducive to our liv- 
vhoW. ing well and happily. 
"Wn 8, Do what is juſt and right, that you may be 
ice - free 42385 Fear, 


ll of IVith 4 Genitive, 


rn. 1. I ſhould always wiſh to be pasreſ in theſe 
Mo- Goods, which make the Owner of them unhappy. 
2. A Man may be happy in himſelf, though in 
wil of Wl want of Silver and Gold. 
oinu 3. Life is not _—_ but we moke it lo; we 
are not in want of 77 t prodigal. | 
4. Virtue flands ined of — Sod Or 
A Man, who is utterly deflitute-o Virtue 
himſelf, commonly envies Virtue in another. 
6, Simplicity, without Art, prevails more upon 
the Minds of Men, than Art without Simplicity, 
7. A Maſter who is rich, and not uſed to Labour, bil 
will not conſider, whether what he commands be Rl 
Juſt. or unjuſt, F 


8. Strength, void of Judgment, often falls by 
its own Weight, 


9. He was ſo abandoned a Wretch, that he 
3 wer 


Boys, 
ſh it. 
ve / 


7 qU ant 
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calls 
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was not only woid of Virtue, but of common 
Humanity, 

| 10. Then ſhall we be happy, when having left 
WI - theſe Bodies, we ſhall be free from all Defire and 
[l Emulation, | 1 


Adjectiva regunt Ablativum, &c. 


© A Djetives, which ſignify the Cauſe, or the Man- 

ner and Faſhion of a Thing, govern an Abla- 
tive Caſe ; the Prepoſitions, a, ab, cum, or de, 
being generally under ſtood. 


1. A Man diſpoſed to learn, will grow wi/er 
even by Reprebenſion; whereas a Scorner grows 


| _ worſe, by Endeavours to reform him, and is only 


made more incapable of good Advice,. by being 
exaſperated at it. | 
2. An obſtinate Goodneſs overcomes an ill Diſ- 


1 bpoſition; as a barren Soil is made fruitful by Care 


and Tillage. 3 5 
3. Misfortunes cannot be avoided, but they 
may be ſweetened, if not overcome; and our Lives 


made happy by Philoſophy. 


4. We may make that light by Patience and Con- 
Aancy, which cannot otherwiſe be amended, 
'5. He that is aſhamed to be ſeen in a mean Con- 
dition, would be proud in a ſplendid one. 
6. That which is fair and plauſible in Appear- 
ance, rather pleaſeth us, than that which is plain 
and profitable in Et. FL 
J. They are to be blamed who are Faithful in 
' Deed, but ſpoil the Duty by the Aſperity of 
their Language; but they are worſe, who are 
kind in Speech, but injure you in Fad; but = 
| wor 


* 


. * 
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worſt are they, who are troubleſome in their Words, 
and in their Doings hurtful. | +2: 1x9 
8. A Speech ought to be more adorned with Sen- 
timent than with Woods, ; 
. He that is excellent in Deeds, makes-amends 
for any Defe& of the Tongue. 
10. Tho' many are equa/ in Dignity, yet one 
alone can obtain the higheſt Place. 
11. Crafty and audacious Counſels are joyful in 
the Expefttation, difficult in the Management, and 


ſad in the Event. 


12. A Favour is rendered greater or leſs (tho? 
it be the ſame) from the Time, Flace, and Manner; 
it often happens, that a thouſand Pence given 
opportunely, does more Good, than a Maſs of 
Treaſure would at another I ime. : 

13. A Thing is ſaid to be honeſt, or fit, not 
upon the Account that it is .praiſed by many; 
but becauſe it is of ſuch a Nature, as to be come 
mendable from its own intrinſic Beauty and Loveli- 
neſs, tho Mankind had neither Underſtanding to 
diſcern, nor a Tongue to praiſe it, | 

14. Whatever is probable in Appearance, though 
not altogether certain, yet if nothing offers to 
deſtroy that Probability, the wiſe Man will take 
up with it: And this is ſufficient for the whole 
Conduct of Life, 


Dignus, indignus, &c. 


THESE ſeven Adjeftives dignus, indignus, 
(the Sign of,) præditus, contentus, (the Sign | 
with,) captus, (the Sign in,) extorris, (the Sign 
from,) and fretus, (the Sign in, or upon;) 4 "1 

Adjectives ſignifying Price, require an Ablative a 
— WIS 


> i 


= Exorisn EXAMPLES: 


which Caſe is rather governed of ſome Prepoſitions 
not expreſſed in Latin: NY BY 


I. Dignus. 


1. It is the Part of a good Man ſo to behave, 
that his Integrity may be thought more worthy of 
Belief, than the Oath of another Man. 
2. There is nothing more,commendable, or more 
worthy a gener:us Perſon, than Clemency. 

Not he that merely finds Fault, but he that 
nd; Fault with Reaſon, is worthy of Praiſe. 
4. Few Men hunt after Praiſe, without diſco— 
vering it in themſelves; which is ſure to eclipſe 
whatever praiſe-worthy Thing they do- | 
5. Neither Phyſicians, nor Generals, nor Ora- 
tors, can perform any Thing worthy of great 
Praiſe, without Uſe and Experience. 
6. It is prazſe-worthy to bear Misfortunes with 
Diſcretion, and not to be broke down by ill For- 
tune, but to maintain Dignity, even in the moſt 
ſevere Adverſity. 
7. True Virtue deſerves true Praiſe; for what- 
yer Virtue hath the Management of, ſhe renders 
amiable, conſpicuous, and worthy Admiration. 

8. Doth any one'contemn me, let him look to 
that, my Care ſhall be not to ſpeak, or do any 
Thing truly deſerving Contempt. 

9. The higheſt and moſt perfect Glory of a po- 
pular Man, conſiſts in three Things; frſt, when 
the Public loves him; ſecondly, when it truſts 
him; and thirdly, when, with a certain Degree 
| of Admirition, it judges him to be worthy the 
| Higheſt Honours, | | 


: 10. : Some 


( 
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10. Some Studies are called liberal, becauſe 
they are worthy of a Man who: is free-boyn but 
there is only one Study, that is truly liberal; the 
Study of Wiſdom, ſublime, ſtreng, and magna- 
nimous; all other are trifling and puerile. 


11. It is very miſbecoming, upon any ſerious 


Subject, to introduce gay Diſcourſe, more worthy 
of a Banquet, 


12. An envious Man is more worthy of Pity | 


than Anger, 


13. He is not worthy the Name of a Man, Who | 


would paſs one whole Day in Pleaſure, 
14. The World is a Temple worthy of God, 


in which Man being placed, ought to walk ho- 8d 
neſtly and ſoberly, as. in the Sight of him, Wow 


beholdeth all Things. 


Il. Indignus. | 


1. Some are ſo proud and arrogant, that they 
ſuperciliouſly- overlook all other Men, as if the | 
were not worthy 9 4 the leaſt Reſpe# from them. 

2. The vain 
worthy an Anſwer. 


3. Nothing is ſo unworthy the Gravity and Con- "a 


Fancy of a wiſe Man, as either to think falſely, :! 
or to defend, without Heſitation, what is not ſuf- | 
ficiently examined and known, . 

- 4+ Nothing is more to be abhorred, nothing i 
more unworthy a Man, than Diſhoneſty, 

5. An ungrateful Man, by complaining, does. jt 


not ſhew himſelf worthy of greater Things, but q | 


unworthy of what is given. 


6. It is aſked, whether new Friends, ſuch as if 
are worthy our Fi riend{hip, are to be e to 


. 


j 


bbling of a ſtupid Speech, is un- ü 


3 
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old ones: A Doubt unworthy of a Man ; for there 


Things. 
7. We muſt take Care that our Labour be not 
in vain, and without Effect; nor the Effect un- 
IM - vor thy our Labour. 

Wl 8. An amicable Difference of Opinion ought 
never to give riſe to bad Lang guage :- Railings, 
Wl. Golding, aſſion, obſtinate Heats, and Wrang- 
ling in 

| | befophers, 


. * 
i % 
x 


;- r 


1. Art thou ates with Reaſon? I am. Why 

chen do you make no Uſe of it? If thy Reaſon 

does her Part, what more can you require ? 

| 2. He is moſt miſerably poor, who is not en- 

Adued with Virtue. 

F. They, who are endued with Virtue, are the 
rich Men. 

v4 They who have nothing elſe but the Images 

of their Anceſtors, are noble in Opinion, more 

truly than in Fact; but he that is endued with 

Virtue, has true and genuine Nobility, 

5. We cannot otherwiſe conceive of God, 

than as a Spirit, abſolutely free, perceiving and 

moving all Things, and endued himſelf with ever- 

Laſting Motion, 


—— 
—_ — 


IV. Contentus. 


——— — —— — Seu on 
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. Contentedneſs is contrary to Ambition ; 
the ambitious Man always diſlikes his preſent 
Condition, and therefore greedily ſeeks an higher ; 


ought to be no Satiety of Friendſhip, as of other 


iſputations, ſeem to be unworthy of Phi- 


whereas 


— 


ExclisR ExAurt ks. ”1 


whereas he that is content with his own, lies quite 
cout of the Road of this Temptation, 

2. A wiſe Man is contented with his Lot, what- 
ever it be, without wiſhing for what he has not; 
tho' of the two, he had rather abound than want. 

. Moſt Men have Reaſon to be contented with the 
Shortneſs of Life, becauſe there is nothing can 
induce them to wiſh it longer. 


4. He that is content with his own is truly the 


rich Man. 


8 He that contents himſelf with a few and ne- 
cefiary Things, makes himſelf a cheap Market, 
6. "Nothing i is better than the Remembrance of 


good Deeds, and being content with Liberty, to. 


deſpiſe worldly Affairs. 

7. There are ſome, and they not the leſs happy, 
who deſpiſe Riches, being contented with a little 
and even Honour, with the Deſire of which others 
are ſo much enflamed, they ſo little admire, as to 
think nothing more light and vain, 

8. Philoſophy is contented with a few Fudger, 


and ſhunning the Vulgar, becomes fuſpeted and | 


hated by them, 


. Virtue deſires no * Reward on Earth; 


than that of Praiſe and Glory; and if diſappoint- 
ed herein, it is however contented in itſelf. 


10. Hither let all your Thoughts tend, wiſh - 


for this alone, leaving the reſt to Providence, that 
you may be ſatisfied with yourſelf,and contented with 
your own Endmnuments. 

11. The Art of being eaſy at all Times, is, to 
be content with your Station, and to lock on thoſe 
below you. 


V. Captus, 


—_— 
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. v. Captus. 
1. A Soldier diſabled in his Limbs. ought to be 
provided for by others, Yon! 
„23. What Condition in Life can be more miſe- 
Table, than to be both deaf and blind?  _ 
23. It becomes a Man to think and ſpeak with 
Propriety, to act with Deliberation, and in every 
Thing, to find out and perſevere in the Truth; 

on the other Hand, to be impoſed upon, to mil- 
tanke, to faulter, and to be deceived, is as diſgrace- | 
ful as to dote and be mad. 


Se VI. Extorris. - | | 
1. Being baniſhed from my own Country, T was 
forced to betake myſelf for Safety to my Enemies. 
2. Being driven from Home, he was obliged to 
wage War with a fierce and cruel Nation. 

A wiſe Man is always at Home, even when 
boni ſbed his own Country ; becauſe to him all the 
World is but one City, and every Place in it is his 
Houſe. 4 18 


eee lee retus. 

I. I neglected my own Safety, relying upon your 
Honey, which, you being void of, deceived me. 
2. A Man relying wholly upon his own Judgment, 
is like to miſcarry, becauſe he follows the Conduct Fi 


. of a Fool. C 
3. Theſe Things I have wrote to you more * 
freely, relying upon the Conſciouſneſi of my Since- | 
rity and Affection to you. 88 

$7 ; Adjectives 


OS bo Ak. 
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"my Adijectives ſignifying Price. | 
1. By Gold Fidelity is deſtroyed, and for Gold 
the very Laws are ſold. 1 

2. I think the Horſe you bought the other Dey 
nat dear at twenty Pounds. : 
3. What you have no Need of is dear at a Penny. 


Horum nonnulla, &c- 


80 ME of theſe TRY * govern a Genitive 
Caſe, 


1. I thank you, but I am not worthy your Salu- 
tation, 

2, It is very commendable in a Gentleman, to 
do nothing that is unworthy his great Anceſtors. 

3. He lived n with the * _ 


Comparativa, cum exponantur, &c. 


A Djefives of the Comparative Degree, when they 
are explained by than, (in Latin quam) govern 
an Ablative Caſe, leaving out the Conjunction; which 
if expreſſed (contrary to this Rule) would have the 
Noun following of the ſame Caſe with that which i is 
Joined by it. N 


1. Nothing is mere beautiful, nothing more 
lovely than 2 rtue ; whatever is mn: at her 4 
Command is go and defireable, | | 

2. Nothing is more excellent than Knowle 


3- Nothing is more pleaſant — the Swotts of 
Science, 
89 nn 
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4. Nothing in Life ought to be dearer to us 
than our Country, 

5. How happy is Life, while I converſe only 
with myſelf and my Books | O ſweet and inno- 
cent Amuſement, almoſt preferable to every Kind of 


"Employment. © 


6. No Pleaſure can be greater than the Pleaſure 
If the Mind. 

7, Nothing is more defireable, or more worthy a 
Men than Hide; ; They, therefore, who court 
her are termed Fbiloſophers; for Philoſophy im- 
plies nothing but the Love of Wiſdom, 

8. Nothing is more endearing than the Returns 
of Affection, and the Intercourſe of Kindnels and 
good Offices, _ 

. What can he more aku than a Blockbead, 
who thinks nothing right but what he does him- 
elf, 

10. Nothing is more unjuſt than a tardy Friend. 

11, Nothing is more deteſtable than Diſgrace. 

12. Nothing is more vile than Slavery. Born to 
Liberty and Honour, even Death is better than 
Slavery. 

13. In a free State nocking i is more ſcandalous 
. than a Defire to reign, 

14. Nothing is more vile than Vanity. 

15. Nothing is more inconſiſlent with the Gravity 
of a wiſe Man, than Error, Levity, and Raſhnejs. 

16. Money is generally held of more Value than 
_ by thoſe who are poor. 

| They are ſo rich, that if you make them a 
Preſent,” the Favour is ligbter than a Heather. 
18. As in extreme Pain Minutes ſeem /onger 
than Days; ſo, in extreme Pleaſure, Days ſeem 
fwifter4 than Minutes. 


19. He 
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19. He that, under the Pretence of Kindneſs, 


$ betrays his Neighbour, is worſe than a Man who 
openly profeſſes his Malice, 
y 20. What am I better than the pooreſt Man, who 
- begs Alms, unleſs / be wiſer than him, and more 
f virtuous, | 
21, A Man's good Name is a Thing he holds 
re moſt precious, oftentimes dearer than his Life. 
22. What Obligations can be greater than theſe 
a that Children receive from their Parents ? 
rt 23. What can be more excellent than the young 
1- Man, who can ſay to himſelf, (for it is not right 


to ſay it to others,) I have excelled my Father in 
ns Obligations? And what more happy than the old 


d Man, who proclaims it every where that he is ſo 
excelled ? * 

d, 24. None are more miſerable than thoſe who are 

n- come to ſuch a Paſs, as to make even Superfluities 


neceſſary. They do not enjoy Pleaſures, who are 
14. Slaves to them; and there is no Hope of a Cure, 
where Vice is become an-Habit, 
25. No Pleaſure is ſweeter to ingenuous Minds 
than Liberty. ©, 008 
26. The Liberty of a State is dearer than Life ; 
nor does he fall ingloriouſly, who dies, fighting for 
his Country. | 3 
27. Glory obtained by excellent Actions is 
fironger than all Envy. | 
28. Facts are more ſlubborn Things than Words. 
* To get ſo much Wiſdom as to know. the 
Difference between Good and Evil, and to under- 
n a © ſtand how to behave a Man's Self upon all Occa- 
ſions, is more deſirable than Treaſures of Gold and 
ger dilyer, . | , 3 
em bi 4 4 G 2 30. There 
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30. There is nothing more vile than a lazy Fl. 
Iz, that lives by cheating; who ſeldom, if he 
catches, is able to keep, his Prey: But he is 2 
valuable Man, who by honeft Diligence getteth 
Wealth, which ſhall durably remain with him. 

31. The meaneſt Fare, with the Love of him 
that invites, and with Agreement among the 
Gueſts, is much better than the moſt ſumptucus Enter- 
tainment of him that hates us; or among thoſe 
that quarre] and contend, even then when all 
Differences ſhould be forgotten. 

32. Of all painful Profeſſions, nothing is better, 

nothing more delightful, nothing more worthy a 
Man, even a Gentleman, than Agriculture. 
33. Than a well improved Field nothing can be 
mere profitable for Uſe, or more beautiful in Shew; I ; 
and old Age is fo far from debatring us from, that 
it invites us to, rural Enjoyments. 0 

34. The Duties of Juſtice are to be preferred 
to the Studies and Duties of Knowledge ; becauſe t 
they belong to the Welfare and Love of the human 
Race, than which nothing ought to be dearer to d 
Mankind. 5: 4's u. 

35+ Of all the Things which Wiſdom has pro- 8. 
vided for a happy Life, none is more potuerſul, V 
none more profitable, and none more delectable than 
Friend/hi . | LOS in 

36. Nature, or rather God, hath given us 2 to 
Soul, than which nothing is more excellent, nothing D. 
"more divine, . 
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Tanto, quanto, &c. 


7 ESE Ablatives, tanto, quanto, noc, eo, 
and quo, with ſome other, which ſignify . +, 
Degree mor 
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more I deſire to ſee him. 
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Digree of Exceſs; alſo the Ablatives tate and natu, 
are joined with Adjectives of the Comparative and 
Superlative Degree. 

Note, The Comparative may have any Ablative 
Caſe after it; but the Superlative admits only thefe 
three, tanto, quanto, multo ; the Sign by, which is 
ſometimes extreſſed in Engliſh, but ef iner underflood, 


I. By how much the more and greater Things a 
Man hath done, beyond his State and Condition, 
4 much the more admirable is he eſteemed among all 

en. 

2. They direct us well, who adviſe, that the 
greater we are, to behave ourſelves the more ſub- 
miſſtvely. 

3. It is a great Atchievement to gain a Kings 
dom ; but a much greater to keep it. 

4. t is much eoficr to contend with wy Thing 
than with Hunger. 

5. The more we ſtruggle with our Necefities we 


draw the Knot the har der, and the wor/e it is with 


us; and the more the Bird flaps and flutters in the 
Share, the ſurer ſhe is caught; ſo that the beſt 
Way is to fubmit, 

6, The Benefit is never the greater for "a mak- 
ing a Buſtle and Noiſe about it; but the Benefac- 
— is mich the leſs for the Oſtentation of his good 

l... 

7. Men will think * he i is 10 better Phyſicion 


than the 2 who bas no better Succeſs in his 
Cures; 

8. The more di 22 any Thing is, the more re N. 
nouy able. 


9. The be- my Friend is abſent; h much the 
G 3 10. Ie | 
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10. It is vile to ſpeak one Thing, wand to think 
another; but how much the viler is it to write one 
Thing, and to think another. 8 

11. He that will dare to tell a Lye and deceive 


his Father, by / much the more will he deceive 
others. | 


12. When we have no Opinion of a Man's 


Probity, the more cunning and crafty he ſeems, ibe 


more he is hated and ſuſpected. | 
13. Praiſe is nothing but a little Air, a Blaſt, 
the Breath of Man; it brings nothing of real Ad- 


1 vantage; for I am made never the wiſer, nor the 


better, for a Man's ſaying I am wiſe and good. 

14. It is not for a prudent Man to grow proud 
upon any Succeſs of Fortune, ſince he is never 
the greater for it. 1 

15. The Mind is ever in Motion, and by how 
much the mare vehement, by /o much the more lively 
and actiye: Happy is the Man that applies this 
Impulſe to good Things. 

16. As a State cannot be happy amidſt civil 
Broils, nor a Houſe amidſt the Diſſentions of the 


Maſters; far leſi can the Mind, if at Variance 


with itſe:f, taſte the leaſt Particle of pure and un- 


. confined Pleaſure, | 


17. If the Pleaſure of Life be interrupted by 
the afflicting Pains of the Body, hero auch more 
ſhall it be interrupted by the Diſeaſes of the 
Mind ? "BY 

18. If Pleaſure, which has ſo many Advocates, 


- , 1s not however to be ranked among good Things, 


and if the greater it is, the mare it diſcompoſes and 
diſorders the Mind ; ſurely, to live well and hap- 


pily, is nothing more than to lead a virtuous and 


r Life, 


19. A 
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19. A Man can with a much better Grace be 2x 


anxious in the pecuniary Concerns of his Friends, 


than in his own, 


20. J am older than you by twenty Vears. 

21. The older we grow, the wiſer one would 
think we ſhould be. 

22. There is commonly ſuch a Pride and 
Stubbornneſs in Youth, that they cannot abide to 


ſubmit to the Conabels and Directions of their | 


Elders. 
23. As you are wiſer by Age, you ought to be 
of a more orgiving Temper; that in your 


neſs my Simplicity may find Protection. 
24. As I am tbe eldeſt, I think I ſhould be ſerved 
firſt, tho” it is no great Concern to me, | 


The Conflruftion of PROMO UN s. 


| Mei, tui, ſui, &c. 


7 . ESE Genitive Caſes, mei, tui, ſui, noſtsi, 
veſtri, of their Primitives, 4 tu, &c. are 
uſed when a Perſon is ſignified ther A * 


1. Having always done m 7 I do not know 
wherein I have deſerved, that he ſhould have any 
Diſguſt againft me. 

2. His Diſpoſition to Literature was the Conſe- 
g-ence of his Affection towards me. 


3- My Studies cd * Want of your Ac. 
ance, 


4+ My 


— 
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: 4. My not writing to you ſs often as uſual, is 
not owing to any Forgetfyineſs of you, but to my 
| bad State of Health, which however is now ſome- 
what mended; and you may be aſſured 1 ſhall 
alwuys keep the Remembrance of you, any great | 
ae, | 
5. 1 only wiſh you the Commands 2 yourſelf 
W the Mind, long agffated with vain houghts, P 
may at laſt find Reſt, 480 pleaſe itſelf. 
6. I know you want no Admonitions, but my 
Affection - for you calls en mh you 
even in your Race. 
7. He was preparing ſome great Work to perpe- 
tuate %, Memoty. 
8, Your Remembrance of me, which you have | 
* intimated by your Letters, is very grateful ; and | 
not doubting the Conſtancy of your Friendſhip, 
but merely in Compliance of a cuſtomary Form, 
I entreat you to preſerve it. 
Were we to entertain any Suſpicion or Fear 
of you, we ſhould act unlike ourſelves, J 
10. It ſeems better to ſeek Glory by the Works J 
of Genius, than of Strength ; and, as the Life we l 
enjoy is ſhort, to make the Remembrance us as 
long as poſſible. r 
1. Since we have fuch an incredible Defire + to 
fee you, we hall no longer defer our Journey. t 
12. All good Men, like you, in giving judg- - 
— prefer r to Severity. | , 


. & Fu #6 


Meus, tuus, ſuus, &c. 


FE Z SE Pronouns Peſeffve, meus, tuus, ſuus, 
noſtor, veſter, e u whrn eren, i the 
| 2 ion 7 a Thing i is ſignified thereby. 4 
{at — Ts 3 
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1. I have ſuch an Opinion of your Wiſdom, 
that I ſhall never pretend to prefer my Judgment 


to your 5. 6 | 
2. I ſhould think myſelf a Diſgrace to human 


Nature, if I did not juſtify your Opinion, by the 


warmeſt Affection towards you, and by every Kind 
of good Office in my Power. 


3. How beautiful is it for a Man to finiſh Life 


before Death; and then wait the remaining Part 


of his Time in the Poſſeſſion of an happy Life! - 


4. I am ſurprized that a Man of your fingular 


Wiſdom, ſhould not rather enjoy your. own' good - 


Fortune, than vainly diſquiet yourſelf with the 
Miſeries of others. | 
5. They were leſs offended at your Sentiments, 
than at my Speeches. | 
6. Upon his Arrival he came immediately to my 
Houſe ; but I do not ſo much wonder, that he 
ſhould not call firſt at your's, as that he did not 
go directly to his own. ng 
7. Nothing could be more grateful to me than 
your Letters; wherein I behold the Firmneſs of 
your Mind, and which I ſhould think the utmoſt 
Reproach to me not to imitate, 1 | 
8. You may deal by me as you pleaſe, and think 
moſt convenient, for I am your t. | 
9. Let us agree to paſs our Lives together in 
theſe Studies, which we before uſed as eur Amuſe- 
ment, but which now are eur only Comfort and 


Supports ! 


10. I am determined to follow your Opinion, 


— 
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Exorrsn EXAMPLES: - 
Heæc Poſſeſſiva, &c. 
Nauen 07 iir | - 3 
HE fame (Prmouns Peoſſeſſive alſo admit after 


them the following Genitive Caſe, ipſius, ſoſius, 


unius, duorum, trium, Cc. omnium, plurium, 

pauecrum, "cujuſque ; (as in the Rule, Tuo ipſius 

—_— i. e. Fue tui ipſius Studio: (4 the Ge. 

7 Partitiples, which agree with the Geni- 

ue Cafe of the Primitive-underflood in the Prſſefſive ; 

— 3 timentis ſeripta, i . Mea mei timentis 
ripta. i 4 | : 


r. T had rather your wanting Letters from me, 
had been owing to my Death, than to that Acci- 
dent by which I am grievouſſy afflicted, and know 
not how to ſupport in your Abſence, 


2. Let me intreat you to diſpel your Sorrows, 


to return to the Society of your Friends, and to 
thoſe Occupations,. which were either common to 
us both, or peculiar to your ſelf. 

- 3. Without any further Claim to your Service, I 
ſhall reſt ſatisfied with our perſona] Amity, 

4. In you is all my Hope; and 1 doubt not but 
by your ſingle Concurrence, I ſhall be able to per- 
form my Engagement. : ; 

5. Your Advice alone was ſufficient to determine 
me to act in the Manner you recommend; but it 
adds Strength to our Reſolutions, to find them 
agreeable to the Sentiments of ſo faithful and ju- 


dicious a Friend. | 
6. If our Maſter is pleaſed to reward us two fur 


eur Diligence, we will agree to ſhare his Bounty. 


7. In the Memory of 4 all, a Comet — 


Euclist EXAMPLES: $3 


in terrible Splendor ; and one much more ſplendid, 


and terrible, is expected next Year, 

8. Few as ye are, if ye agree together, your 
Strength is by no Meaus deſpicable. : 

9. As every Man holds his own, each poſſeſſes 
that Portion which fell to his Share of thoſe Things 
that by Nature were common ; from whence no one 
can covet another's Property, without violating the 
Laws of human Society, 

10. In deliberating upon a proper Scheme of 
Life, the whole Reſult of it muſt be determined 
by every one conſulting, their own Genius. 

11. If the-Praiſes-we beſtow upon others, are 
wont to be received with an unwilling Ear, it can- 
not be expected, but that my Diſcourſe ſhould ap- 
pear diſagteeable, when I talk of nothing but mylelf 
and my Relations, > - 

12. I know not by what Means, yet certainly 
Diffidence becomes Men of Learning better than 
Sufficiency ; his Rluſhes therefore, and the Anxi- 


ety of his Countenance, were a great Ornament 
to his Rehearſal. 


Sui et ſuus reciproca ſunt, &c, 


CU [ and ſuus are Reciproculs, i. e. they have al- 
may, Relation to the principal Mord that went be- 
fore them in the ſame Clauſe ; or in aClauſe connected 
ty a Copulative (ne, ut, ſi) as in the Examples given; 
Peter too much admires himſelf (ſe,) becauſe himſelf 
means Peter, and refers to him in the ſame Clauſe. 
But moſt earneſtly deſires that you would not 
forſake him (ſe, not illum;) for though him be not 
in the ſame Clauſe, yet it can mean only Peter, and 


re ignorant of many Things, and that there are 


% 
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is connected with the former Clauſe by the Copulative 
wag 85 £5 | 

As therefore, when him, it, them, may be turned 
into himſelf, itſelf, themſelves, you mu uſe ſome 
Caſe of the Primitive ſui z ſo when his, theirs, its, 
may be turned into his own, their own, its own, 
you muſl uſe ſome Caſe of the Poſſeſſive ſuus, and not 


is, ille, or iſte. 


1. It is a hard Matter to cure thoſe who will 
not be perſuaded they are ſick. 

2. A Man may as well wonder that he ſhould be 
ſick at Sea, cold in Winter, hot in Summer, as 
that ill Accidents and Croſſes ſhould happen to hin 
in the Paſſage of human Life. ä 

It is true, the People, who think the rich Man 
happy, wiſh they were in his Condition; but can 
any Condition be worſe than that which carries 
along with it Vexation and Envy ? 

4. The very beſt and wiſeſt of Men confeſs the 


many Things to be learned by them. 
5. The wiſe Men ſay, that the Man, who pro- 
feſſes he is the Guardian of others, ought hicit to 


take care of himſe!f. 
6. In the beſt Arts which either adorn or preſerve MW 73 


Life, he that thinks he owes nothing more than getfu 
what he bargained for, is ungrateful. Tae 
in 


7. The ungrateful Man tortures himſelf; he 
hates a Gift conferred upon him becauſe he muſt loſe : 
make a Return, and conſequently undervalues it, 1,14 
but augments and magnifies an Injury. 
8. He is truly obliging and liberal, who is for- Wor 
tful of his own Poverty, while he regards mine; 


who hath not only a Will to afliſt, but a Deſire x& 
| „ 
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who thinks he receives a Benefit, when he confers 


one; who gives, as not to receive again, and re- 


ceives, as if he had not given ; who ſeeks an Op- 
portunity to do Good, and makes uſe of it, 

9. Let this Maxim be eſtabliſhed in Friendſhip, 
never to require our. Friends to do any Thing 
that is wicked, or obey them if they require us : 
for it is a ſhameful Excuſe, and not to be ac- 
cepted, for a Man to urge, when he has been 
guilty of an Offence, that he did it on Account 
of his Friend, : 

10. A Man muſt have Reſpect to the End, as 
well as to the Beginning of his Benefits; there are 
many who will ſfay---T know this will do him ao 
Good, let him look to it; he will complain / 
bimſelf, not of me: But this is falſe, he will com- 
plain of you, and not unjuſtly, when he returns 
to a right Mind, and the Paſſion, that inflamed 
his Mind, is gone off. 


11. The whole Kingdom prays you, not to 


forſake it in its Diſtreſs, but to protect zt in its 
Dangers. | | 

12. Who is there ſo mean, as that he had ra- 
ther he and all his ſhould periſh, than contribute 
Part of his Fortune for himſelf and others. 

13. Men are generally ſo unreaſonable, ſo for- 
petful of what they are, and whither they are 
going, that they are amazed they ſhould loſe any 
Thing, though it is certain they muſt one Day 
loſe all, 

14. I am a Fool in requiring to command my 
Maſter; he brought me to be obedient to his 
Word, and not to be his Commander. 

15. He that loves his Jeſt better than his Friend, 
may have his Jeſt, but loſe his Friend, 
{NG 16, All 


_— r 
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16, All Nature deſires to be its own Guardian, 
both that it may be ſafe, and preſerved in in 


Kind. 


17. Every one thinks what he has is the beſt; 
there ſcarce ever was an Orator or Poet, who 
thought another better than himſelf. 

18. Virtue is pleaſant to thoſe who uſe it ; from 
whence it is ſtrange, that ſome Men ſhould be 
hired to live well, when Virtue itſelf is abundantly 
its own Reward. 

19. Luxury is continually inventing ſome new 
Thing, which muſt at laſt be its Ruin, 

20. Malice drinks the greateſt Part of its own 
Poiſon : The Venom of Serpents is not like this; 
for they throw it out for the Deſtruction of others, 
but retain it without any Prejudice to themſelves; 
whereas this is moſt deſtructive to the Poſſeſſor 
himſelf, 


| Hæc demonſtrativa, &c. 
FH ESE Demonſlratives, hie, iſte, and ille, 


4 oe "thus diſtinguiſbed : Hic ſhews- the Perſon 


neareſt to me (the Speaker ;) Iſte the Perſon neare/l 
to you (Spoken to ;) and Ille the Perſon who is at 
a Diſtance from both. * - 


1. This Gentleman I greatly reſpect, for he is 
my Tutor, and that, who fits by you, I love, for 
he is my Brother; but he, that walks yonder, 
claims not only my bare Reſpect and Love, but 
every Thing that comes under the Name of Duty, 
tor he is my Father, 


Hic 
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Hic et ille, &c. 


1H EN hic and ille are referred to two Sub- 
fAlantives (Things or Perſons) going before ; 
Hic (this, the one) is generally referred to the latter 
if the two Sub/lantives ; and ille (that, the other) 
1 the farmer; and they agree with them, 


1, Reverence the Gods religiouſly, not only in 
ding Sacrifice, but in keeping your Oaths; for 
lat is a Sign of a large Fortune, th/s an Argu- 
un nent of Integrity. | 

s; 2+ Place me among Princes, or among Beggars; 
rs, Wc! ſhall not make me ud, nor this aſhamed. 
es: WM 3. /e your ſelf not to be of a flern, but of a com- 
Tor /e Countenance; for this will be imputed to Pru- 

lence, that to Inſolence 
4. A Man had better fall in with Crows, than 
vith Fiatterers ; for theſe devour the living, but 
boſe the Dead. 

5. The Difference between Splendor and Light, 
lle, J., that 5h is hath its own certain Origin, but that 
Jon Fines with borrowed Rays. | 
b. As there is a great Difference between Ava- 
al ice and Mealib; foraſmuch as that covets, and this 
$ coveted ; ſo there is between Philoſaphy and 
Viſdem ; foraſmuch as this is the Effect, and the 
deward of the other; the one is the Road, and the 
ber is the End of the Journey. 

7. The Vulgar are reſtrained from ſinning by 
e Laws; the Philoſopher takes Reaſon for 
ws; ding that which ts right, not becauſe the 
w commands it; and refraining from IVickedneſs, 
it becauſe the Law forbids it; but becauſe he 

| a2 knows 
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knows that is right in itſelf, and this in itſelf is 
ſcandalous, | | 

8. It is the Part of a great Mind, to contemn 
Grandeur, and rather to wiſh for a Competenc, 
than a Store of, Wealth ; for that is uſeful, and thi, 
in being ſuperfluous, is prejudicial ; as too great 
Plenty lays the Corn,, and Branches are broken 
down by their own Load. 
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The Conſtruction of VERBS, 


I. The Nominative Caſe after a Verb. 
Verba 'ſubſtantiva, &c. 


. a 
2 RBS Subſtantive (or Verbs that fignify e © 
ing; , ſum, forem, fio, exiſto) and en 
tain Paſſive Verbs, (as, nominor, appellor, dicor tl 
vocor, nuncupor, ſalutor; alſo habeor, exiſtimo] © 
videor, naſcor, putor) have a Nominative, or otb ft 

Caſe after them, the ſame as before them: Becai) 
both Gaſes belong to the ſame Thing or Perſon ; andi te 
latter Caſe ſeems rather to be put in Appoſition ui © 
the former, than to be governed by the Verb. 5 
1. Religion is the Foundation and Support ( C 
Morality. Anger is a ſhort Madneſs. 
2. The Viriue of Proſperity is Temperance, ti an 


Virtue of Adverſity is Fortitude, 


3. Liberality is a Virtue, by which a Man, 0 F 
of his own private Fortune, ranſoms 9 85 
| any 50 
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ſtands engaged for the Debts of his Friend, or 
otherwiſe contributes, either to his acquiring or 
improving a Fortune, | 

4. Magnanimity is a Virtue, by which a Man 1s 
incited. to do great 4nd noble Actions; and to 
look upon all the Revolutions and Turns of For- 
tune, as weak and of no Influence, when they 
come in Competition with Virtue, | 

5. Mere Poverty is not fo great an A iction, as 
Poverty after Riches, and Want after Abundance, 

6 Philoſophy, if we would rightly interpret it, 
is nothing elſe than the Study of Wiſdom. 

7. Filly is a mean Thing, abject, ſordid, ſervile, 
ſubject to many, and the moſt cruel Paſſions; and 
from theſe grievous Maſters nothing can deliver 
you, but Wiſdom, which is the only true Liberty. 

8. Virtue would be a melancholy and uncomfort- 
able Thing, if it ſhould never meet with due Eſ- 
teem and Approbation. 

9. Diety is the Foundation of all Virtues : Was 
this removed, Fidelity, Society, and that moſt 
excellent Virtue, Juſtice, muſt neceſſarily be de- 
ſtroyed. 

Io. Temperance is that Virtue, which, directs us 
to follow a Mean in every Thing we either purſue 
or avoid, tl 

11. If Fortune pleaſes, of a common Soldier 
you ſhall be made a Captain; of a Rhetorician, a 
Conſul ; of a Beggar, a Prince. 

12. Honeſty or Juſtice, from which Virtues. 
alone Men are called good, ſeem ſomething great 
and wonder ful to the Multitude ; and no Wonder; 
for no Man can be juſt, who fears Death, Paig, 
Exile, or Poverty, or who prefers their Contraries, 
to Juſtice, 


H 3 3 
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13. As that Knowledge, which is divided from 
Juſtice, is called Craft, rather than Wiſdom ; 
ſo that Courage, which is bold and adventurous, 
without Regard to the public Good, ſhould be call:d 
Raſhneſs, rather than Valour. | 
14. When Neceſſity ſpurs, Deſpair will be called 
Wiſdom. 


15. Perfect Reaſon is called Virtue ; and Virtue 


is the chief God of Man: He therefore who hath 
perfected his Reaſon, cannot but be happy. 

16. All Things which ſeem Evils to other Men, 
will be ſoftened and turned to Good, if your Vir- 
tue riſeth eminent above them; only be aſſured, 
that nothing is good -but what is right and fit; 
and all the Inconveniencies attending it will, in 
their own Right, be called Goods, when Virtue 

hath adorned them, and given them a Grace. 

17. There is fo little Difference between a 
ſlothful Man and a Prodigal, that they may be called 
Brethrgn ; for he that looks not after his own Bu- 
fineſs muſt needs come to Poverty, as well as he 
that is a Spendthrift, 

18. Adviſedneſs is accounted ſo neceflary a Part 
of Wiſdom, that no Man is accounted wiſe with- 
out it; a raſh Man is looked upon as next in De- 
gree to a Fool, | 

19. All who place their Studies in the Contem- 
plation of Things are accounted and named wiſe 
Men. 15 | Th 

20. They who are adorned with the Virtues, 
are called both wiſe and good Men. 

21. He Hat is born a Prince, and he that is born 
a Beggar, are equal before they are born, and will 
be equal after they are dead. | 


VU \ ' 


Item 


** 
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Item omnia ferè Verba, &c. 


1 N like Manner almofl all Verbs take an Adjeftrve 
after them, which muſt agree with the Subflantive 

before them, in Caſe, Gender and Nuniber : i. e. 

when the one has a Reſpet or Relation ta the other. 


1. What Things are good may become better by 
Learning; and thoſe which are not the bei, may in 
ſome Meaſure be corrected and heightened thereby. 

2. Time makes Proof of a Friend, who, if he 


be ſincere, continues ſledfaſi in Adverlity as well as 


in Proſperity. | 

3. Together with Riches a Man gets many 
(and perhaps great and powerful) Friends, though 
he had none before: But he that has moſt Need 
of them, is ſo far from getting any, that if he 
had one, he loſes even him, when he grows poor, 

4. Muſt 7 be por? I ſhall find Companions 
enough. Muſt 7 be baniſhed? I will look upon 
the Place where I am ſent, as my native Home, 
Muſt I be bound? What then? Am I now free? 
Nature hath bound me to this heavy Load of Bo- 
dy? Muſt I die? I can then be no more /ic4 ar 
bound; I can die no more. 


5. Every Work appears harg, before you bave 


tried it. 


6. Have not ſome, without ſuch Diſcipline and 


ſubtile Inſtructions, proved good Men, and made 
great Proficiency .in the Schoal of Virtue, while 


obedient only to bare Precepts? I grant it; but 


this is owing to an happy Diſpaſition, _ 


— 
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good natural Parts, which at firft View appte- 
hend what is fi: and right. 
7. The Souls of all are immortal; but of the 
Good and Brave, divine. | 
8. Thoſe Things which ſeem u/eſu'; as Honours, 
Riches, Pleaſure, and the like, are 'never to be 
preferred to Friendſhip, | 
9. Real Legacies ſeem to me not honourable, 
when they are acquired by the Arts of Fawning, 
Deceit, and Flattery ; by Hypocriſy, and not by 
Sincerity. 
10. They are to be accounted brave and magnani- 
 mous, who do not ap Injury, but repel one. 
11. Plain Dealing is a Jewel, but he that wears 
it all die poor. | 
12. What avails it, a Man to have lived four- 
ſcore Years ſpent in Idleneſs ? Such a one hath 
not lived, but only exiſted, and tarried in the 
World; he cannot be ſaid to die lately, for he 
has been long dead. Another Man died young, 
but he lived a good Citizen, a faithful Friend, and 
a dutiful Son; however imperfect therefore his Age 
may be, his Life was complete and perfed. 


Note, The Infinitive Mood eſſe, and other Infini- 
mitives, both Neuter and Paſſive, like to eſſe in Signi- 
"fication, require the ſame Caſe after them, that flands 
next before them, wwhether it be Nominative, Accuſa- 
live, or Dative, 


I. Nomanative. 


/ 


oi 1. Artificers have the Prerogative to find 2 
Welcome in all Countries; ſo that Baniſbment 
to 
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ts an excellent Workman, can hard] y be called a 1 
Puniſhment. 4 
2. Make not too much Haſte zo be rich; for tho? . 


with a great deal of Buſtle and Stir, an” Eſtate 
may in a ſhort Time be huddled up; yet the 
Foundation of it being laid in Rapine, Extortion, 
or Fraud, it moulders away frequently as ſuddenly 
as it was gotten, 


3. One may be a good Phyſician, a good Go- 
vernor, a good Grammarian, without being a 


good Man, 


by 4. He that would be truly happy, muſt think 
his own Lot beſt; and ſo live with Men, as conſi- 
dering that God ſees him; and ſo ſpeak to God, 


as if Men heard him, 


5. The true Art of Converſation ſeems to be 


this; an appearing Freedom and Candour, with a 
reſolute Reſervedneſs as little 8 poſſible. 

6. 2 ſtraight Slick appears in the Water to be 
crooked. 


7. All Vices ſometimes bear a Shew of Virtue 


thus, Prodigality takes to itſelf the Name of Wl! 


Bounty; Covetouſneſs defires to be called Thrifti- 


neſs ; and Revenge looks like Greatneſs of Spirit. 


8. You cannot indeed avoid Difficulties ; but 
you may overcome them: Philoſophy will ſhew 
ou the Way; have Recourſe to this, if you 
would continue ſafe, ſecure, and happy; in Aa 
Word, if, what is the greateſt of all, you would 
be free. | 


can be commendable, is the Foundation of perpetu 
Fame and Glory. 


10. Of all Injuſtice, the Capital is that of || 
| | | thode 


9. Juſtice or Honeſty, without which re, l 


s 
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& "thoſe who commit it, under the Appearance of 
being good Men. | 

3 | II. Accuſative. 

7. Wiſdom allows no Man to be happy, but he 


within himſelf; xo Man to be great or powerful, 
that is not Maſter of himſelf. 
2, Obſerve the Man, that is not raſh, but yet 


| 
114 
| 
| 


"neſs that he is charged with; and you may foretel, 


| 
„ 
| 
1 


Notice of and be preferred. | 


| 3. Do not think that every one who laughs i- 


lf merry, or that profuſe and immoderate Foy is true 
Pleaſure; for it leaves the Heart more heavy and 


| 
| 


* 
: 


upon it. | : 

4+ Men always judge the preſent Was, wherein 
they live, to be the greateſt; and when it is paſt, 
| admire more thoſe that were before it. 
5. So think, not that you are mortal, but this 


Body. 1 30 

6. It is a joyful Thing to be beloved, and to be 

popular; foraſmuch as this makes Life 19 be mor- 

Jae, and Pleaſure more complete. 

FJ. The Flatterer always makes that exceſſive, 
which the Perſon whom he flatters, would have to 

WW be great. | 

38. Away with all that Craft and Cunning which 

Wl affects t be lite Prudence, but is greatly different 

from it. » 

| - 9. This I would adviſe you; that you would 

wit think your/e/f to be ſuch a one as you yan 
[ that 


[ 
l 
U 
[1 


| 
| 
| | 


i} 
i 
| 


that needs no further Happineſs, than what he has 


W quick and dextrous in the Diſpatch of any Buſi- 


that he will not long continue obſcure, but be taken 


| 
| 
| 
[ 
I fad afterwards, eſpecially when the Mind reflects 
| 
| 
| 


„ 
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that Indecency of Expreſſion may be as far from 
your Lips, as Baſeneſs of Action is from your 
Conduct. : 

10. A Man oftentimes cannot be what he would 
be, if Circumſtances do not permit him, 


III. Dative. | 


1. He that knows how to own a Courteſy, and 
heartily wiſhes that he could requite it, has requited * 
it: ſo that every Man may be as grateful as he 

leaſes. 3 
F 2. Every one, that will, may be honeft in all 
Conditions of Life. | |; 

3. I may be poor, but ſtill 7 may be ju, and 
1 may be contented. DEE 

4. In every State of Life we may be good: A 
Tyrant may make me ſuffer Torments, but he can- 
not make me do a diſhoneſt Action. | 

5. If it were more advantageous for Men to be 
Chri/ftians, there would no Doubt be a World of 
Hypocrites, and counterfeit Profeſſors. ' 

6. A Man in Power — be mild and good- 
natured; yet is he formidable, fince he may be in- 
jurious if he pleaſes, 


u. The 


"I 
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II. The Genitive Caſe after the Verb. 
Sum Genitivum poſtulat, &c. 


7 HE Verb ſum, when it ſigniſies 7 governs 
a Genitive Caſe ; (becauſe the Thing paſſed is 
- wnderſtood ;, as, Pecus eſt Melibcei, i. e. Pecus eſt 
Pecus or Res Melibcei :) ſo when it ſignifies Duty, 
Part, Property, or Sign, it is ſaid to govern the ſame 
Caſe, (becauſe Officium, or ſome ſuch Word is under- 
food; as, Adoleſcentis eſt, i. e. Officium eſt Ado- 
leſcentis.) 


I. Poss ESsS ION. 


1. The Houſe I live in is my Father's, was my 
' Grandfather's, and will be, I hope, my Son's. 

2. If a Saying be good, it matters not whether 
it be a Chri/tian's, or an Heather's, « 

3. Is there no End of adding Houſe to Houſe, 
and Field to Field? Vain Man! Thou muſt - 
ſhortly remove thy Dwelling, and then who/e ſhall 
all theſe Things be? 

4. You not only know my native Borough, but 
that upon all Occaſions I zealouſly patronize the 
* | Intereſts of the ſame, 


Pant Derr, UC 


1. It 15he Part of a wiſe and good Man neither 
to ſay, nor do any Thing that he may be the worſe, iffe 


but cannot be the better for. . Baſken 
f 2. Tit | 


ſe, 


Tis 
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2. It is the Part of a wiſe Man to prefer Things 
necefiary,. before ſuch as relate only to Ornament 
or Pleaſure. f 9 | 5 

3. It is the Part of a brave and generous Mind to 
look upon thoſe Things as little, which many ac. 
count to be great and glorious, - 

4. It is the Part of a conſtant and invincible Mind, 
ſo to bear all Sorts of Calamity and Affliction, as 
not to deſcend below the Dignity of a wiſe Man. 

5. It is the Part of a brave and refelute Man, not 
to be diſcompoſed at Diſaſters, or put beſide his 
Guard; but to maintain a Preſence of Mind, with- 
out departing from Reaſon. ' | 

6. It is the Part of a Madman to wiſh fora 
Storm; but of @ wiſe Man to weather a Tempeſt 
the beſt he can, when he falls into it. "Ve 

7, In taking Revenge, a Man is but equal with 
his Enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior ; 
for it is princely to pardon, | 

8. It is the Duty of a Subject to obey his Prince; 
and of @ Servant, to execute his Maſter's Com- 
mands, i | | f 

9. It is a Generals Duty, not only to be brave 
bimſelf ; hut alſo to take Care that thoſe under 
him acquit themſelves with Courage. 7 

10. It is the Part of Prudence thus to think; and 
if Fortitude thus to act; but, both to think and 
tt well, belongs to perfect and accumulated Virtue, 

11. It is the Mark of an excellent Underſtanding, 
to forecaſt in our Thoughts, the Event of Things 
tocome, that we may never be put to the fooliſh 
Exclamation of, Ibo wou'd have thought it ! ? 

rz. It is the Mark of Ingenuity to make no 
Difference or Reſpect of Perſons, but to give our 
Aſlent to Truth, come from where it will. 

3 1 - 13. 7 
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13. 1t is an Argument of @ narrow and wretched 
Mind to doat upon Money; nothing is more ho- 
nourable than to deſpiſe it, if we have it not; and 

to employ it generouſly, and to do Good with it, 

if we have it. 51 | 

14. Let us in Proſperity, and when we have 
the World at Will, avoid, as much as poflible, 
Pride and Arrogance ; for as it is an Effect of Le. 
Pity to be caſt down with bad Fortune, the ſame 
is it to be tranſported with good. 

=—_ 15. A c Reverence ſhould be uſed to. 

Wards all Men, both high and low; for is the 

Armour, not only of an arrogant, but alſo of a very 
Aiſſolute Man, not-to care what the World thinks 

of him.. | 12 | 

16. It is a Folly to mind another Man's Buſineſs 
at the Hazard of our own, _. | 

17. It is fooitſh to grieve at what is loſt, rather 

than to rejoice in what is left. | 

18. Any one may err; but 'i for a Fool to 
perſevere therein. 3 

109. Iii a Signof a vain Man to praiſe himſelf; 
and of, a Fool to diſcommend himſelf. 

20. Why are you idle? It is not the Part of a 
Aan to dread the Sweat of his Brow, 

21. It is extreme Id{pneſs, not to exhibit a brave 
Mind, when Boldneſs gives Hope of Safety; but 
Timidity promiſeth nothing but ſure Deſtruction, 

22. It is for a poor Man to count his Flock. 

23. It is for a brave Man, ſo far to excel in WW 35 
Virtue, as not to dread the Power of Fortune. hit 

24. It is for excellent Men, to deſpiſe the Con- Ad 
tumely that comes fiom ſuch as are manifeſtly I 3* 
wicked, by. whom it is even ſcandalous to be Wil 


25. it 
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25. It is WFrckedneſs to deceive any one, and 
nuch more a Parent, by a Lye, | 

26. Na great Art is required to force a Man to 
do that, to which he is naturally prone, 

27. It is fer the Law to perſuade, and not to 
ve Neompel all Things by Threats and Force. 
e, 28. It is no Fortitude, but Madneſi, for a Man 
e. Nauſeleſsly to fling himſelf into Danger of his 
ne = . 

29. Young Men mufl reverence their Elders ; 

o. Wand, from among them, ſelect the beſt and wor- 


be tnieſt, on whoſe Advice and Authority they may 


17 t! » f . 
2 5 I think it is the Part of a wiſe Man to be 
autious not to expoſe himſelf, by any indiſcreet 
fs Word or Action, to the Reſentment of Thoſe in 
'ower. $5 
31. It is the Part of @ wiſe Man to hope for the 
teſt; to be prepared for the worſt; and to bear 
ith Equanimity whatever may happen, | 
32. It is a Sign of a great Afﬀettion, not to ac- 
f; Wept the Apology of a Friend for a ſhort Letter, 


33. None but the moſt abandoned Wretch would at 
de ſame Time violate the Laws of Friendſhip, 
nd deceive the Man who would not otherwiſe 
ave been injured, if he had not truſted him. 
34. He thought proper to ſteer a middle Courſe, 
hen it was mean to yield, and Ob/tinacy to reſiſt. 
35. It is for the Curious to wiſh to know every 
hing; but it 45 the Property of great Men to be 
d by the Contemplation of ſublime Objects. 
3b. It is not for him, who meaſures the greateſt 
il by Pain, to mention Virtue, N 
12 Exci- 


tho? you are aſſured that it is founded in Reaſon, 


_— 


tentions of theſe preſumptuous Wretches ſhou 
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7 
* 


Excipiuntur hi Nominativi, &c. 


* 17 IS is an Exception to the latter Part of fl 

foregoing Rule (id quod ad rem quampiam per 
tinet) as, meum, tuum, ſuum, noſtrum, veſtrun 
humanum, belluinum, and the like, are excepted 
For in rendering the Engliſh it is my Part, it is thin: 
&c. into Latin, you muſl not ſay, eſt mei, eſt tui 
&c. but put the Poſſeſſive in the Neuter Gender, 
agree with Officium underſiood, or the Sentence, 


1. It belongs not io me to mind your Buſineſs, 

2. It is my Duty to promiſe you, that all n 
Services, Cares, and Thoughts, ſhall be exent 
in thoſe Things, which tend to your Intereſt an 
Glory. 
3. It is my Part to ſuffer all Things s alike. 7 
4. It is your Part to forgive me, if any Thin Cue 


' hath happened that could not be expected. Of 


5. It becomes you to act agreeably to the Ciſ not 
cumſtance of the Times, and to have Regaidt las 
the Preſervation of your Life and Fortune. 


6. It is our Part to know how, and where it &d 
neceſſary to obey. accu 
7. It is our Duty to know when, and where 7 
be complaiſant to a Friend, acgu 


8. It is your Part, who are Servants, to Nd 
what ye are commanded, not to enquire what 


the Reaſon of, doing it. 


It does not beceme you to be in a Paſſion 


ſo flight a Matter, 
10. As I have taken Care, that the wicked! 


| 
uſes | 
2, 


they may never injure me. | 
11. It is beafily to be diſſolved in luxurious 
Sloth. 


his Felicity in the Gratification of his Senſes. 
13. It is enough, not to raiſe thoſe up again, 

who have fallen by their own Imprudence; but 

to oppreſs thoſe that are down, or to encourage 

the violent, -is certainly inhuman. _ 

2 To return Good for Evil fs the Part of a 
an. 5 ö 


ſs. W wiſe Man will take Care to moderate his Paſſion. 


+l Verba accuſandi, damnandi, &c. 
5 ERBS, I. Of Accuſing, (as, accuſo, incuſo, 


a ſimulo, urgeo, alligo, aſtringo, arguo, coar- 


Thin uo, ago, appello, arceſſo, inquiro, poſtulo.) II. 
/ Condemning, (as, damno, condemno, infamo, 
noto.) III. Of Admoniſhing, Remembering, Warning, 
ard (, moneo, commoneo, commonefacio.) IV. of 

J Acquitting or Clearing, (as, abſolvo, purgo, libero, 
re ti &c.) will have not only the Accu ſative of the Perſon 


accuſed, condemned, acquitted, & e. but alſo a Genitive 


ere H/ the Crime, or Action, tobereof the Perſon is accuſed, 
N ccguitted, &c. de crimine, or the like Noun, being 
to Wunder/iood : The Signs art, of, for, from, or with. 


* ACCUSING, 


1. He that is not contented with his Lot, gc- 
ſes the Gods of [njuſtice. x 


3 to 
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not affect you; it is your Part to take Care that 


12. It is brutal, and unwerthy a Mañ, to place 


15. *Tis common for a Man to be angry; but a - 


y 1 


2. It is a common 8 for prodigal Servants | 


' 
| 


| 
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2 to accuſe their Maſters of Covetouſneſs ; and idle 
| Boys their Teachers of Cruelty. | 
| 3. To charge a Man with Hypocriſy, without 


i - | ſome plain and manifeſt Indication of it, is to 
| Judge his Heart, which yet we do not know. 
| 4. Rich Men are not always ſo happy, as they 1 
are imagined: For their Wealth ſometimes only i 
ſerves to make them accuſed of high Crimes; when t 
to evade the Law, they are forced to pay a large 
| Sum of Money, 
5. You ſeem amazed, as if I had accuſed you of t 
ſome groſs Crime. | 
6. Youaccuſe my Maſter of Avarice ;, I ſhall not 
take it patiently. 


7. Bear Witneſs, he owns himſelf a Thisf 3 that 


< © =—=ES 


| is enough, _ / 
+ _ 8, Seeing the Maſter and Servant together, he 1 
/ accuſed them both of Theft. 

3 9. This we muſt diligently obſerve, not to accuſe ? 


| an innocent Perſon of a capital Crime; for this is a 
if moſt inhuman and wicked Action. | 


II. ConnDEMNING. 


I. If you condemn me of Prodigality, take Care 
leſt I condemn you of Covetouſneſs. 

(| 2. Many Men had rather be condemned of Kna- 
! very than Folly ; and of Treaſon than Cowardice. 

| 3. When a Man does not condemn me of Silenct 0 
nor Taſtativeneſs, it js a good Argument, that! t 
am moderate and unblameable in both. b 


— LV ITT * 1 "RE * 
= =” 
— 


4. Tho' they happened to miſcarry, there was | 
no Reaſon, that any one ſhould condemn. them i 

! \ 

| Rofbnefs, : 


III. A p- 


, put in Mind of your Il ickedneſs and Cruelty. 
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III. ADMONISHING. S 


1. He that takes the Liberty to tell others of 
their Faults, and rebukes them to their very Face, 
is a better Friend, than he that aut of Love flat- ' 
ters them. | 

2. If a Man cannot endure to be told of his 
Faults, it is a cerfain Sign be is in the very Way 

to be undone. 

3- Such a Pride there is in Men's Hearts, that 
they hate to be told of their Faults, tho” it be with 
no other [ntent, but that they ſhould amend them. 

4. Whenever + ſee your Child, it puts me in 
Mind of my Misfortune, in loſing a Son of the 
ay! Age 

here was no one, who by that Speech was 


IV. Ac uIT TIN G. 


1. If a Man repents of à good Office done me, 
r inſolent upon it, and upbraids me with it, 
am in ſome Degree, more or leſs, acguitted the 
Obligation. 
2. He is acquitted of Ingratitude, who ſincerely 
wiſhes it was in his Power to make a Return, 
3. No Unkindneſs, no Fault of the Parent can 
acguit the Child of his Duty: Children muſt do 
their Duty, not only to kind and virtuous Parents, 
but even to the harſh and wicked. 
4. Tho' the Fact was proved againſt him, yet 
it being plain he deſigned no > Injury, he was ace 


ittæa Im obit „ 
4 * 5. We 
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5. We do not ſay, that in all Men are all Vices, 
tho” in ſome Men they are particularly eminent; 
but only that a bad and fooliſh Man is free from 
none; neither do we acquit the Bold of Fear, or 
free the Prodigal from Avarice. 

6. When a Child arrives at ſuch an Age, the 
Guardian is generally cleared of his Care and 
Guardianſhip. * 


Vertitur hic Genitivus, &c, © 


THIS Genitive Caſe (of the Crime or Thing) is 
- often turned into an Ablative, with the Prepoſi- 
tion de, eſpecially if the Crime be particular ; but 
more uſually without the Prepoſition, if the Crime 
| be general, as, Wickedneſs, Vice, Sc. And note, 
 » Hords, of Admoniſhing, o Remembering, never 
| have an Ablative withaut the Prepoſition de. 


1. With a Prepofition. 


T. In ſuch Caſe we ought to examine no fur- 
{ ther than into the Crime of which he is accuſed. 
2. Of which (Crimes) as he is accuſed by Word 
only, it is ſufficient by Word to deny them. 
233. I am accuſed unjuſtly by you of not being punc- 
tual in writing to you. | 
4. Notwithſtanding all that could be ſaid in his 
Defence, he was condemned of Extortion, 
5. If you admoniſh a Man f a Fault, he pre- 
ſently thinks you his Enemy, becauſe you tell 
him the Truth. _ 
6. When we are admoniſbed of a Fault, we ought 
to amend it. 5 
7. He ſpoils a new Kindneſs, who, when he 
| confers 


ft 
U 
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confers it, puts the Receiver in Mind of an old 
one, 1 


8. As I am perſuaded, it will be of Conſee | 


quence, both in Reſpect of your priv _—_—_—_— F 
as well as upon every other Conſideration, that 


you ſhould haſten your Return, I ought it was 


wy to adviſe you of it, \ | 3 
II. Without a Prepoſition. LN | 
I. If you condemn me of one Crime, I ſhall en- ſl { | 


demi you of many. 


2. He was caſt into Priſon, and, by the Iniqui 5 0 
of his Judges, was capitally condemned. 1: 1 

„All the Works of Mortals are alike devoted Il b 
to fortality, | 1 

4. With much ado he was acquitted from Sei- | 
cion of affecting to be a King. 

5. I do not accuſe you, nar {oy am Thing to the 1! 
Charge of your Librarian; but ſo it is, ſome of 
my Verſes have been publiſhed againſt my Will; 
and I know not how this could have ** but 
through you. 

6. Tho' he was accuſed of this Crime, he was 
condemned upon another Account. 

7. Never ſay Evil of any Man, but what you. 
certainly know; whenever you poſitively accuſe," 
any Man of a Crime, tho* it be in private and 
among Friends, ſpeak as if you was upon Oath ; 
becauſe God ſees and hears you. | 

8, Nothing can be more raſh, nothing more, 
baſe, than to charge any one with falſe Crimes. 34 

9. As none of theſe Things amounted to a # 
Crime, of which he might be accuſed, they thought |; | 
ſo great a Man ought not to be judged upon Suſe 

M picion 1 | 
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8 only; but that they ſhould wait, till the 
hing diſcovered itſelf. 

10. If you judge too ſeverely of me, I ſhall 
4 —_— raters the Charge. | 


Wide nullus, alter, & c 
Ts HESE fix Words, uterque, nullus, alter, 


Superlative Degree, require the Subſtantive they are 
| joined with, to be put in the Ablative Caſe, only after 
Leeb Sort of Verbs, as, accuſing, condemning, &c, 


1. Of what Crime are you convicted? Of none. 

2. Are you accuſed of Theft or Perjury ?- Of 
© gs 

123 Was he accuſed of Covetouſneſs or Prodi- 

| gality? Of both, 

4. It is likely that he who is accuſed both of 


| Covetouſneſs and Prodigality, may, by impartial 


| Judges, be acquitted of both, 

. An innocent Man is ſometimes acuſed of 
mel grievous Things. 

5 6. A guilty Conſcience hath no Need of Wit- 
neſſes, it . itſelf of nat heinous Crimes; 

| wretched is t Man whom his own Conſcience 


is 
's ondemns, 
| 0 5 


1 
F 


| Satago, miſereor, et miſereſco, &c. 


HES E three Verbs require s Cinitive Caſe, 
|” Satago, of the Thing wy are buſy about ; and mi- 
ſereor and miſereſco, of the 7. bing ar Na. we pity. 


. 


I. Satago. 


alius, neuter, ambo, and all Adjectives of the 


tl 
it 


% * 
-# - 
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I. Satago. 
1. A wiſe Man is unwillingly drawn to meddle 


with other Men's Affairs, as thinking it more 


prudent to be buſy about his own. 


2. He that has his Hands full of his own Buſmeſs, 
is not at Leiſure to mind other Men's. 


3. He is of ſuch a generous. Diſpoſition, that 


tho' he has Buſineſs enough of his own, he thinks 
it no Trouble to ſerve his Friend. 


II. Miſereor, or Miſereſco. 


I. .Fack laugh at thoſe who have committed a 
din; but good Men pity them, and by kind _ 
proof ſeek their Amendment, 

2. It is Virtue to pity others in their Diſtreſs; 
and not to ſhew any Sign of Joy or Mirth, when 
thou ſeeſt any Man, tho' he be thy Enemy, in a 
calamitous Condition. 

. We oftentimes envy the Men that are with 
rable in all their great Pomp and State; and pity 
theſe who are happy in their Obſcurity. 

4. A Man is not worthy to obtain Compaſſion. 
who pities no one; nor is he worthy of Pardon, who 
denies it to others. 


5. Virtue looks on all her Works with an im- 


partial Eye, but more earneſtly 
Diftreſs : 
thoſe, whom it moſt pittes.* 

6. They continue to envy me, at a Time when 
they ought to pity me. 

7. Others, calling to Mind his former Reputa- 
1. took pity on his 


when they are in 


* 
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As the Love of Parents moſt inclines to 
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Reminiſcor, obliviſcor, &c. 


HESE for Verbs, retniniſcor, obliviſcor, 


memini, recordor, admit either à Genitive, or 
an Accuſative Caſe, of the Thing or Perſon remem- 


If  bered or forgotten ; : the former, by R-aſon of Memo- 


= riam, or ſome ſuch Word being underſtood; and the 
| latter,” by the common Rule, Verba tranſitiva, &c. 
N 
ap Reminifeor or Recordor. 


1. With a Genitive, 


1. I will confider another Man's Want or Safe- 

8. but fo as to remember my own; unleſs in the 
aſe of a very excellent Perſon, and then [ ſhall 

not much heed what becomes.of myſelf. 

2. A dumb Animal ——— Things pre- 

ſent by Senſe, and remembers Things paſt, when 


the Senſe is awakened thereunto by ſomething pre · 


ſent; as a Horſe remembers the Road, when he is 
firſt put into it; but in the Stable he has no Me- 
mory of it: The third Degree of Time, I mean, 
the Time to come, appertaineth not to dumb 
Animals. 

23. It is a good Sign, when a Man reflects upon 
his paſt Follies with Sorrow and Contrition, 
When I recolle& his Favour to me—I cannot 


alſo but remember my Promiſe to him, 


| 2, Aecuſative. 


1. A grateful Man will, in his Proſperity, re- 
member the * done him by a Friend in Ad. 
: verſity, 25 I 
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2. I remember all aur Counſels, which if I had 


liſtened to, I had not undergone all theſe Mis- 


fortunes, 

3. I take no Notice of the Vulgar, who are 
ſi]! more deſpicable than the Objects they admire ; 
but *tis ſtrange that Men of Senſe ſhould delight 


in a Diverſion that is trifling, inſipid, and com- 


mon; whem when I think on, I am not diſpleaſed, 
that I cannot reliſh their Entertainment. 

4. Call your Mind off from theſe Things, and 
rather remember thoſe that are ſuitable to your Cir- 
cumſtances, 

5. As we are animated by thoſe good Things 
which we expect, ſo we are delighted by thoſe 
which we recolleft ; but as Fools are tormented by 
refleting on paſt Evils ; ſo the renewing the agree- 
able Remembrance of paſt Happineſs, gives De- 
light to the Wiſe, 

6. It is worth while 10 recollect the Diligence 
and Induſtry of our Anceſtors, 


II. Obliviſcor. 
1. With a Genitive Caſe, 


1. A Petitioner is apt to ſay, I ſhall never for- 
get this Favour ; it will be an eternal Obligation to 
me : But, in a little while, the Note is changed, 
and the Favour at laſt quite forgotten. 

2. Men are apt to forget Fuſtice, when they 
come to be tranſported with the Defire of Empire, 
High-Place, and Titles. 

3. There are many, who underſtand their Du- 
ty well enough, but are apt to forget it; nay, 

K | ſome - 
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ſometimes by the Violence of Paſſion, even when 

they do remember it, they are apt to trahſgreſs. 

4. It is the Part of Fools to diſcern the Vices 

of other Men, and to forget their oten. 

5. If they have not provoked me, fo far as to 
make me forget the Dignity of my Cbaradter, they 
have at leaſt taught me to regard my Safety. 

6. Ihe Law of a Benefit between two, is, the 
| one cught immediately to forget the Thing given, the 
bother never the Thing recerv:d. | 

7. We muſt mind other Men's Buſineſs, ſo as 
not to forget our own, 

8. Their Life is ſhort: and moſt unhappy, 
who, for the paſt, neglect the preſent, and ate 
afraid concerning that which is to come; and 

who, when they come to their laſt, perceive too 
late, how long they have been employed in doing 
nothing. 

9. If I am willing to forget your firmer Inſolence, 
muſt I alſo forget theſe lute and freſh Injuries? J 
cannot ſee how you can expect it. 

10. I ſuppoſe you think that I have forgot my 

Practice and Purpoſe, becauſe I write more teldom 
to you than I uſed to do. | 


— —ͤ—bũꝓä—̃— ꝗ—• — —— on 
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2. With an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. Old Age is forgetful ; yet, I believe, never 
— old Man forget the Place, in which he laid his 

old. 

2. In our Youth we forget the Obligations of our 
Infancy ; and when we are Men we forget thoſe 
of cur Youth. 

3. He that defrauds or oppreſſeth the Poor, 


forgets 
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fargets God, who can reduce him to the ſame Con- 
dition. 
4. No one can think him ſo ſtupid, as to forget 
hs Art, or ſo indolent as to lay aſide his uſual 
Employ. 
5 1 have done as you ordered me; J am not 


furgtfal of my Duty. 


III. Memint. 


1. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. It is the Part of a prudent Man to be mindful 
if Death, | 
2, He who is greedy of Fame after his Death, 
onfiders not, that they themſelves who remember 
Im, ſhall ſoon after, every one of then, b. dead; 
Ind th-y likewiſe who ſuccecd thoſe, till at Tet 
Memory ſhall be quite extinct, | | 


z. We muſt be mindſul of a Benefit received, 
nd forget one given, 
, 4. | hat is not a Benefir, which I cannot re- 
nber without being aſhamed. 
5. When young Men are inclined to relax their 
inds, let them beware of Intemperance, and 
member moral Decency. , 

0. In Cauſes of Life and Death, Judges ought, 

far as the Law permits, in Juſtice to remember 

1 lrey; and to taſt a ſevere Eye upon the Exam- 
10 e, and a merciful Eye upon the Perſon, 

7. Whoever obſtructs me in my Courſe, I will 
ur re bim remember the Day, the Place, and me, as 
/* Peg as he lives. " 

Ty 
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2. Memini, Vitb an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. Every one remembers, or ought to remember, 
his own fairs. 

2. In all your Affairs remember your End, and 
you will never do amiſs, 

. It is an Honour to a modeſt Man to be mind- 
ful of his Duty. 

4. Yoyr Goodneſs teaches you to forget the 
many Obligations you have laid upon me, which 
1 ought always to remember. | 

5. Such Men are extremely odious, who up- 
braid others of an Obligation, which he alone 
ought to remember u ho has received it, 

b. We remember him rich, and he remember! u 

09rs * | | 
4 . We muſt often remember that, which is now 
become a Preoverb, that Bounty has no Bottom. 

8. The T ime will come, when it will be 1 
Pleaſure to remember theſe Things, 

9. He remen.bered not only all his /#:ons, bu 
all his Expreſſions, 

10. There is no Time when the wiſe Mar 
has not a greater Share of Joy than of Pain; fo 
he gratefully remembers the goed Things that are pa 
and prudently enjoys the preſent, in a cheat 
Expectation of the future, 


Potior aut Genitivo, &c. 


7 H E Verb Potior, /tgnifying to obtain or en 
joy, gov.1ns either a Genitive or an Ablaln 
Caſe. | 
A 1. Hi 
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1. With a Genitive Caſe. 


1. It was the general Opinion throughout the 
Eaſt, that the ſews at this Time, by the Decree 
nd of Fate, fbruld be Maſters of the World. 

2. While the City of A hens had Power, it had 
: the Reputation alſo of acting wiſely, 


, 


the | 2. With an Ablative Caſe. 


1. | would not ſpeak ill of an innocent Man, 

p- though-I was ſure thereby 10 gain a Kingdom, 

one 2, We many Times eagerly defire thoſe Things 

which would undo us, if we had them. 

s ut 3- What labouring Man is not glad that his 
Work is over ? What Mariner is not glad that he 

non bas weathered all Storms, and get to his deſired 

M. Haven? 

de 4 4. They thought it ſafer, by blocking up the 
Road, and cutting off all Convoys of Corn, to 

bully tain a Victory without Bloodſhed. 
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III. Verbs governing a Dative Caſe. 


Omnia Verba regunt, &c. 


V L Verbs govern a Dative Caſe of that Thing, 
or Perſon, to or for which any Thing is procured 
” acquired, by any Means whatever, and whether | if 
the Thing procured be good or bad, 1 
K 3 ä Note, 
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Note, If the Verls be of the Active Voice, thiy 


govern an Accuſative Caſe of the Thing, and a Dative 


of the Perſon; as, Magnam fibi Iaudem peperit, 
He acquired great Praiſe for himſelf. If they be of 
the Pa ſſive, or Neuter Voice, a Dative only ; as, Nec 
mihi ſeritur. Non omnibus dormio. 


1. No Man doth Wrong for the Wrong's Sake, 
but thereby te purchaſe himſelf Profit or Pleaſure, 


or Honour, or the like. 
2. As for Life and Death, Honour and Diſho- 


nour, Riches and Poverty ; all theſe Things hap- 
pen unto Mien, both good and bad equally. 
3. Let not the Confidence any Man hath of thy 


HFoneſty and Goodneſs, tempt thee to contrive any 


Miſchief to him; for the more ſecurely he relies 
on thy Virtue, the greater Wickedneſs will it 
be to do him an Injury. 

4. There are no „ ſo dangerous as thoſe 
that are laid ſor us, under the Name of good Of- 


fices. 


5. No one can be truly happy, who is not al- 
we ys prepared againſt the worſt that can ll him, 
d. Une wile Man makes his own Fortune, 

7. He hath acquired fcr himſelf the beſt Fur- 
niture of Life, who hath got Friends. 

8. Would you procure to yourſelf an happy Life, 
know, that all fuch Things to which Vutue is 
annexed, are good; and all ſuch, wherein Vice is 
concerned, are vile and ſcandalous, 

. What you have done well, my Son, you have 
done it for your ſelf, not for me. | 

10. No one can live happily, who reſpects him- 


: ſelf only, and converts all Things to his own 


Profit 
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” Profit; you muſt live for another, if you would 
ve live for yourſelf. 

t, 11. Iowe a great deal to the Sun and Moon, thot 
of they riſe not for me alone ; and am obliged to the 


ec Seaſons, and the Almighty Power that governs 
them, tho' they are not appointed e do me any 
particular Honour, | | 
e, 12. If you would imitate God, do Good even 
e, to the ungrateful ; for the Sun i upon the Wick- 
ed, and the Seas are open to Pirates. 
o- 13. The Event of Things is in the Hand of 
p- God, and Thanks are due to him, if we ſucceed; 
however, he requires that we ſhould add our own 
hy Labour. 3 
ny 14. It is nothing to the Purpoſe how many 
ies know your Equity; he that deſires his Virtues to 
it be blazed abroad, /abours not for Virtue, but Glory. 
15. What is there great, in that a Man loves 
ole himſelf, indulges himſelf, and acquires for himſelf ? 
f. The true Deſire of conferring a Benefit rejects 
theſe Things, being contented with the Act itſelf 
al- of doing Good. 
n. 16. Virtue is the beſt Kind of Nobility, which 
every one procures to himſelf, by his own good 
ur- Morals. | | 


e, Hluic Regulz appendent, &c. 

e IS To this general Rule belong divers Kinds of Verbs, 
e Imprimis Verba ſignificantia Commodum. 
m- I. LL Verbs ſignifying Advantage or Diſadvan- 
wn A tage, Suitableneſs or Unſuitableneſs, Good, 


it or Harm, (Lat. commodo, incommodo, noceo, 
- opitulor, 


4 
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opitulor, patrocinor, medeor, gratulor, grator, 
faveo, parco, indulgeo, c) govern à Dative 


Caſe. 


1. I intreat you to aft him, in every Inſtance 
that you can, without any Inconvenience to your- 
ſelf, and to receive him into the Number of your 
Friends. | | 
2. If you do a Favour to any Man, merely on 
your own Account, you are.not his Friend, but 
an Uſurer; nor are any Thanks due to him, who 
does a Kindneſs only for his own Profit, 

3. And this I know he will do, rather to in- 
commode me, than to gratiſy my Son. 

4. As we ſuffer an infirm Limb, which might 
endanger the whole Body, to be cut off; ſo in the 
Body politic, whatever is peſtiferous muſt be taken 
off, that the whole may be ſafe, 

5. He hurts the Innocent, who ſpares the Guilty, 
6. We muſt take Care fo to direct our Libera- 
lity, as to do our Friends Good, and hurt Nobody. 
7. He is truly a good Man, who does Good to 
all he can, and hurts no one, | 
8. However pernicious Adulation is, it can 
only hurt thoſe who admire it, and are pleaſed with 
it; and thus it happens, that the Man who flatters 
and idolizes him ſelf, has his Ears moſt open to 
 Flatterers, | | 
| 9. The beſt Way of treating Friends is, not 
tô wait till they aſk you, but to ſuccour them vo- 
Juntarily, when their Occaſions require it. | 
160. What is more juſt than to repel Injuries ? 
And what more honourable than to ſuccour our 
Friend? , 
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volent, rather than to ſeek Revenge. 
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11. It is juſt to help the wretched and afflicted, . 
however they become ſo. | | 

12. There was a Time when I could have raiſed 
the Obſcure, and even protected the Guilty, though 
now I cannot ſerve a virtuous and learned Friend. 

13. The Buſineſs of Philoſophy is 0 cure the 
Vices of Men. 

14. He took upon him not only te d fend the 
Man, but the Crime itſelf. 7 

15. It is Prudence and Civility to cure the Male- 


16. He that ſkilfully employs his Tongue to give 
wholeſome Inſtructions, eſpecially to heal Die- 
rences, and make Peace, is an incomparable Bleſ- 
ſing to the Place where he lives. | 

17. As Phyſicians, in curing the whole Body, 
ſtudy to heal even the leaſt Part that was out of 
Order; ſo Philoſophy, having removed the prin- 
cipal Sickneſs of the Mind, if the leaſt Er ur e- $0} 
mains, takes Care to root it out, 7, T7" 

18, It is a Reproach to you, to be wiſe abroad, 
and to give gcod Counſel to others, and yet are 
not able te help your ſelf, [ 

19. ih me Jey, Brother | for I have found ⁵ 
the Way to pacify my moſt inveteiate Enemy, - Wh 

20. All good Men returned me Thanks, ang 
congratulated me in your Name. | 

21. He always appeared to me io favour your In- } 
tert. | N 

1 Tho' I am by no Means diſpoſed to favour ͤ] 
myſelf more than you, in Regaid to our Friendſhip, WY 
yet, when I compare our reſpeQive Actions, I bave 
greater Reaſon, I think, to de ſatisfied with m 
own Conduct than with yours, y 


23. Cle- 
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JH. © Clemency i is a Virtue which teaches a Man 
ts be as ſparing of another's Blood, as of his own, 
and not to treat another prodigally or cruelly, 
24. Either a more e Perle hath hurt yon, 
or a weaker ;. if a weaker, ſpare him; if a mote 
PO ſpare yourſelf. 
Never depart from that wholeſome Precept, 
band well your Time. 
26. Spare no Coft or Pains to acquire the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil. l 
27. I efteem that Man the beſt, and moſt per- 
fect, who ſo pardons others, as if himſelf was daily 
offending, and yet abſtains from Faults, as if he 
never pardoned any one. 
28. Forgive athers in many Things, a in 
nothing. ; 
29. Tis generous to forgive an Enemy. 
39. It is eaſier to forgive a ſingle Injury, than 
the ſame Injury repeated, 
31. It is but juſt to forgive ſmall Faults, and 
treat great ones with Severity. 
If * 32. Pardon my Unſkilſuineſs and Folly ; now at 
laſt J perceive, that I have been blind and thought · 


| leſs. 


| b me Form of Life, ſo far only to indulge the Body, 
45 may preſerve a good State of Health. 
ll; Fight that you ſhould par don me. 


34. If 1 did it with a good Intention, it is but 
35. As the young Man always behaved himſelf 


45 his own Son. 
36. Wherefore do I hh my Grief? which, 
when 


33. Be mindful to keep this ſound and whole- 


14 decenily, he greatly indulged bim, and loved him 
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when unbridled, finds ſufficient Matter in every 
the leaſt Cacumſtance. 

What Man that delights in Virtue, can 
pleaſe the People ? 

38. Popular Favour is ſought by the vileſt Ar- 
tices ; you .muſt level yourſelt with the Vulgar 
to pleaſe them; they will never approve what they 
do not own. 

39. Not to return an Obligation, when in our 
Power, is baſe, and diſpleaſes all Men, for even the 
Ungrateful complain of Ingratitude. 

40. Arts and Shifts, however they promiſe fair, 
and much pleaſe thoſe who practiſe them, are yet 
commonly fruſtrated, and, which is worſe, have 
a lad Ending. 

41. Let every Man clothe himſelf in ſuch ſober | 
Attire as befits his Place and Ca ling. 

42. If a proud Man be admoniſhed, tho' ever 
ſo mildly ay, lovingly, he looks on it as a Dif- 
grace, and therefore, inſtead of confeſſing or 
amending his Faults, generally reproaches his Re- 
prover as an over- buly; or cenſorious Perſon. 

43 The Crow preys only upon the Dead, but 
the Flatterer /ies in watt for the Living, 

44. Your Son is a Youjh of that promiſing 
urn, that I doubt not but you will train him up 
n thoſe refined Arts, which you have always /tu 
el yourſelf ; and more particularly in the Imita- 
ion of your exalted Virtues, | 


o | 


B 


Man to be froward. 


Excrisn Exauprxs. 


Ex his, juvo, lædo, &c. 


UT juvo, lædo, delecto, offendo, and other 
Verbs, fignifzing to help, to hurt, to pleaſe, MI ' 
&c. are uſed with the Accuſative Caſe, 


1. Fortune helps the Bold; many a Man loſeth 
his Life, by being too ſollicitous to ſave it. N 

2. The ſame Impulſe profits not all Animals; 
Anger helps Lions; Fear, the Stags; Violence 
helps the Hawk ; Flight, the Doves. ql 

3. You will greatly oblige me, if you will ſj} 
my Friend, in every Inſtance that is conſiſtent with 
your Dignity, 

4. No Good profits the Poſſeſſor, unleſs his Mind 
is prepared againſt the Loſs of it. | 

5. I had rather other Men ſhould hurt my God: 
Name, than 1 fend my Conſcience, 

6. Whatever hurts the Body or Mind, makes: 


7, No Man can hurt us in the Grave, tho' he 


be ever fo malicious. 
8. He was in the right, not to hurt his Reputo- 


tion, by being obnoxious to the leaſt Suſpicion. 


There are ſome Caſes in which we cannot} an 
act ourſelves, but have Recourſe to the T ruſt oy 57%” 
Friends, which whoever violates, he diſturbs the ; , 

Up 


Society of Mankind, and deſtroys the comme 
Safeguard of all; for we cannot do all T hings0 


ourſelves. 
10. Let them ſay what they will, no Speeci 

ean hurt me; if it be true, they cannot but ſpe: Il, 

well of me; if falſe, my Life and Conduct i 


diſprove them. 
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11. The Diſcourſe of a good Man, like a per- 
petual Spring of wholeſome Water, always pro- 
fits and delights thoſe that receive it. . 
* 12. If a Tree, nurſed up to bear Fruit, delights 
le, the Huſbandman ; if a Shepherd takes Pleaſure in 
the Encreaſe of his Flock; how muſt it delight 
thiſe, who have tutored a good Underſtanding, to 
ein ee what they formed, while tender, grown up to 
Maturity, and in itſelf perfect, 
ls; 13. I am ever delighting myſelf with the Muſes, 
nee and ſpend my Time in a literary Way, with a 
quiet, nay, a joyful and eager Mind. 
oſſif 14. We muſt take Heed, that while we are 
vn eving ſome, we do not offend others; but too often 
we hurt thoſe we ought not, or thoſe whom we 
lind bad better let alone; if this is done unwillingly, 
it betrays Negligence; if knowingly, Preſump- 
e: £100. o 
15. There is ſuch a Levity in moſt Men, that 
es my Conftancy in ſerving the State does not fo 
much delight, as my Glory offends them, 
Y he 16, I expected your Congratulations, and am 
perſuaded you omitted them for Fear of giving C. 
fence to certain Perſons, | 
17. If you bear your Afflictions in the Manner 
am informed, I have more Reaſon to congratulate 
your Fortitude, than to ſooth your Grief, ; 
18. As Medicine cures the Body, fo does Philo- 
ſophy cure the Mind. 


Verba comparandi, &c, 


II, FE RBS of comparing (as, comparo, com- 

| pono, contendo, confero, æquo, æqui- 

paro, &c.) g:vern an Accuſaiive Caſe of the Perſon, 
' L 


ar 
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or Thing compared, and a Dative of that to which 
it is compared. | 


1. Happy is the Man, who can juſtly compur, 
Sis own old Age to that of a ſprightly fucceſsful 
Courſer, 

2. Wiſdom is more precious than Rubies, and 
all the Things thou canſt deſire, are not worthy 
to be compared to her. 
23. Who is there that is not afraid to compar: 
himpelf with you ? 
4. Compare yourſelf with the Wiſe, if you deſire 
truly (o know your own Merit. 
5. It is abſurd to compare divine Things with 

Suman. | 

6. Can you compare yourſelf with my Glory, ſaid 
the Fly to the Ant, | 

7. Never compare thy Condition with thoſe thou 
counteſt more proſperous than thyſelf, but rather 
with thoſe whom thou knoweſt to be unhappy, 
and then thou wilt find Cauſe to rejoice in thine 
own Lot. 

8. He was ſo vain as to think himſelf equal to the 
brave/l, 


Interdum vero, Ablativum,  &c. 


UT ſometimes Verbs of comparing have an Ab- 
lative Caſe after them, with the Prepoſition 
cum: And ſometimes an Accuſative, with the Pre- 
Poſitions ad, or inter, | 


B 


1, With 
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I. With an Ablative Caſe, 


1. If you muſt compare yourſelf with others, then 
umbare yourſelf with all Men, and not with a few. 
2. The ready Denial of a Kindneſs is better 
than a vexatious Delay; as a quick Death is 

Mercy, when compared with a lingering Torment. 

3. It is impoſſible to form a right Judgment of 
Things, unleſs we compare Man with Man, Time 
ire Wt Time, and Circumſtance with Circumſtance, 

4. It in Friendſhip what is ſeemingly profitable 
e compared*wiih what is really virtuous, the Ap- 
pearance of Utility mult be 1<jeted, and Virtue 
revail,” 

. H you compare our longeſt Life with Eternity 
will be found very ſhort. 

b. Sublimity and Greatneſs of Soul, alſo Polite- 
eſs, Honeſty, and Generoſity, are — more 
greeable to Nature and Pleaſure, than Life, than 
niches ; to deſpiſe theſe, and if we compare them 
ith the public Good, to eſteem them as nothing, 
the Character of a great and elevated Mind. 

7. If we compare his Words with his Actions. 
thing can be more inconſiſtent, 


46 2. With an Accuſative Caſe, 


1. You are miſtaken; this Man, ſo old, fo 
thered and decrepid, is - by no Means to be com- 
red to that other, who has a fine Air, and looks 
ke a Gentleman. 
2. A Warrior indeed | Mars himſelf would not 
e to compare his Valour to yours, 

, L 2 —_— YT. 


% 
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3. As al] Virtue is the Reſult of theſe four Quz 
lities, Knowledge, Juſtice, Magnanimity, and 
Moderation; fo in the Choice of a Duty, thoſe 
Qualities muſt neceflarily come in Competition with 
oe another, SOT: | 

4. Compare the Life of each of them together, 
2nd you will not long doubt to which you ſhould 
give the Preference, 


HI. Verba dandi, et reddendi, &c. 


E RBS ſignifying to give, (as, do, dono, 
' lIargior, dedo, tribuo, miniſtro, ſuppedito, 
commodo, præbeo, exhibeo, &c.) Alſo Verbs to 
reſtore, (ar, reddo, reſtituo, refero, repono, &ec. 


add to ihe Accuſative of the Thing (given or reſtored) 


a Dative of the Perſon (to whom it is given, &c.) 


1. GivinG.. 
1. God hath given Men Abilities, not only for 


their own Uſe, but for the Advantages and Bene- 


fit of others, 

2. Shall I call him liberal that gives to him. 
only; or good-natured that pardons himſelf ; c 
him pitiful, that is affected only with his own 
Misfortunes ? | 

3- He but late gives a Favour, who gives to it 
that aſſes it. 

4. Fortune often gives her Gifts to the unworthy, 

5. It is a difficult Thing to impeſe upon an old Mar, 

6. Nothing is ſo popular as Peace, in whicl 
not only they to u om God hath given Senſibilit) 
but even the Houſes and Fields ſeem to rejoice. 

7. If any God would er me, at this Age, 


be a Child again, and ciy in the Cradle, 1 woul 
| x. kreſec 


—— ü 
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reject it; for I ſhould be unwilling to begin anew 
the Race I have finiſhed, and be ſet bagk to the 
farting Poſt, juſt as I have run round the Courſe, 
| gs 28 aſide theſe frivolous Excuſes ; I have 
not got enough yet: when | have, 7 will give my- 
ſelf up entirely to Philoſophy. Firſt ſeek this, and 
you will want nothing more, 

9. According as Aﬀairs go with us, we are all 
either proud or humble, 

10. When he heard of his Son's Death, he gave 
up his Mind to Sorrow; for he was a good Boy, 
no, i and always attentive to his Preceptor. 
to, 11. Envy, which is the Canker of Honour, is 
5 10 beſt extinguiſhed by attributing a Man's Succeſles 
Ke. rather to Divine Providence and Felicity, than to his 
<0 own Qualifications and Virtues. 
+) 12. 1 attribute as much to your Judgment, as to 

my own, when I ſay, that I am perſuaded that the 
World will approve whatever Meaſures we ſhall 
for agree upon. 45 
ne- 13. Nature aſks but little, and a wiſe Man will 
accommodate himſelf t Nature. 
me. 14. He that /ends an attentive Ear to wholeſome 
- ol Reproof,, and is obedient to it, is to be numbered 
own among the Wiſe, and ſhall be able at laſt zo give 
good Inſtructions to others. | | 
on 15. Lend not to him that is mightier than thy- 
ſelf; but if thou doſt lend, count it Joſt, | 
th 16. If you would end me your Hand, I ſhould 
Var be obliged to you. EN 
pic 17. If I go on to ſupply my Son in his Extrava- 
lit; gancies, 1 muſt be a Slave all my Life-time. This 
e. gives me great Trouble, 
e, 0h 18. The Palm Tree, with its ſpreading Branches, 
ou «forded themy as they were drinking, a delightful 
ejec L 3 ade. 


/ 
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Shade. And in their Return Home the Moon gate 
them Light. 

19. Such was his. Converſation,. he was never 
uneaſy, but gave himſelf 2p to his Companions ; he 
cloſed with their Humours, thwarted no one, noi 
ſet himſelf up above them; and ſurely. this is the 
Way to get Reputation and Friends without Envy, 


2. RESTORING, or RETURNING, 


1. It is barbarous- to return Injuries to theſe, 
-from whom we have received Kindneſs: and 
quite unnatural to return Evil-to him, from whom 
we have. received nothing but Good. 
2. I returned my Maſter the Book he lent me; 
though Books delight me very much, I ought tn 
re/lore them to the Owner. h | 

3. When we die, the Body 7s returned. to tht 
Earth, and the Soul aſcends into Heaven. 

4. Remember to give me this again when I ſhall 
demand it. 

5. I am forced to take theſe Affronts, whilſt II © 
am endeavouring to help you to the Treaſure you had P 
loſt, and to refore it to you. 

6. I have not ſlept one Wink this Night, while 
I was conſidering how to re/tore your Son to you. 

7. It is an eaſy. Thing to return à Favour to your 
Benefattor, if you are covetous, without Expence; 
if lazy, without Trouble. He that accepts a Bene- 
fit willingly and thankfully, at.the very Time be 
is obliged, .hath-returned it. | 

8. Should not I. have. returned. him. the Money! 
No; nor ſhould you have bought any Thing d 
him, or ſold any I hing to him, thereby to encou 
rage his. Profuſeneſs.., % _ , 


r 


r 


ans 


9. The 
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9. They who honour an unworthy Perſon feem 
fooliſh ; but they who return not the like 10 thoſe 
who have deſerved woll of them, incur the Suſpicion 
of a bad Heart, | | 

10. I beg you will not aſk me why I undertook 
his Defence, leſt hereafter / /hould-retort the Queſ- 


tion upon you. a 


IV. Verba promittendi, &c. 


FE R'BS ſgnifying to promife, (as, promitto, 
polliceor, ſpondeo, &c.) or to pay (as, ſolvo, 
exſolvo, pendo, numero, &c.) require a Dative 
Caſe of the Perſon, with an Accnuſative of the Thing 
promiſed, Sc. | 


1, PROM Is ING. 


1. I cannot promiſe you Succeſs in your Deſign, 
but I: promiſe yu my Help towards the Accom- 
pliſhment of it. 

2. They:promiſetbemſelves many Things in vain, 
who are led by Hopes. 

3. Who can promiſe the Sower a Crop; the Sa- 
lor his Haven; or the Soldier Victory? The 
Event of all Things are uncertain ; we go, how 
ever, where Probability leads us, and herein follow 
Reaſon, not Certainty. 1 0 
4. Theſe are what Phitoſophy promiſeih her P 
ils, common Senſe, Humanity,.and the ſocial 
Virtues. | | 


5. How ridiculous is it to promiſe ourſelves a long 


Life; when: we are not certain of to-morrow 


How: 
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How great Folly is it to ſtretch out and enlarge 
our diſtant Hopes, ſaying, I will buy, I will build! 
Believe me, all Things are doubtful and uncertain 
to the moſt happy : No one ought to promiſe bimſelf 
any Thing to come. 

+. 6. Before my Arrival, he was very liberal in 
bis Promiſes to all your Dependants. 

7. This I promiſe you, and for this I anſwer to 
my Country, that, provided I myſelf have given 
Satisfaction to the State, his Conduct ſhall never 
be different from mine. 

'8. What I before promiſed you, that I again 
avow, and take upon me to make good, when Op- 
portunity ſhall ſerve. 

If Fortune does not deceive me, / promiſe 
you ſpeedily to terminate this Buſineſs to your Sa- 
tisfaction. 


a. PAYING. 


1. It is agreeable to Prudence, as well: as Na- 
ture, to pay that Honour to your Parents, that you 
expect your Children ſhould pay te you. 

2. It is very ungenerous, and the worſt of 
Uſury, in a Man of Affluence to force a poor 
Man, when he hath diſcharged the whole Debt, 
te pay, him an extravagant Intereſt. 

3. He paid as much to the Tything-Mem as he 


4 2 was ordered to pay. 


4. Such was the Tax they paid the King. 
5. For three Years he paid his Soldiers their 
Wages from Contributions raiſed in the Cities of 


IANA v. Verba 
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V. Verba imperandi, &c. 
5 R S fignifying to command (as, impero, 


przcipio, dominor, edico, &c.} or to tell, 
ſhew, or ſignify, (as, nuncio, dico, narro, de- 
claro, explico, monſtro, ſignifico, &c.) govern a 
Dative Caſe of the Perſon, and an Accuſative of t 
Thing, if they be tranſitius. 


1, COMMANDING, 


1. We muſt take Care that Reaſon governs that, 
Part of the Mind which ought to obey, But how, 
you will ſay, muſt it govern it? Why, as a Maſter 
governs his Servant, a General his Soldiers, a Pa- 
rent his Son. | 

2. He beſt knows how to rule over his Inferiors,. 
who hath firſt learned to obey his Superiors. 

3. A vile Slave is intolerably inſolent, when he 
can wantonly domineer over the greateſt Perſons.” ** 
4. He is a Slave, who cannot command his own 
Defires. : 

5. It is eaſier for a Man to govern all other Crea- 
tures, than to govern Men. p | 

6. When we are charged. to. command ourſelves, 
we are charged to take Care: that Reaſon may re- 
ſtrain Temerity, | BU 

7. How blind and miſtaken are they, who de- 
fire to extend their Dominion beyond the Seas, 
and by the Help of their Soldiers to add Provinees 
to Provinces, being ignorant at the ſame Time, 
that to command themſelves, is the greateſt-Empire: 
in the World. : | 

5 8. When. 
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8. When Men are united in the Bonds of Af- 

fection, they will be, firſt, the Maflers of thoſe Paf- 
Fons to which others are Slaves, and then they 
feel a Joy in the Practice of Juſtice and Honeſty, 

9. "Temperance is a Virtue, which commands 
the Afeftions in Regard to Pleaſures ;; ſome ſhe ut- 
terly deteſts and drives from her; others ſhe diſ- 
penſes with, and never purſues them for Pleaſure's 
Sake only. | 

10. According to my Abilities, give my Fe/Jows 
Ser vants Inſtructions after the ſame Manner, | 

11. At that Time Rome was Miſtreſs of the 
whole World, © 

12. J ſhall go in myſelf, and Hrichiy charge the 
Servants, that they ſuffer no one to carry the Child 
away. 


2. SHEWING, or TELLING. 


1. Tradeſmen will not few their faulty Wares 


to Men of Skill. 

2. Philoſophy prompts us to relieve the Priſo- 
ner, the Infirm, the Neceſſitous; to ſhew the [gne- 
rant their Erters, and rectify their Affections. 

- 3- Nothing can be more juſt, than to ſhew the 
Way to the Wandering Traveller, 

4. He explained to me all the difficult Paſſages of 
that Author, | i 

F. I think it proper not only to intimate to you, 
but to declare poſitively, that nothing can be more 
grateful to me than your Letters, 

6. Flatterers find no Acceptance with good 


Princes; he is more acceptable to them, who 


deals ſincerely, and tells them the Truth. 


7. 41 
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7. T will ſay to myſelf, ** What is it that I labour, 
ſweat, and am fo ſollicitous for?“ when it is but 
very little that I want, and it will not belong that 
I ſhall need any Thing. | 

8. Say not to thy Neighbour, © Go, and come 

again to-morrow ;” when it is in your Power to 
ſerve him to-day. | 
* 9. A Farmer, be he ever fo old, will readily 
anſwer one that aſks him, For whoſe Sake he 
plants ?” For the Sake of the immortal Gods, that 
as I received thoſe Bleſſings from my Anceſtors, I 
may tranſmit them to Poſterity. 

10. He ſaluted ne in yuur Name. | 

11. He that reminds a Man of a Benefit, de- 
mands it again; nor muſt we tell others of it; he 
that hath conferred a Benefit muſt be ſilent; let 
him ſpeak of it, who hath received it, 

12. Such is my Advice, and if you tell it to the 
IVije and Good, I doubt not but they will approve 

of it. | 


13. Be ſure you tell him the whole Story from 
the Beginning to the End. 

14. Having ſo long poſſeſſed a Friendſhip for 
you, I cannot but acquaint you with my Senti- 
ments, concerning your Affairs. 


15. He gives himſelf a Denial, who aſks an Im- 
poſſibility. 


Excipe rego, guberno, &c. 


Eb rego and guberno, which have an Accuſa- 

tive Caſe after them ; alſo moderor, and tem- 
pero; which Verbs, as in the Examples given in the 
Syntax, have either an Accuſative or a Dative Caſe 
of the Perſon, or Thing governed. 


I. Rego, 
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J. Rego, Guberno, 


With an Accuſative Caſe. 


*. Happy are the People, whom their King ge- 
verns with Juſtice and Moderation. 

2 I return you my moſt humble Thanks, that 
amidſt ſo many important Affairs, you have been 
pleaſed 10 dire me in ſuch Things, as were offered 
to your Conſideration, 

+ You are not apt to miſtake ; but if you do, 
1 can ſet you right. 
4. I exhort you, that you would direct and ge- 
vern all Things by your own Wiſdom, and not 
ſuffer yourſelf to be led away by the Advice of 
others. 

5. Providence will order every thing for the beſt, 


11. Moderor, Tempero. 


Vi th a Dative Caſe. 


I. It requires no mean Capacity, tho” it be not 
perfect Wiſdom, to be able to govern your Mind 
— Voice, when you are provoked. 11 
2. Wine is not wont. to gevern Men, but Men | 
Wine; ſuch indeed as are of a good Diſpcſition; p 
but ſuch as are of a bad one, will be the ſame, 5 
were they to drink nothing but Water. 
. We cannot pay too much Reſpect to thoſe 
* ſeaſonably corre cur Aye. 
I cannot can mand myſe'f, ſo as not to exhibit 7 
one SED of Antiquity. 
5. He was ſo paſſionate, he had no Command ver 


over his Tongue. 13 
| 2. With 


W 
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2. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. I will govern my Life and my Thoughts, a8 
if all Men were to read the one, and ſee the other. 

2. It is an idle Thing to pretend that we can- 
not govern our Anger, 

3. They, who in the general Courſe of their 
Lives, govern themſelves by no Rule, are ridicu- 
lous, when they pretend Conſcience in any 
Thing. 

4. None find it more difficult than a King, eſ- 
pecially in the Heat of his Youth, to bridle his 
ug rath, . | 

5. In every Thing rule but thy/elf, and thou 
ſhalt be at Eaſe. 

b, The Wind and the Weather direct all rural 
Aﬀairs. 

7. As no Animal, be it wild or tame, oliens 
Reaſon, (far it is che Nature of them to be deaf 
to Perſuaſion) ſo the. Paſſions, unleſs you can 
govern them. thotoughly, will not be perſuaded ; 3. 
** will not hear you, however weak they are in 

egree. 

5. The Acceſs and Receſs of the Sun orders the 
Meaſure of Heat and Cold. 

9. He is a good Governor, who moderates his 
Power with Clemeney. 


VI. Verba fidendi Dativum, &c. 
LV ERBS fgnifying to truſt or believe, (as, fido, 


.confido, committo, mando, credo, &c.) go- 


vern.a Dative Caſe of the Perſon, and an — 
if the Thing truſted, _ | 


1. He 
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1, He is happy, and generally proſpers in his 
Deſigns, who confides more in Providence, than in 
his own Skill and Toduſtry. | 

2. Nothing is carried on in the Affairs of Mor- 
tals, without the Providence of God; we muſt 
treiſt therefore more tothe Divine Favour, than to 
the Counſels, or Strength of Man. 

3. Have you ſupplied the young Man who was 
truſted to your Care with Money? Then you have 
ruined him; tis no ſeſs than giving him a Sword 
to deſtroy himſelf. | 

4. You have obliged me by your Reproaches 
truſt that to you, which was committed to my Faith- 
Fulneſs and Taciturnity; and to diſcloſe that to you, 
which I was forbid to tell to any one. 

F. A prudent Man ſcarce truſts himſelf, much 
leſs another. | | 

6. Notwithſtanding his Adver aries were fo pow- 
erſul, he truſied to himſelf, and his own Virtues. 
9, Our Confidence in honeſt and good Men 
_ ariſes from that we have not the leaſt Suſpicion of 
Fraud and Injury, and therefore we think our Per- 
ſons, our Fortunes, and Fzmilies, are ſafely and 
properly to be tru/ied to them. 2 

8. Tis more adviſeable not to commit yourſelf 
to Danger, than when in Danger to ſtudy how to 

extricate yourſelf, 

9. Do you think I will tra my Fortunes to a 
worthleſs Servant? 

10. Commit nothing but what you can truft an 
Enemy with, 8 . 

11. When once Fortune has prevailed with 
Men to commit themſelves entirely to her, ſhe _ 

Tally 
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ally makes them more greedy of Power, than ca- 


pable of it. 


12. If you would have any Thing done as it 


ſhould be, traf it to this Man. 

13. 1 recommend the whole of this Affair to your 
dagactty. ' | „ | 

t4. From all my Diſtreſſes this Good has ariſen, 
that I have reduced into Writing, Matters which 
were not ſufficiently known to our Times, and yet 
are moſt worthy. our Attention. | 

15. Do not much believe them that ſeem to deſpiſe 
Fiches ; for when they deſpair of them they detyiſe 


them, and none are more cloſe-fiſted when they 
get them, 


too eaſily to believe himjelf; therefore let us cxa- 
mine, watch, and inſpect our own Heaits; for we 
ourſelves are our greateſt Flatterers. 


17. He that eaſily credits an ill Report of his 


Neighbour, is almoſt as faulty as the firſt Inven- 


tor of it, | g 

18, It is equally a Fault to believe all Men, and 
% believe none; but the former I would call a more 
zenerous Fault, the latter a more ſafe one. 


19. It is ridiculous to give more Credit to one, 
ho hath heard a Thing, than to him who ſaw it. 


ill, we ought not ts believe him. 


we both received, without thinking it proper to 
Abort you well to conſider for the 13 whom 
ou tri, and whom to beware of. | 

22, Nothing can be. more baſe, than to de- 
: M 2 ceive 


* 


16. It is dangerous for a Man too ſuddenly, or 


20. IF a Man hath but once perjured himſelf, 
et him afterwards ſwear by as many Gods as he 


21, I could not reflect upon the Treatment we 


— — 3 — 
- 


Fortune and Reputation, 


to deceive thoſe, who had not been hurt, unleſs 


25. A Friend ſhould neither be pleaſed with the 
Purſuit of, nor ealy te believe a Calumny, 


fellowing, whither it be the Perſon or Toig, to be 


— — 
— — — — 
3 
. 4 
% 
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ceive the Man who hath entruſted you with both his 


23. No one truft. another, unleſs he thinks him 
faithful; It is the Part of a conſummate Villain, 


they had truſted him. | 

24. When Men ſeem to ſpeak more earneſtly 
on the Account of ſome Advantage, It is not con- 
venient to believe them. 


TIT VII. Verba obſequendi, Ke. 
* RBS Agnifying to obey, yield to, er com. 
ply with, (as, obſequor, obedio, pareo, ceo, 


morigeror, ſervio, &c. ) or the contrary Ferbs (as te- 
pugno, reſiſto, coutradico, &c. ) require the Nin 


ak in the Dative Caſe. 


1. QI. 


1. Whom Men believe to be more prudent in un 
conſulting for their Good than themſelyes, him they ;, } 


will -chearfully obey. de 

2. Nothing can be more ſafe, nothing more . 
commendable, than to 9hey, and ſubmit to the Hi is r 
of God, lo | 


. It has been ever deemed” a Part of Wiſcon is 
to Pala to the Circum/lances of the Times, that is, ll tere 


comply with Neceſſity. a 


4. The Body ought to be kept in ſuch Ado Th 
and Order, as that it may be always ready to vl |, ;j 


he 8 of Reaſon and I iſdim in the Executio ure 
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of Buſineſs, and in perſevering under Hard- 
ſhips. g | : 

5. Even Robbers have their Laws, which they 
obey and obſerve, > IR 

6. Bears and Lions, by mo Uſage, will be 
brought to fawn upon their Maſters. 5 

7. Even Anger will yield to 4 Gift ; nay, a rich 
Preſent, prudently placed, will extinguiſh that 
Wrath, which was thought implacable. 

8. He that rebukes a Man for his Faults may 
perhaps diſpleaſe him ; but when he conſiders he 
could have no other End in it but his Good, he 
will think himſelf more obliged to him, than to 
one who humours him in every Thing. 
m- 9. The Drunkard thinks him his Friend that 
will keep him Company, and the proud Man him 
re- that will fatter bim. | 
Vu 10. We can never ſufficiently admire Philoſo- 
4e phy, which if a Man obey, he may pals every 

Stage of Life without Trouble. | Ss 
11. Let us give May to wiſe Men, and not 
ſquabble with Fools. 7 

12. If we would deny ourſelves ſometimes in - 
unneceſſary Deſires, eyen when it is in our Power 
they to humour ourſelves, and gratify our Deſires, it would 
de of excellent Uſe. | 
Wl » 13. He that gratifies any Man with that which 
1 is rather to his Detriment than to his Benefit, is 
lo far From deſerving to be called liberal, that he 
is to be accounted the moſt pernicious of Flat- 
terers, | 

14. We muſt take Care not to look upon 
Things unknown as known, and too haſtily o//ent 


to them ; we muſt not aſſent to any Thing raſhly nor 
arogantly, 


M 3 15. Ye 
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15. Ye were free at Home, and if Servitude be 
your Lot here, your beſt Way will be t ſubmit 
10 it, | OF. | 3 5 
ai As the adding Weight to a Scale neceſſarily 
depreſſes that Scale in a Balance, ſo the Mind ne- 
celfarily yields to whet-is ſelf- evident. | 
17. VN Man can ſerve Pleaſures and Virtue at 
Yi. 7 

18. There are ſome Men who will bear any 
Thing, and be Slaves to any Man, if they can 
thereby compaſs what they deſite. 

19. There are certainly no greater Slaves than 
they who ſerve Anger. n 

20. If your Mind gets the better of you, you 
ferve that, and not yourſelf; they are better Men 
who conquer the Will, than thoſe whom the Will 
conquers. | 
21, It is ſometimes neceſſary to comply with the 
Times, as not to loſe an Opportunity when given, 
22. He is to be accounted free, who is a Slave 
to no Vice. 3 
23. It is not right for the Elder to ſerve the 

Younger. © A fi © 

24. I pray you tate Care of your Health, and 
uſe not too violent Exerciſe, when you have the 
Liberty to play. "gx 


2. RESISTING, 


I. He that reſis his own evil Inclinations, 13 
more e of Laurel, than the Captain, who 

conquers a ſtubborn Enemy. 
2. The Virtue of the Mind is of greater Force 
than Strength of Body; for a whole City of 
e mighty 


ty 


Exxon ExaAZWT ES. 
mighty Men are not able to re a 3 . and pious 
Commander. AAA 

3. As you are ſo far ſuperior to me in Prudence 
and Wiſdom, I ſhall not pretend to gainſay your 


7 5. L116 * 11* 93 Jt 831k 0 017759 
Do nothing that i is repugnant either to Honour 
or Cobſeienzew ; | v 1b) 


5. 1 thought it in vain 7o pelo d 3 
Man, either in Word or Dec. 

6. Let me intreat you to remember that you are 
2 Man; to ſupport with Reſolution ſuch Accidents 
as no Prudence can prevent, and for which no 
Mortal is anſwerable ; | and te bear up againſt the 
Power of Fortune, and the Pangs of Grief.” 

7. It is much eaſier 10 prevent ilt Habits, than 
to maſter them. 

8. Strive not peremptorily with 4 Superior i in 
Diſcourſe, tho' his Opinion differs from yours, 

9. Philoſophy teaches to act, not to ſpeak ;/ and 
requires that every one fhould lo live according to 
the Law preſcribed, that their Works may not 
differ from. their Wards. _ 

10. As Deceit is in all Reſpects execrable; ſo 
it is particularly repugnant to Friendſbip; becaule it 
aboliſhes Truth, without which Friendſhip muſt 
loſe its Name. 


\ 


vin. Verba winandi, Ke. 
FE: RBS that fignify to n (as minor, 


minitor, interminot) er to be angry with, 

(as, iraſcor, ſuccenſeo) gevern a DativeC aſe. 
Note, The former gavenn a Dative of tb boſon 
end an hben of the Fong CIR Ke. 
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1. THREATENING. 


1. Tho' a Tyrant threatens you with Death, yet 
dare to be juſt ; you myſt die once, and you can 
die but once. E ee 

2. God threatens Kings, Kings threaten Lordi, 
and Lords threaten us ; he that is a Tyrant over 
one Man, is a Slaye to another, 

3. It is ſcarce human to threaten Friends. 

4. They who proudly threaten others, either 
fancy themſelves Gods, or do not think that what 
they: threaten to others may fall upon themſelves, 

5. My Houſe being on Fire threatens a Confla- 
gration to the whole City, © 

6. The Example of an Injury unpuniſhed, 
threatens the ſame o all Men; for if it is permitted 
to injure any one without Puniſhment, who can 
be ſafe from the Violence of the Wicked? 

7. Such an Enemy is he to his Country, that 
he now threatens it with Fire and Sword. 

8. The old Gentleman took me afide, and 

threatens both you and me with Elm Rods, 


2 BEING ANGRY.' 


1. Melancholy Men ſeem to be angry,. not only 
with others, but with themſelves. L 

2. Some Men throw away their Money, as if 
they were angry with it ; which is commonly the | 
Error of weak Minds and large Fortunes. 

3. The Prodigal Man ſometimes counterfeits | 
the Liberal; but there is a great Difference be- 
tween, knowing how t0\give, and not knowing 
how to keep Money: I do not call him 1 

| LL | wag 
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who it 255 with bit Money, and therefore does 


not give, but throw it away. 

4. Anger does n always riſe from an "Th; ury 
nor — Defire of Puniſhment, for we art — 
angry, not with thoſe who have hurt us; but with 
thoſe who are about to Hurt us; and the moſt weak 
are oftentimes angry at the frrongift, whom they 
cannot hope to'\puniſh, © | 

5. The Wrath of a King ſtrikes Terror into 


him with whom be ir offendtd, as if the Sentence of 


Ld 


Death was pronounced againſt him. 
6. Amongſt a free People, whoſe Laws hay: ds 
Reſpect to Perſons, a Smoothneſs of Temp 
neceſſary; leſt we ſh6uld'fall"mnto"an"it)8, d 
greeable Peeviſhneſs, by being 7 Caſs at impyrti — 
N ot unteaſonable Pettonb. | 
this Matter indeed there is nv "AE of 


1412979. 


11 , 
0 Sum cum compolitg ok. 


be angry wy ine young Man. 
24 


gu M. with ins Ceed (abſum, ha? 9 
ſum, inſum, interſum, obſum, præſum, pro- 
ſum, ſubſum, feperfym) alh _— poſſum, 1 | 


4 mn, den 


* 1930 


1 7 Quit n Things, rather than tolthke the - 
Precepts of Wiſdom z love them ' ſincerely, and 


they will be a ſtronger Guord than Money can 
procure the. 


2. A Wall is a Defence of à City, but 1 


Courage of the Inhabitarts is the dengel Bu - 
wark, - 

1 Good Men may be in Contempt for a Time; 
but 
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| . but in the End they hal be accounted the only 
| wiſe Men. 
4. I recommend all my Affairs to your Care 
and Protection, but particularly oy Son, for he iz 
my principal Concern, - - 
5. They followed him with their Families and 
| their Cattle ; for this was their Money. 
6. As it never can be well with the Wicted, the 


Fooliſh, or Indolent, ſo no Men: can be wretched 


who is brave, wiſe and virtuous, | , 
| 1. Let no one be diſpleaſed at my ing, Things 
have not gone ſo well with us this ummer, as We 
could IJ 

'8. Whenever I hear my Friend reproached, I 
ſhould be aſhamed nat to defend him. 
| 9. Many in their Proſperity forget their Friends, 
| dan to their Loſs and Hazard, /tood by them in 


verſit 
0. Refuſe not 10 fland by a Friend in his Dan- 


11. Wonder not that you ſee me defend him in 
this Cauſe, tho' in other ReſpeQs I have e 
kim blameable. 

22. Behold | 4 Preſent from your Father. 
13. He is a Man, who wants Money, but he 
ſcarce deſerves the Name, who wants Erudition. 
14. He that ſees his Neighbour poſſeſs ſomewhat 
Which 55 wanting ta himſelf, is apt to think how 
happy he ſhould be, if he was in that Man's Con- 
dition, and in the mean Time, never thinks of 
enjoying his own, which perhaps may in many 
Reſpects be happier than that of his Neighbour, 
which he ſo much admires, 


a 


15. No 
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15. No Man can be properly ſaid to be miſera- _ 
ble, who ts not wanting to himſelf. 


Avarice all Things. 


17. The whole of my Ambition is, not to be 
wanting, either in Advice or Aſſiſtance to m 


to rank in that Number, 

18. There is ſo wonderful a Grace and Autho- 
rity in Virtue, that even the worſt of Men approve 
of it, and deſire to be accounted virtuous them- 
felves, 


19. A clear Underſtanding, and right Judgment 
of Thi * 


ings, gives perpetual Comfort and Satisfac- 
tion to him in whom it is. + 


20. Men ought certainly to have more Cou 
21. In Juſtice is the greateſt Splendor of Virtue, 


from which Men are tiled good, whoſe principal 
Duty is to _— no one. 


22. A tender-hearted Man hates to be . at 
any cruel Action. 


23. He was ſo great a Lover of his Country, of 


ſuch Integrity and inflexible Conſtauey, that even 
when he had the Gout, he attended to every Ruſi- 


24. Fortune cannot de much Harm to the Man, 


who puts a ſtronger Confidence in Virtue, than 
in 2 Cauſes. 


5. Glory has been prejudicial to — E 
15. In the Caſe of Liberality, it ſhould be our 
uſt Care, that what we give may not be to the Diſ- 


vantage of the Receiver, or any other Perſon, and 
nat it may not be above our Circumſtances. 


27. He 


16. Few Things are wenting to Profperity 3 3 0 : 


Friends, or even to theſe whom I have no Reaſon | 


neſs, which he thought was of Service to the State. 
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27. He was not only preſent, but had the chief 
Management in thoſe Affairs 3 nor did he omit any 
Thing, that might be — from a Judicious, 
vigilant, and affectionate Friend. 

28. Hither ought all Things to be referred by. 
thoſe who preſide over others, that they who are in 
Subjection ta them may be as happy as poſſible ; 
and it is the Part, not only of him who rules ove 

Bit Companions and. Fellow-citizens, but of hin 
alſo, who is Maſter of Slaves and Cattle, to be 
ſubſervient to the Intereſt and Benefit of all over 
whom he preſides. 

29. It wete to be wiſhed, that all who pref Fae in 
Governments. were like the Laws, which, in pu- 
niſhing, are directed not by N NN but by 
Equity, + ad, 

30. Strength of Body, . with Pru- gane 
dence, is very profitable; but without that, it 
does more Harm than Good to theſe very 8 that 
laus it. een 

31. F reed profit a a City nothing, unles Ml 1. 
denen Hejent i . with 

32. The Diſcourſe: and * of my 2. 

F riends ſerved me inſtead of Medicine; ſuch ho- 3. 
neſt Comforts: are the beſt of Remedies, for what - MW ref; 
ever. faiſes the Spirits daes Good to the Body, his \ 
It is better to profit the Bad, on the Account 4. 

of the Good, than to be wanting to the Good, on ¶ treat. 
Account of: the Bad, when they cannot be ſepa- I Bin- 
rated: Such is the Way of Divine Providence. * 


34. Beams made of Fir ſupborted the Rory. and 
35. Vou may know that a denſe of Goodneſs (till 6. 
fo i in the Minds of the moſt corrupt Men; 900 that 
that Men, however negligent, are not quite void ed, i 


of Sbame ; ; for almoſt all diſſemble their Cries 
WL an 
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of ed when they have ſucceeded, they enjoy in- 
1y eed the Ffuits of their Actions, but at the ſame 
„ Time endeavour to conceal the Actions them- 


ſelves. | # 
7356. He excelled bis Anceſtors in Learning. 
in 37. They who are unwilling, or are not able 
; „„ manage their own A Fairs, muſt act by others, 
or 38. He was ſo broken by Calamity, that no- 


m thing remained to him of his former Dignity. 


Dativum ferme regunt, &c. 


Us 7 RBS compounded with theſe Adverbs bene, 

ſatis, male; or with theſe Prepoſitions, pre, 
ad, con, ſub, ante, poſt, ob, in, inter, ſuper, 
u- W;nerally govern a Dative Caſe. 


1. Bene. 


1. Do good to good Men, for a Kindneſs laid up 
with a good Man is a Treaſure, ; 

2. He is good, who dath good to others. 

3. I have learned to loſe as little of my Kind- 
neſs as poſſible ; for I will do no Man good againſt 
his Will. 
int 4. Nothing can be more provoking, than to be 
on Wl treated il] by thoſe, to whom we have been great 
pa- Benefactors. 

ö 5. To ad well for our Country is a noble Thing; 
and to ſpeak well of it is by no Means abſurd. 

6. If you have done good to a Friend, repent not 
that you have done. it; for you ought to be aſham- 
el, if you had not done it, 


2. Satis. 
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2. Satis. 


07 2 
I. Knowledge is infinite; and it is impofſible Z 
thoroughly to ſatisfy the Appetite in great and ve. Will 6 
| nerous Minds. | | tre 
| 2. Man was never made for Levity and Plea- 7 
ſure, but rather for grave and weighty Studies; {Won 
not that we are debarred the Enjoyment of Diver- Wu 
fions, provided that we uſe them moderately, when {Whidz 
zue have diſcharged our ſerious and more important 8 
Buſineſs. | ol 

3. When I found that he would not deign 1 

ive me Satisfatiion, I determined to apply to his 

Friends. 

4. I beg you would conſider of ſome Means h Ml | 
. ſatisfy him, who, you are ſenſible, I am very de- Wye 


rous ſhou'ld firſt be ſatisfied. 
5. So great are the Obligations you have laid Nom 
upon me, that I find it much eaſier 10 ſatisfy the 3 


— — r m SS — - 


| Marld than myſelf, in making a Return, 4. 
| ther 

3. Male. bar 

. 5. 

I. Speak ill of no one; and it becometh you no ere 

more to hear Calumnies than to report them. 6, 


2. Before you ſpeak ill of any Man, conſider Wer: 
whether he hath not obliged you by ſome real In in 
Kindneſs, and then it is a bad Return zo peut ill Mer 

of him, who hath done you good. 7. 

3. It is. manifeſt, they who indiſcriminately iber 

ſpeak ill of ail Men, do it from a Fault of Nature, Wit t 

not from the Merit of thoſe whom they abuſe. '. Ws. 

4. It is dangerous for that Man ts reproach an- Pod, 

| other, Wictib 
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ber, when the ſame, or the like, or the contrary, 
or a worſe Crime, may be ebjefted to himſelf. 

5. Take Care, you xnow not what Sort of Man 
yu are reviling. : 

b. Who is there that cannot reproach one of that 


fre, if he is ſo inclined ? 


ſome out of Covetouſneſs, to defraud their Neigh- 
tour; and ſome out of Fear, to avoid Danger, or 
hide a Fault. 

8. Think not that you make me amends by 
Words, when in Fact you have treated me ſo ill. 


11s | 4. Pre. 
ko 1, You muſt prefer uſeful Things to pleaſant, 


i- eden both cannot be obtained. 

| 2. A Man ought f prefer the Safety of the 
1 ommon- wealth, ts his own Advantage, 

te 


3. A good Reputation is better than Money. 
4. It is difficult, when a Man deſires to excel 


ters, to preſerve the Equanimity, which is the 


haraQteriſtic of Juſtice, 

5. The Eyes outſhine the whole Body; nor is 
no ere any Virtue without Prudence. 

b. It becomes thoſe, who have the Command of 
der Withers, or who exie/ them in Abilities, not to lead 
cal Wi inactive Liſe, but chearſully to undertake whats 
ill Wer may advance the public Good. : 

7. Thoſe Men, who have any Deſire to excel 
ely er Animals, muſt make it their principal Care, 
re, et to paſs their Lives in Silence and Obſcutity. 


. The firſt Step to the right worſhipping of 


1 9d, is to believe that God is; and next, to 
er, Neribe unto him all Majeſty and all Goodneſs ; to 
| N 2 know 


7. Some Men lye out of Malice, to injure others ; 


— — ' Ä 
— — — — 
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know likewiſe, that it is he who preſides over th 
World, and governs tae Univerſe by his Power, 
who hath taken Mankinè in general under hj 


Protection, and on ſome is pleaſed to beſtow pu. 


ticular Favours, 
9. He made him Governor of the Mariin * 
Coaf/ls. . 
10. Every Man's Love generally outrun hi 
Wiſhes. r , d f / 
11. The Maſters go before the Scholars. f 
12. He hath done more for me than my P. S 
rents, ; þ 


5. Ad. 0 
1. He gave him good Counſel, if he would but b 
have followed it. ; 
2. My Houſe lies contiguous to the Rival 
Thames. : th 
3- When he drew near the Gates, Deſtrudionſ ) 
ap preached the City. 2 
4. Few Men are ſo happy in their Death, tu 
that ſome of thoſe who Hand by them, when the 
die, will be ready to rejoice, i 
F. I call him ungrateful, who /its by a fick Al. 
only becauſe he is going to make his Will. bl 
6. No wonder he /luck jo cloſe to him, when ll 
coveted to be his Heir. the 
7. It is not of Jeſs Conſequence, what Maſteſſ ere 
you apply yourſelf ta, than of what Parents you © 'S 
1 | 
8. There cannot be a greater Pleaſure than than *' 
of Mariners, when they bring the Ship to Lard % 
105 


To ſome of them it could not be greater, if ti 
Land they came to were to be their own. 44 
, Con 


a; 
hi 
pu. 


tin 
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6. Con. 


1. I think this in no Caſe can happen to a Man 
of Reſolution, to be under a Neceſſity of failing in 
any Point of Duty. 

2. He that has got enough, let him aſk no more, 

3. Some Men are but little confiflent with them- 


ſelves in contrary Matters; they ſeverely deſpiſe 


Pleaſure, yet in Pain are quite effeminate ; they ne- 
gle Glory; but are quite caſt down at Infamy. 

4. The moſt worthleſs live by the Favour of 
Nature, but to die with Honour happens to thoſe 
only who are endued with Virtue. 

5. True Praiff is oftentimes e Lot of an hum- 
ble Man. | 

6. No one's Genius can become fo conſpicuous 
immediately, as to gain Reputation, unleſs it has 
the good Fortune to have a Subject, and Opportuni- 
ty, together with a Friend, to recommend and en- 
courage it, 


7. Sub. 


1. The Fables of Æſep generally ſucceed the Fa- 
bles of the Nurſe. 


2. Check a riſing Paſſion, and- add no Fuel 


thereto, by entertaining Thoughts that may en- 


creaſe it. 
3. A good Man helps even the J/icked in Ne- 
ceſſity, tor his Duty is owing, if not to the Me- 
rit of the Perſon relieved, yet certainly to Nature, 
4. It behoves not a Man to yie'd to any Pertur ba- 
tion of Mind, or to Fortune. 


N 3 5. He 
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I. Youth greeps upen Children; old Age upon 
Youth, * | 


Things 4% than Money, that Nobody loves thee ? 
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5. He is as poor, whom what he hath does not 
ſatisfy, as he that hath nothing: But it your Eſtate 
be not ſufficient for you, ſee that by Frugality you t 


make yourſelf ſufficient to your Eſtate, | 
6. It is the higheſt Duty t ſuccour our Parent; 
in their old Age. t 
8. Ante. a 
1. It is the Opinion of the wiſeſt of Men, that we 
mult prefer a good Name to precious Ointment, t 


2. The Virtuesof the Mind are moſt deſervedly e 
preferred to the Virtue: of the Body; and thoſe N 


that are voluntary to thoſe that are involuntary; t 


the former are properly termed Virtues, and are MW P 
moſt excellent, becauſe they ariſe from Reaſon, 
than which there is nothing more divine in Man. 

3. *'Tis a commendable Ambition, for a Man 
to think, that he ought principaliy to labour, that 
in what only Thing Men excel Beaſis, he may e- tl 
cel Men themſelves. 


9. Foſt, 


7. It ſhews a ſordid Mind, to ſet 4% by Honour 
than With, - | | 
2, Doſt thou wonder, ſeeing thou walue/! all 


=: £208 10. Ob. 


4 2. No 


tot 
ate 
ou 


uts 


pon 
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2. No Power can reſiſt the Deteſtation of many. 
We muſt in ſuch wiſe avoid Dangers, as not 
to appear weak or cowardly ; nor on the other 
Hand thruſt ourſelves into unneceſſary Hazards. 
4. Many diſpleaſing * are met with by him 
that Jives Jong, 
They do not eaſily advance themſelves in 
Life, whoje Virtues the Narrowneſs of their Cir- 
cumſtances gives a Check to. 

6. I hey who detract from another's Praiſe, ra- 
ther betray their own Diſeaſe, than detect an- 
other's Morals ; and they, who either praiſe a 
Man for Actions not very iuſtifiable, or condemn 
the praiſe-worthy, only ſhew their own Folly and 
perverſe Judgment, 


11. In. 


1. I had rather my Enemies ſhould envy me, 
than I them. 

2. It is the Way of the Vulgar zo envy the Condi- 
tion of another, and bewail their own. 
3. It is better to imitate good Men, than to envy 
them. 

4. 1 envy no others the Benefits I want myſelf; 
on the contrary, I fee] a moſt ſenſible Pleaſure in 
ſeeing my Friends enjoy thoſe Advantages which 
Fate denies me. 

5. Such Terror hangs over all whoſe Minds de- 
viate from Reaſon. HS 

6. I do not adviſe you to be always poring over a 
Book, or your Writing Deſk ; ſome Relaxation 
muſt be given to the Mind, yet not fo as to diſſi- 
pate and enfeeble it, but only to refreſh it, 

12. Inter. 


* 
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much a wiſe Man differs from a Fool 7 


12. Inter. 


1. How much one Man excels another ! hoy 


2. God in all Places, and at all Times, is amongſt 
us, and is preſent to our Minds and Thoughts. 


13. Super. 
1. He outlived his Glory thirty Years. 


2. A Fever is dangerous that comes upon 4 
Wound, tho! it be a light one. | 


Non pauca ex his, &c. 


ANY Verbs compounded with theſe Prepoſi- 
tions govern other Caſes ; ſome an Accuſative ; 


fome an Ablative, with, or without a Prepoſition. 


(See the Rules, Præpoſitio iy Compoſitione, &c. 
and Verba compoſita, &c. ) | 


1. He took Care that no Force ſhould aut 
the City; 
2. When he came io the Place, he refigned his 


. Commiſſion : Fear invaded his Mind. 


. The Mariner rejoiceth, when he arrives at 
the deſired Haven. 0 
4. I wrote you Word what I thought conducive 
to your Ce 
5. If you deſire to excel others in Honour, you 
muſt. excel in Virtue, | 
6. Thoſe Men are held in Admiration, who art 


thought to excel athers in Virtue, and to be free 


- from 
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from every Diſgrace, as well as every Failing, to 
which others are ſo liable to yield. 

7. We ought to reverence the Man, who goes 
before us in Age, as a Superior, 

8. Unleſs, Cryer, you bawl aloud, Hunger will 
be your Portion, 

9. He had no Houſe to ſhelter him from the Rain. 

10, He wept when the Image of his dear Father 
came into his Mind. 


11. The Sound of my Father's Voice reaches N 


/ 


my Ear. 
12. He oppoſed" me by the moſt ſhameful and 
public Bribery. | | 
13. From his Youth he inſulted many a good 
Man. 
14. Scoff not at Virtue with proud Words. 
15. He ſeemed to envy my good Nature. 
16. I had rather hear one continued Diſcourſe, 


| and therefore will not interrupt you, 


17. They affect us with a kind of Admiration, 


who are thought 1 go befere others in Virtue, 


Eft pro habeo, &c. 


HE Verb ſum, in making Latin, may often be 

uſed for habeo, and then the Word that ſeems to 
be the Nominative Caſe ſhall be the Dative governed 
of ſum ; and the Mord that ſeems to be the Accu ſa- 
tive, ſhall be the Nominative. As in the Rule; 
Eſt mihi Pater, I have a Father, i. e. 4 Father is 
0 Mes 


1. The 
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1. The Diligence of the Ants is the more re- 
markable, becauſe they have none to lead and direct 
them, as Mankind have. 

| 2. He is a good for nothing Paraſite, who haz 

 AZoney at Home. 

| 3. What I have, I deſire the ſame for all my 

Friends, 

4. Let us endeavour to bear patiently whatever 
| afflifts.the Body, and ſay to Fortune, you have now 
 @ Man to deal with, look out elſewhere for one you 
| 


can conquer. 


5. Alas] how great is my Poverty; yet this 


one Thing I have always taken Care of, that 5 
may have Credit. 
| 6. When a Man has Credit, he can eafily find 
ll Money : So long as I preſerve my Reputation, I 
{ ſhall be rich enough. 


lo MNote, If ſum be made by the Infinitive Mood, the 
| .Nominative Caſe, according ta this Rule, ſhall be 
| turned into the Accuſalive. 

| 1. The covetous Man never thinks he has 
Wealth enough, and therefore can never be con- 
tent, 


2, Huic ſimile eft ſuppetit, &c. 


HE Verb ſuppetit hath the like I | ; 
and is thus uſed for habeo. 


1. He that eagerly ſeeks Praiſe is not at all 
Maſter of himſelf; but he muſt ſuit his Actions to 
that End, and enſlave himſelf to every one that has 
bit a Tangue to commend him, 


2. If 


til 


det 
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2, If thou haſt Plenty enough to give, be boun- 
tiful towards the Poor. | 

3. The ſure Way for a Man to avoid the Diſ- 
grace and Injuſtice of not paying what he owes, is 
never to borrow more than he knows he has Means 
to repay. | 

4. Boldneſs is dangerous, where the Spirits have 
not ſufficient Strength. a 


5. I wiſh your Deeds may be anſwerable to your 
Mords. | 


3. Sum cum multis aliis, &c. 


T HE Verb ſum, with many other (as, do, tri- 

buo, duco, habeo, verto, &c.) may have two 
Dative Caſes, one of the Perſon, another of the Thing; 
and if they be Active, they have an Accuſative Caſe at 
the ſame Time. 


1. A truly religious, juſt, and charitable Man, 
15 a Bleſſing to all about him. 

2. Happy are the Parents who live ſo, as their 
Virtue may be a Pattern to their Children. 

3. A Child, when advanced to Dignity, or 
Wealth, muſt not think it a Diſparagement to him, 
to look on his Parents that remain in a low Con- 
dition. 

4. Fortune is ever afſiſtant to Fortune. 

5. Covetouſneſs is a great Evil to Mankind. 

6. Clemency is ſo to be tempered, as not to be 
our Deſiruction. | 

7. As Deſperation is the greateſt and moſt 
deſtructive Evil to the Perſon afflicted with it; ſo 

| is 
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is it moſt grievous and intolerable to the 
State, 

8. It is not of leſs Concern to a good Man, what 
the State will be after his Death than at preſent. 

9. Cruelty is an Abomination to all, as Piety and 
Clemency are their Delight, 0 

10. The beſt Inheritance a Parent can leave a 
Child, is the Example of a virtuous and noble 
Conduct, which to be a Diſgrace to, ought to be 
deemed Wickedneſs and Impiety. 

11. A generous Diſpoſition, if it follows good 
Inſtruction, may be a Bleſſing to the Country; but if 
it degenerates into Vice, may do a great deal of 
Miſchief. | 

12. That cannot but be of Service to my Enemies, 
which 75 of Diſſervice to me. 

13. I recommended nothing to you but what I 
thought to be for your Good. | 

14. I ſee many Reaſons to believe, that the 
Envy of your. Adverſaries will be an Honour to yu. 

15. Do your Duty, and never fear that any 
good Man will turn your Behaviour to your Di- 
praiſe. | 
16. In having run ſome Riſque to ſerve a Friend, 
who is there that will blame you for it? 

17. Some Men take it to be a Praiſe to themſelves, 
that, they can bully others out of their Right.. 


4. Eſt ubi hic Dativus, &c. 


ea ESE thre Datives, tibi, ſibi and mihi, are 
ſometimes added by May of Elegance in Expref- 
ſion, tho the Senſe may not require them. 


1. I will 


| hg 
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1. I will de this Buſineſs effectually. 
2. Diſpatch this Buſmeſs as ſoon as you can. 
3. Nothing looks more filly, than a crafty 
Knave outwitted, and beaten at his own Weapon. 
4. Now muſt I be as cunning and wicked as 
himſelf, that I may be able to drive him from the 
Door with his own Weapon. 


— 


unn 
IV. Verbs governing an Accuſatroe Caſe. 


Verba tranſitiva, &c. 


PE RB tranſitive (% called, becauſe their 

Action paſſeth forth on ſome Perſon or Thing) 
whether they be Active, Deponent, or Common, require 
on Aecuſative of the Perſon or Thing, on whom, or 


Wird, which anſwers to the Pueſtion, whom, or 
what ? as, Te amo. Deum venerare. - Juvat me. 


1. Many know not the Force of Virtue; they 
ny uſur g tht Name, but are Strangers to her In- 
uence, . © £3 7 

2. Wretched Poverty hath nothing harder in it - 
ſelf, than that it mates Men ridiculous. | 

3. Adverſity makes a Man great, as Profperity 
makes him happy. | 

4+ I will efleem Men, not by their Vocation and 

tate, but by their Manners. The Manners are a 
Man's own, but Fortune affigns him a Vocation. 
O | 5. Friend- 


901 


m which, the Action ts _— : or of that 


- 


«.* 
Ws — 


— — — 1 
— 5 
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| 5. Friendſhip i, not the Reſult of 'Utility, du 16 
Utility. of Friendſbip. FL 
6. Fiiendſhip mates Proſperity more ſplendi 31 

|  - and Adverſity.lighter by partaking in it,. 5 
| 7. They Mh nb Delicacy from Frieneſa n. 
| deprive it of its nobleſt Ornament. [d 
| 8. Nothing is more becoming, than in ey 13 


Reſpect. to maintain Conſlancy. | 
9. We can by-no Means keep up the Pleaſuret 
| Life firm and laſting ; nor maintain Friendſhip it 
| elf, unleſs we love our F iends as ourſelves, 
30. Covetouſr.eſs and the Love of Money ſuby 
Frobity, Fidelity, and all the good Arts. 
_ 11. Contumely hath a certain Sting, which pn 
dent and good Men.can hardly bear. 
| 12. .Virtue alone affsrds perpetual Jay and d. 
'1 curiiy; whatever may ſeem 10,prevent theſe, pe 
ſeth over like a Cloud, which for a Moment da. 
ins, but cannot hide the Day, 
. 13: Brave Men are wont to follow,not ſo mucl 
the Reward .of good Deeds, as the good Dei 


themſelves. | ” 
14. Impropriety,is.to be avoided, not only fil, ot 
Wicked, but much more, ,begavſe it ſuffers not - 
. ' Perſon who is engaged therein, to breathe, or tay, 
any Reſt, for no wicked Man.can promiſe himſc 
 dJimpunity, Pin Vs 


15. -So frail is this little Body of oure, that it 
pot only able to Pain from Injuties and tyrannic 
Power, but its very Pleaſures are, tutned into lor 
ments; Feaſtings create Sarfeits, Drunkens:! 
rings on a Weakneſs, and Auembling of it 
Nerves ; and Luſtfulneſs Diſlontion of the Hand 
Peet, and Joints, | 
: 16. The 


| 

1 

| Account of che 'Diſadvantages that attend 1 
| 

| 

| 
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rb. They are very happy, who h ſuch a Cour ſe 
Life, as to live in Buſinefs without Danger, 
Jin Retirement with Dignity, 

17. They are great ly-miſtaken, who af the ſame 
ime eXpec? two very different Things, the Plealuie- 
[dleneſs, and the Rewards of Virtue. 

13, Virtue is never barbarous, uncouth, or 
wehty ; ſhe provides for and prote7s the whole 
x of Mankind, which ſhe would not do, if ſhe 
a'Stranger to general Benevolence. 

19: Tho! every Thing elſe be loſt, yet Virtue 
ms able to ſupport berief. | 

20. They are not — good, who do not deft 
Bad. 

21. A Father cannot leave a more noble }{cnu- 
mnt behind bim than a Son, the Image of his 
nue, Conſtancy, and Picty. - 

22, They who do an [njury, are more unhappy 
a they who ſuffer it. 

23- Whoever commend; the conquered, extcls ue 
bry of the Conqueror. 

24. Fortune generally ſpoils the natural Diſpoſi- 
of Men. 

25, Nothing is ſo generous, ſo noble, ſo muni- 
ent, as to relieve the Poor, raiſe up the — 
Irutt the ignorant, and deliver the pra. 


Verba neutra, &c. | 
ERBS( intranſitive, or ) Neuter, may have 


an Accuſati ve after them of their own Significa- 
; that is, when the Verb, and the Sub/ſlantive 
wing the Verb, relate to one another in Signiſi- 
; as, ſervite ſervitutem, &c. 


O 2 „ 


* - 
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1. There are ſome, who in their Greatneſs wr 
ever complaining, what a Life they live /! 

2. | am but Be and fifty Years old, and am! 
thought to live too long? 

2 3. I will make you remember it as long as yu 
ve. 

4. Muſt I then ſerve an eternal Slavery ? 

5. The Servant that would ſerve his Maſle 
well; muſt lay up many Things in his Mind, 
which he thinks will pleaſe his Maſter, both whea F 
de is preſent, and in his Abſence. 


Sunt que figuratè, &c. 


THERE are fome Verbs Murer that figurative 

(i, e. by Enallage, Synecdoche, or an Ellipls) 
have an Accuſative Caſe after them; quod, ad, 
quoad, or the like, being underſtoad 


1. Go farther off, you ſmell of Quniens—A1! Men 
capnot ſmell of exotic Ointments, if you do. 

2. He that cannot reſolve to tive a Saint, is neve: 
like to die a Martyr, 


as 


Verba rogandi' et docendi, &c. 


Uh 
ul 


* R BS. of aſking, (as; rogo, poſco, flagit 
oro, obſecro) Of teaching, (as, doceo, ecc 
ceo, dedoceo, erudio, &c.) Of cloathing (a, | 

duo) Of concealing (as, celo) alſo of admoviſhing 
and ex horting, govern two Accuſatives, one of i 


— and anotber f the Thing Med, &c. | 
| 1. ASKING: 


—— — 


2 


pls) 
ad, 


Men 


e ver 
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1: T earneſtly entreat this Favour of * in wy 
own Right. 

2, if I anſwer you what you H d me, how can 
you call it trifling ? 

3. I deſire we may be F riends ; I demand Peace 
of you, 
2 4. To demand a Gift of any one, is what the Po- 
as themſelves are ſeldom guilty of, unleſs in- 
ſtigated thereto; . however, I cannot forbear, I 
will nor ſay, te demand of you, but ts remind you of 
a Favour, which you long ſince gave mt Realon 
io expect. 


" 2 TTAC H’ r 


1. It is a tireſome Taſk to teach Children their 


Letters, and much more difficult te wnteach them, 
any bad Habit. 
2, Leiſure teaches young Men all Manner of Evil. 


3. He would have taught me Mufich, but 1 was 


unwilling to loſe ſo much Time, 

4. What great Obligations do we owe to choſe 
who teach us all the goed Aris, that render Life 
pleaſant and honourable ? 


N CLOATHING, 


wg, 5 "He put on himſelf a zarlet Robe which ſlo - 
ed dawn to ke . h 7 on 


— — + —— 


O 3 4 Con- 


* 
2 — F 
— — — — 
2 


* 
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& CONCEALING, 


. You was ill adviſed, when- you concealed your 
Mafertane from me and your Father. 


5. Ab MON ISH NM & and EXHORTING, 


1. We ſhould have forgot that Affair, if the | 
Place had not reminded us of it. 
2. This too I adviſe you, that you affect not to 
be particular, either in your Dreſs, or Manner of 
Lite; like thoſe who ſeek not any real Profit, but : 
= y to be taken Notice of, 


Hujuſmodi EAR &c. 


9 2 RBS of this Sort, even in their Paſſme 
Voice, tk, an Accuſative Caſe after them, 


* The then were ſo diſtreſſed, that the Far- 
mers were _ red e ery their Corn at ſuch 2 
Price. 

8 2 He was eleathed na a Be 2/4 embroidered with 

8 
3 From the ill Effects of Luxury to our Health 
and Eſtate, we ur taught Temperance. 


Nomina Appellativa, &c. 


N OUNS Appellative, i. e. common Names of 

Places; as, own, School, Church, commoniy 
tate a Prepoſition before them, when they come afin 
Ferbs that ſignify Motion. 


. * 


1. On 


——— 


—— << Ta er GR Adv + —_——  —— —ö 
—U— — ————xßů——— — = - I 2 
— = - 


ve 
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1. On a certain ag of the Year, at Six o' Clock 


we go to School, and at 


leven. we go from School 1 
Church. 


2. He that travels into foreign Parts, without 


knowing the Language uſed in the Place he goes 
to, goes to School, not to travel. 

3. From Scotland we came ie the Town of Ber- 
vil and ſo into England. 


4. How unfortunate was it for me, ſaid the Pa- 
raſite, to go to the Forum to- day I for I have loſt. 


my Dinner. 


See e eee ede tate dere deere 


v. Verbs governing an Ablative Caſe. 
Quodvis verbum admittit, &. 4 


LL Manner e f V erbs * an Ablativ Caſe of 
the Nord 4 ſignifies the Inſtrument, Cauſe, 
or Manner, by which a Thing is done : The Sign is 


by, or with, or for, not expreſſed by a TV. 


i. A Man muſt not give with his Hund, and 
deny with his Looks ; he doubles the Gift who gives 


quickly and willingly. 

2. fie i is blind who cannot fee with the Eyes of 
his Underſtanding. 

3. Treaſures ill-gotten, are like Heaps of 
Chaff, or Clouds of Smoke, ſoon dip, 9 
the Mind. 
4. As the Dew reſtores thoſe Herbs hich are 


parched by the Brams of the Sun; fo the loſ 


— — 2 
: a 
—— 2 — I — 
2 * 5 
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| Token of a King's Favour revives thoſe, who 


are almoſt dead with the Terror of his Wrath, 
„Hs that rebyketh a Man, ſhall at laſt find 


bre Favour, than he that Aatterethh. with his 


Tongue, 

6. The Mind of a wiſe Man fortified with Pru- 
device, Patience, Perſeyerance, a Contempt of Fot- 
tune, and in ſhort, with every Virtue, as by ftrong 
Walls, cannot be conquered or taken by Storm, 
7. As Iron is conſumed with Ru, ſo pines away 
the envious Man by his own Vice. 

8. It is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh true Love from 
falſe, unleſs ſome Incident happen of Danger and 
Diſtreſs,” whereby it may be tried and Known, as 


Gold is tried by the Furnace. 


9. Virtue is incited by Rewards, but the-Idle are 
excited by Ig nominy. 


10. We often ſee thoſe overcome by Shame, whom 
no other Neaſon could prevail upon. 


11. Many, allured by the Hope of a greater 


Good, have loſt the preſent. 


12. By Study and Literature, Proſperity is adorn- 


n and Adverſity aſſiſted. 


13. To be diverted ly the Study of Arts from 
our proper Concerns, is againſt Duty, 


14. T het 'heaves of tall Trees ſtate at * 


Bracht 7 
3 Happy is the Man, who'can reite i in the 
le his Neighbour. 


16. Can you diſtinguiſh a Citizen from an Ene- 
my by the Accidents of Nature, or Place, and not 
dy his Affections and Actions? 

17. Great Undertakings are not effe&ed by 
"the Strength, the Agility, or the Swiftneſs of the 
"yy but - * Wiſdom, Authority, and Judg- 

; ment, 


75 


1 


ment, which Qualities old Age is not opt | to de- 
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ſtroy, but to encreaſe. 7 
18. Miſchief is their Buſineſs, and they purſue | 
it with refilgh Diligence. 


If a Man enters into Conteſt with an obs: 


19- 
ſtinate Fool, which Way ſoever he deals with him, 


there will be no End of the Controverſy ; for the 
Fool will ſtill have the laſt Word. 
20. The firſt Part of our Life knows not itſelf z 
the middle Ane _ Cares; and the laſt 
ed with grievous od Age. 2.94 
ns we have many Things to do,-let us 4 
patch them in due Order, or elſe we ſhall do none 
well, and to our Content, \ 
22. In all new. Connections it is of mach Im- 
portance, by what Recommendation the Avenues ob 
Friendſhip, if I may ſo ſay, are laid bn. 
— 23. Friendſhip is not pure, but where a Friend 
it beloved with the whole Heart, as we ſay, for his 
own Sake, all Profits and Emoluments being ſet 
2. 
24. Some Men will efet the * Thing which 


others only endeavour at, yo greater 2 
lee Noiſe. 


25. When we cannot have an advantageous cad, 3 


it remains, that by eur Art and Skill we make os 
one 


20. There is nothing which ma not be 


| formed by a ſincere and zealous Aftfion, © 


27, A wiſe Man overcomes Fortune by Virtues, 


but many profeſſing Wiſdom are lometimes terri- 


hed by the lighteſt Threats. 


28. No Wiſdom can entirely expel the natural | 


ImperfeQions either of the Mind or Body; what- 
ever is innate and. inbred may be corrected by Art, 


but not overcome. 29. Ta 


ve are not all of us, in this 


. 
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29. To cover Folly by Silence, is ſome Part of 
Wiſdom. | * ? 

30. Virtue expreſſed in Books, is in ſome Sort 
dut planted Virtue-:. 7t is tate learned rather by U. 
I} than reading. | | 


W- 5 Quibuſdanm verbis, c. 


COME Verbs, fig niſying to buy, ſell, coſt, hire, 
Wi  redecm; &c. govern an Ablative Caſe of the 
Wi Noun ſignifying the Price, Rate, or Value. The 
Sign is uſually for, in, or at; and ſometimes with. 


PR” buy not Hope with good Money. 
- 2. True Philoſopby thinks nothing good but 


principal Value it is, not ts be beugbt at any Price. 
+. 3-4 would not bay your: Life at & Worm-caten 


NY £1. C | 13 
4: Nothing is ſo dear bought, as that which- 
3s bought by Intreatiess 
5. The Gods ſell us all Things for Labour. 
.* 6. I am determined to do him ſome Miſchief ;. 
nor can I be bought off with Liberty upon Liberty. 
7. There is no Calamity fo ſevere, to which 
Time of Anarchy and- 
Confuſion, equally expoſed ; and which 7 would 
have averted from the Republic, at the Expence of. 
my own. private and domeſtic Enjoyments, molt 
willingly, _ | 
8. This Jar of Honey is valued at two hundred 
and forty Pence. 
If 9. He was thought extravagant for hiring a 
Houſe at fifty Pounds a Year, 17 


* 
- = 


+ what is: fit and honourable ; it is not to be corrupt-- 
ed by the Gifts of Men or Fortune; and whoſe: 


Vili, 


Exon ExampLes. 
TH Ra 


Vili, paulo, minimo, &c. 


HESE Mord,, vili, paula, minimo, magno, 
nimio, plurimo, dimidio, duplo, and the lia, 
after Verbs of buying, ſelling, &c. are / en put in 
the Ablative Caſe, without the 8 ** ve pretio, 
which 15 unde ſtood. | 


1. Many Times, through the Neceflity of the 
Seller, rich C6mmodities are bought for very little; 
but it is unjuſt to laugh at him becauſe he ſed Lam 
at ſo vile a Rate. 

2. There are a thouſand Things of great Mo- 
ment, that coſt but little. 

3- What can that Horſe be bought for at.the 
loweſt Price? Twenty Pounds. 

4. If they who 4. the Value of This, ſet 
.a high Rate upon Fields and Ground Rents, be- 
.cau* 1 ſuch Poſſeſſians are leaſt liable to Accidents 
of any Kind ; how much more valuable is Virtue, 
of which we can never be ſtript, we can never 1 
robbed. 

5. Liberty is well Aang bt at a great Brice, nor is 
it preſerved without Trouble. 

b. If you value Liberty, as you ouzht, at a 
great Rate, you will eſteem ut other Th.ngs in a 

; bw, Degree. 
l 7. This Houſe w'll coft me lit le. _ than. Half 
| of what the other did: Provided | get in a certain 
Debt, Iwill Ly it at any Rate; if not, 1 cannct 
buy it at a ſmall one. 

8. If a Man is about to ſell a Houſe, which be 
knows to be ruinous, and of had Materials, with 
other F dealt which Nobody knows but himſe! elf, 


T 
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and does not inform the Buyer of all this, but 
ſells it for the moſt he can get, even much more than 
be intended to (ell it for, this is by nu Means con- 


f ſtent with the Character of an open, well-mean- 
dag, Zenerous, honeſt Man. | N 


Nn nn es , 
An ExcteryeT1io0N. 


A % 132507 ot ug dd nn, a 
Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, &c. 

HES E Genitives, tanti, quanti, pluris, &e. 
in Engliſh, for ſo much, for how much, for 
more, for ſeis, for juſt ſo much, for the ſame, for 
how much ſoever, im as much as you pleaſe, &c.) 
without their Subſtantive pretii, which is underſtood, 
are excepted from the foregoing Rule, 


* 


. 


1. There are no Studies of ſuch Conſequence, as 
that the Duties of Friendſhip ſhould be deſerted 
AM Fein 
2. They are not brave, who at any Rate deſpiſe 
Death; but they who /et /o higb.a Price on Virtue, 
| as for the Sake of this, to neglect Life, otherwiſe 
dear to them. F | 
3. We are to conſider, with what Spirit, what 
Intention, a Favout is conferred ; for many con- 
fer Favours through Caprice, without any Judg- 
ment, as if influenced by a Diſeaſe, or carried 
away with the Wind; ſuch Favours are net to be 
Tated fo high, as thoſe which reſult from Judgment, 
Conſideration, and Conſtancy. 
4. I would 2 you appear as great in your 
' own Eye, as you will in the Eye of others, when 
you become conſcious of your own 0 ö 
28. E 5. One 
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5. One Eye - witneſs is wer ih more than ten that 


20 by hearſay. 
6, Public Good is by cory one to be valued at 
nore than private. 

7. Old Age, eſpecially honourable old Age, has 
in it an Authority of more Value than all the Plea- 
ſures Youth can enjoy. % 

8. As to Virtues ; we muſt value Prudence at 
an high Rate, cordially embrace Friendſhip, love 


Y V . © OD 


Temperance, and if poſſible, more ſtrictly adhere - 


to Juſtice than to any of the reſt, 
9. There is nothing to be eſteemed of /o great 


2 Value, no Profit ſo deſirable, as to induce us to 
or orfeit the Glory and Character of an honeſt and 
| ) good Man, 
F 10. No Inſtitution or Counſel is of great Value, 
ialeſs the End purſued be uſeful, 
; 0 
28 F locci, nauci, nihili, &c. 


HE S E Werds flocci, nauci, nihili, pili, &c, 


iſe are particularly added to the Verbs æſtimo, pen» 
ac, Mo, facio, &c. 
ile 


hat Neo every body. 

in» 2. That which a Fool ſets an high Value e 
g- viſe Man ſeldom thinks worth a Straw. 

ied He that in dangerous 'Fimes wants Courage, 
be ("ll not make a Commander worth a Nut-/bell, 
nt, 4. He is a Servant good for nothing, who is un- 


nindful of his Duty, unleſs he be continually re- 
ninded of-it. 


ly bark and not bite. 


1. I value him not a Ruſh, who is not a F * | 


' 5. None will care a Pin for Threats, that can 
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3 Ido not value his Wiſdom a Hair, whois 
mot wiſe for himſelf, 

7. £ care not .a Straw for him, who values me 
mot this. 


Verba abundandi, ec. 


Ens of 0 F abounding, filling, loading, on 

the Contraries to theſe, of wanting, emptying, 
unloading, or diſcharging, govern an Ablative Caſe: 
veſides which, they have an A, cuſative of the Thing, 
r Her ſen- filled, emptied, &c. 


A, ASOUNDIN-SG, 


1. \Hedeclares-himſelf to be a great Man, and 
o * with Prudence, who is not ſoon provoket 
to Anger, by Reproaches or ill Uſage. 

2. At the Time when the Land abounded with 
* $Plenty of Corn, the Monopolizers, Men of no 

| Conſcience, rendered it ſcarce, and dear to their 

Fellow- citizens. 

3. 1, wonder at his Raſhneſs, that. he ſhould pre- 
_ to attack you, who are diſlinguiſbed with the 
Vig be 47525 Honours, and ſupported by the moſt power- 

ful iendſhips ; at the ſame Time that he himſelf 

is we? deficient in theſe Reſpects. 

. He was ſo unhappy, that though he flowed 

| with Healtb and Honour, he coald not be con- 
ſtented. | 


2. WAN-· TAN C. 


4. No Day is without its Trouble. Wh 
2. To be without Fault is the greateſt Comfort. 
"4. (5106 


Exclistt Ex AMPUES; ry 
5 Greatneſs of Mind; if it is without” Juſbire, 
in fault, for 3 is honourable that 15 withour? 
faſtice, 

4. Virtue want not Pralſę of Men, fort it car 
ries its own Glory and Praiſe with it: 

5. Though you want not Judęment, or rather” 
und with it, yet at this Juncture I-cannot help” 
ffering you my Advice, 


15 


Friends as they do their Cattle, only for thoſe 
hings by which they think they ſhall get moſt 
Kofit ; they are. therefore deprived of tha lovely 
endhhip, which is beſt adapted to Nature, and 
hich- is Lelrable in itſelf, and for itſelf. 

7. He in vain gets Riches, who is without ther 
ds of the Mind. 


m Bitterneſs, and Reproof from Di/*eſpec?, 


e from Contumel!, 
io. What is fit and right needs not a pro.ix O- 
tim, For Truth wants not many Words; and-- 
detter remember what is contained in few. 

11. Every human Action ought % be void of 
/bnefs and Careleſſneſs; we ought to do nothing, 
which we cannot give a juſtifiable Reaſon, 


; but Puniſhment is ever before their Eyes, who 
i committed Sin, 


z. We muſt be free not only from every Crime, 


even from the Suſpicion of any Crime what- 


P2 8 14. He 


b. Moſt People think nothing good in human 
oncerns but what is profitable, and chooſe their 


8. Among Friends, Admonition ſhould be free 


9. Every Admonition and Reproot ought 7 Je 


12. They are without Fear, who have not offend- 
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14. He who takes upon him to judge of, and 
' accuſe, others, ought himſelf to be toithout Faul, 

15. It is abſurd that they, who receive Admo- 

nition, ſhould fee] none of that Uneaſineſs which 
it ought to give, but that only which they ought 

to be free from, for they are not troubled to have 

offended, but take it ill to be reproved; wheres 

their Behaviour ought to be the 1eveiſe ; they | 

ought to be ſorry for tht Offence, and rejoice i 

the Admonition. . 

16. The Conſolation, which ariſes from the 
Misfortunes ot others, is light; but there is an- 
other more weighty Conſideration, which I hope 
is your Support, as it certainly is mine, to he trou- 
bled at nothing, while [am free from ali Blame, 


3. EFLLLING. 


1. The Sun is fixed in the Center of the Uni 
-verle, the Soul and Guide of the World; and 5 

immenſe is his Bulk, that he illuminates, and fi 
all Things with his Light. 

2. The Providence of God hath filled the World 
with all coed Things, 

z. The Farmer muſt fatten his Field with Dum 
if he expects a Crop. 

4. It is impoſſible to cle) the Mind of a covetol 
Man with Money. | 


. 4. EMPTYING. 


1. As ſoon as the Enemy had raiſed the Sieg 
he ungarriſened the Town, and purſued them. 
2. Philoſophy roots out all Troubles ſiom tht 


You 


Mind, frees it from Defires, and drives away ; MY th; 


Exolisn ExAuprzs. 
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" 3. Your Friends are within z go in; ſatisfy 
1 E * and clear 7 of this Buſineſs. 
zhick 


.Loapinsg. 
ght 3" 


have 
eres 


they Calumnies. 


1 2. I cannot but own, that 7 am filled with the 
' hig hel Foy, in that the Opinion of Men admits 

| I me to ſhare in your Praiſes, 

TY 6. UnLoaDinG, or DISCHARGING. 


4. 


panion of his Reputation and Fortune, to confeſs 
himſelf a perfidious Villain, 


2. The Concern I feel on Account of your 
Health is incredible; free me from this Diſquietude, 
| beg of you, and in return I will eaſe you of all 
yours, 

3. Let us never embrace that Syſtem of Philoſo- 
phy, which confounds Truth with Falſhood, trips 


us of Judgment, deprives us of Aſſent, and robs us 
of all our Senſes. 


Ex quibus quædam, &e. 


govern a Genitive Caſe. 


* 1. The higheſt Character of a Man, is to abound 24 
4 th m Pi iety, without being ſuperſtitious. 


2. This has been an unlucky Day to me: All 
Bu L thought to do privily, has the Paraſite de- 
P 3 cdlated 


1. With what Fallhnods have theſe worthleſs In- 
formers charged you? But I gave no Credit to their 


1. It is neceſſary for a Man, who robs his Com- 


8 O ME Verbs however of theſe fix Ariane, 
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clared openly, and Jed. me with Dread and 


Shame. 

| 3. Theſe Things nals me fuck of Life. 

4. 1 want your Advice, Direct me. what you 
think is beſt to be done in this Affair. 

5. Tho' my Affliction is not ſo pungent, and 
tho? I have, in ſome MEaſuxe, recollected my ſelf, 
yet I ſtill want your Counſel. 

6. In conferring or requiting a Kindneſs, our 

chief Duty is to help him firſt, who moſt wan: 
eur Help; but the contrary is praCtiſed by the ge- 
nerality, who direct their greateſt Services to him, 
from whom they hope the moſt, tho' he wants 
them not. 


F angie; fruor, utor, &c. 


3 22 ESE eight Verbs, fungor, fruor, utor (with 

' ® their Compounds perfungor, perfruor, abutor) 

alſo, veſcor, muto, dignor, communico, ſuperſe- 
deo, govern an Ablative Caſe. 


1. F ungor. 


1. Hh diſcharges his Duty more commendably, 
who does it from inclination, rather than from 
Fear of Evil. 
2. A good Man does his Duty, tho' it be ever ſo 
painful and hazardous to him. 
3. He came juſt Time enough. to perform the 49 
4 aps for his Friend, 
That Dignity, when J had diſcbarged the 
bighef Honours and. 1 8 1185 Labourd i in the State, 


1S:NOW.: 
LY3 Thi 13 


pi 


N 
N 


ate, 


Pleaſure of the Country. 
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5. This grieves me, that the Man who was ac- 

counted one of the beſt of Citizens, ſhould now 
perform the Part of a bad Man, 
6. The exporting of thoſe Things wherewith - 
we abound, and the importing of the Things we 
want, had been unknown, had not Men applied id 
theſe Labours. 


i. 


2. Fruor. 


1. It is Wiſdom to enjoy Things preſent, 

2. He is a Savage, who enjoys the Puniſhment of 
others. | | | 

3. How many are there, who enjoy the Comfort 
of Light, and do not deſerve it! 
4. He alone ſeems to me to live, and enjoy his- 
Being, who, intent upon ſome great Action, in- 
ſures to himſelf Reputation in the World. 

5. As ſoon as the Weather began to be mild 
we left the City, that we might enjoy the fweet- 


6. It is a blefied Thing to rejoice in Virtue . 
and all wiſe Men enjoy this Pleaſure. 

7. To all who preſerve, or aſſiſt their Coun» 
try, or encreaſe her Glory, a certain Place is aſ- 
ſigned in Heaven, where they enjoy an Eternity of 
Happineſs: $1 


3- Utor. 


1. This is true; that as every one uſeth Fortune,', þ 
ſo will he excel; and from hence we all pronounce 
him a wiſe Man. \ 1 
1 


2. He is a great Man, who wfeth-earthen- Veſſels + | 


/ 


1 
2 
| 


1 
— 
no 


_ departing from his Purpoſe. 
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as contentedly as if they were Silver: nor is he: 


leſs, who 2ſ tb Silver as earthen Veſſels. 


3. The great Art of enjoying Money, is to 1 
Liberality, yet ſo as not to hurt one's private 


Eſtate, 


4. I think them wiſe, who 2. old IVine, and go 
to ſee old Plays. 
5. The Character of a brave and reſolute Man 


is not to be ruffled with Adverſity, nor ſo diſturbed 
as to quit his Poſt, as we ſay, but to preſerve a 


Preſence of Mind, and the Uſe of Reaſon, without 


6. To uſe the Aﬀettions well is Virtue ; to abuſe 
them is Vice, 
7. We may uſe the Goods of Fortune, but not 


truſt in them. 


8. We may ufe the Warld, but not enjoy it. 
9. All good Things from without, and which 


| happen to Mortals by Accident, are not therefore 
' commended, becauſe a. Man poſſeſſeth them, but, 


becauſe he u/eth them diſcreetly and honourably. 


10. It is the Duty of the Mind to make Uſe of 
Reaſon. - 


It, We cannot male a right Uſe of the Mind, 


when we are crammed With -much Meat and 


Drink. 
12. We acted thus, in Obedience to the Times; 
and yet there are ſome, who have moſt immode- 


rately and ungratefully abuſed our Candour. 


| 4 Veſcor. 
1. Is my Friend living? Does he ſtill feed on 


. etherial Air? 


— 


= 
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2. The Gods take not in by May of Nouriſbment, 


either Meat or Drink. | 
3: There is no Man of good natural Parts; or 


a : 
* / 
- 
. 


a liberal Education, who would enjoy Life, if it 
was upon the Terms of being ſhut out from all- 


Buſineſs, and fed with the moſt exquiſite Dainties. 


4. Honeſty in Dealing is neeeſſary for all who 


buy or ſell, who hire or let out, or who are en- 
gaged in any Buſineſs whatever; for without ſome 


- 


Grains of it, even they, whoſe Food is Cheating and: 


Villainy, could not live. 


5, M uto. 


1. What can be more infamous, than for Order- 


to be changed into Conſuſſon, ind Liberty into Slavery? 
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2. It is no ſmall Praiſe of Servants, not to bo 


willing to run away, if it was in their Power; but 
to be unwilling te change a tyrannical Servitude far 


Liberty, ſhews a ſervile Mind. 


5 Now is the Time for Bravery; for none but 1 
a ö 


ictor can change War into Peace. 


6. Dign ern. 


1, There is no Nature which has not in ite tt 
Kind many Things, which, however unlike in 


themſelves, are thought worthy of like Praiſe. 
2. He ſo conducted himſelf in the Common» 
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wealth, that he was deemed. worthy. of the greateſt +. ? 


= . 
Ci 


Honour. 
7. Com munico. 


4 
: * 


1. Come as often as you pleafe, I. hall mate you 
welcome to. my Table. | þ 
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| 2. He even refuſed to partake of the Glory of 
the Victory with ary other, 


8. Supe: ſedeo. 


I. Spare. tboſe IVards, for nothing can be more 
diſagreeable to me. | 7 
| 2, If you have reſolved upon any Thing, in 
which my Opinion is not concerned with yours, 
Awiſh you would ſpare yourſelf the Trouble of a 
Journey hither ; but if you will communicate any 
Thing with me, I ſhall expect you, | 


Mereor cum adverbiis, &c, 


9 T H E Verb meteor to deſerve, joined with the 
' Adv:rbs bene, male, melius, pejus, optime, 
peflime, will have an Ablative Caſe after it, with 

| the Prepoſition de. | . 

\ 1. Todeſervewell of our Country, to be eſteemed, 

” honoured, and beloved, is a glo ious Thing; but 

to be feared and hated, is infamous and deteſt- 


* eee Part of a great Mind, not to be de- 
terred by Ingratitude, from the Deſi rvi 
well of all Min. : 7 e fs. 
. 3. In nothing hath Nature mere obliged us. th 
in that whatever is neceſſarily wanted or deſired. 
it is accepted without Diſdain. N 
4. None can deſerve wor ſe of their Country, than 


they, who, abuſing their Li erty, endeavour to 
Ipgead Diſcontent and-groundlels Jealouſies among 


the People. 
oy Quædam 
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Quædam accipiendi, diſtandi, &c. 
JE RBS ſignifying to receive, er to be'diſtant, 


r to take away, are ſometimes joined with a 


Dative Caſe. ; 


1. I defire you to treat my Friend as you promiſed | 
me you would when we met laſt, _. 

2. Praiſe not thyſelf, which is both indecent and 
imprudent ; but take Care to do praiſe. worthy 
Things, which ui! force Commendation even 
from Strangers, 

3. The Delay of that which a Man engerly ex- 
pects, is ſuch an AMiQion, that it differs little 
from a lingering Diſeaſe. 

* My Talk and Way is very different from 
them, 

5. He not only diſagrees with others, but with 
himſelf, 

6. Let not your Life diſagree with your Wards. 

7. They trifle, who deſire ine te take away 2 
Lamb from a Wolf. | 

8. Fortune can neither give nor take from any 
one Probity, Induſtry, and other good Arts, 

9. Men are apt to detratt from thoſe whom they 
ſee riſing above them, 

10. It is not lawful for a Man to tate from one 
what he may give to another; therefore it conſiſts 
not with the Character of a good Man, to lye, 
ſlander, anticipate, and * n for his 
own: Profit, . 

11. To rob a Mean of any Thing, or to accom- 
modate yourſelf by incommoding him, is more 
ꝛgainſt — than Death, Poverty, Pain, or 

any 
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any extefnal Evil; becauſe this tends to the Ruin 
«of all Ingercourſe and Society amongſt Men, 
12. I have often heard ſay, that Time cures Men 
of their Trouble. jo 
13. It is as improper to ſing pleaſant Songs to a 
| "Man full of Grief, as to take away his Garment from 
him in ſharp Weather. 4 | 
14. The Thief makes a pitiful Bargain; he Heal. 
From his Neighbour his Money or Cattle, and in Ex- 
change for it, he muſt pay his Life, or his Soul, 
perhaps both. | | 
15. He, whoſe Experience and Obſervation of 
Things hath made him cautious and circumſpeR, 
fuoreſees a Calamity before it comes, and withdrarys 
himſelf from the Danger into a Place of Safety. 


-Quibuſlibet verbis additur Ablativus, &c. 


20 ſome Verbs is added an Ablative Caſe taken Ab- 
| 2 (i. e. neither governing, nor governed of 
Verb, but independent, and not joined to another 
Part of a-Sentence, by of, or from, &c.) And this 
Ablative Caſe (of two Nouns together, or a Noun or 
P. onoun, with a Participle expreſſed or underſtood) 
may be reſolved by any of theſe Mord, dum, cum, 
quando, &c. as, Imperante Auguſto, i. e. dum 
Auguſtus imperavit; / Saturno Rege, i. e. Reg- 
nante, or dum regnavit Saturnus. Me duce, 1. e. 
Me ducente, or fi dux ego fuero.--Tyhe common 
Signs in Engliſh, before the Subſtantive or Participie, 

l are having, being, aiter, either expreſſed or under /t004. 


1. Nature our Guide, we cannot err, 


2. Without a Genius, our Labour is but in vain. 
3. Such 


: bo 


f 


U 
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2. Such Riches are to be fought, which, when 


e Ship is broken, can ſwim with the Owner. 


4. I ben Friendſhip is eſtabliſhed, and Fidelity has 
ren tried, the Commemoration of good Offices is 
unneceſſary. 

5. It is proper for Gentlemen to walk through 
the City with a moderate Pace; it is ſervile to run 
u a Hurry, eſpecially when Things are calm, and 
the Enemies are ſlain, 

6. Take away the Faculties of the Soul, and 
what Difference is there, I do not ſay between a 
Beaſt and a Man, but between a Man and a Stone, 
ora Tree, or any Thing of the hike Kind? 

7. A paſſionate Man may do ſuch Things when 
the Fit is upon him, as none but a Fool would 
commit; but he is nothing ſo bad, as he, who, 


ſuppreſſing. his I/rath, deliberately contrives a crucl- 


Revenge. 

8. He is an excellent Pattern for a good Servant, 
who looks to, orders, and diligently takes Care of 
bis Maſter's Buſineſs in his Abſence. | 

9. As human Concerns are frail and fading, we 
wght to be curious in our Search of an Object 
whom we may love, and by whom we nay be loved; 
for take from Life, Endearment and Kindneſs, you- 
uke from it all that renders it d. fireable. 

10. Laws were made on two Accounts, as well 
that it may be lawful for no one to do an unjuſt 
Thing, as, that they who have tranigreſſed, being 
unhed, others may become better. | 

11. I could wiſh the whole of Philoſophy was 
reſented to our View, in like Manner as is the 
ace of the Univerſe ; for it would engage all 
Men in the Admiration of it; theſe Things being 

| neglefied, 
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meg lected, which we now think great, through Ty. M 
norance of what is truly ſo, a 
12. True Friendſhip has this Advantage over M. 
Kindred, that Affection may be ſeparated from 
Kindred, but it cannot from Friendſhip.; for tak Dy 
au Affection, you take away the Name of Friend. W 2 
hip, but not of Kindred, For 
I 3. M tthout Friendſhip there can be no Pleaſut M;.; 
in Life. | & | | | 
14. Friendſhip is nothing elſe but the highet pin 
Agreement of all Things, both divine and human, MW , 
than which I know.not: whether ( iſdem excepted) Mcry 
— Thing better is given by the immortal Gods u fort 
Man. . 
15. They who are Friends for the.Sake of Ad- NO 
vantage only, uit their Friendſhip when the. Heps 
oof Profit is removed, | . 

16. Tears are very excuſable, if they run not 
down immoderately, and we endeavour to ſupprek 
them; our Eyes ought not to be dry, upon the Liſs 
of a Friend, nor yet 3 we may weep, but 
we muſt not bewail. 

17. Virtue is an Affectian of the Mind, con- 
Nant, uniform, rendering the Poſſeſſors of it com- 
mendable, and is in itſelf, excſuſive of all accidents 
Utlity, -praiſe-worthy ; from whence proceed jul 
Thoughts, honeſt Intentions, and every right 

Action. ä IN 
18. When Pleaſure reigns, the greateſt Virtues 
are diſregarded, «© 

19. As that which is diſgraceful, cannot be ren- 
dered honeſt, ſo whatever is not virtuous can ne- 
wer be rendered profitable, in Contradiction and 
Oppoſution 20 Nature. | | 


20. Ait8 


\ 


ExcLlis ExanPres:; 18% 
20. Arts and Precepts avail nothing without th 


Hlance of Nature. 5 a 
21. Wiſdom alene can drive Sorrow from our 


er Minds, and free us from all Fear; by: whoſe In- 
q ſruction we may live in Franquillity, every ardent” 
J 


Defire being ſuppreſſed. 

. The e a young Man reſembles the 
Force of Fire overpowered. by a Quantity of Wa- 
ter; whereas old Men, without the Application of 
any Force, depart as naturally as Heat, when the 
elt N Fire is conſumed to Aſhes. - 
an, WF. 23. They are not wretched, to whom, unde- 
ea) Frvedly, and- their Innocence till ſafe, ſome Miſ- 
% fortune happens; but they are to be deplored, who 
of their own Accord depart from what is tight, 
though no Misfortune ſhould follow: 


Verbis quibuſdam additur, &c. 


TO ſome Words is added an Ablative Caſe of the 

Part, (i. e. when the Word expreſſeth Part, or 
arts of a Thing) as, ægrotat animo: And ſome- 
ines an Accuſative (by the Figure Synecdoche) a, 
andet dentes, The Sign is in, or as to. 


om- 
_ 1. With an Ablative. 


1. It is better once to reſolve, than always ts be 


1 Suſpenſe in our Minds, and vexed and tormented 
t our Thoughts, 5 


2. With an Accuſative, 


1. He is a wiſe Man, who in all Things follows 
Arts Kaſon for his Guide. 
22 2. Tell 


184, Enou FxamPr xs: 


2. Tell me wherein I have done amiſs, and for 
the future I will be more careful. 
23. I fear I ſhall be ſent to the Mill, with ny 
Sides bound about with hard Iron. f 


Quædam uſurpantur, &c. 
S OME Verbs are alſo uſed with a Genitive Caſs, 


1. The Miſbehaviour of my Son torments me 4 
the very Soul. 
2. Why do you fo torment him, who never de- 
ſerved ill of you t 
3- I will go in and comfort him, that he may 
not fo rack his Soul, | 7 
4. You act very abſurdly, thus to torment yourſelf. 
5, I am in great Doubt what this Buſineſs can . 
be; I am reſolved to know, that I may be deli 
vered from this Fear. | 


CELL LELFKFLGFEEEEG LEO CLAY * 
| ne 
Conſtruction of Verbs Paſſroe. — 

| | | 

Paſſi vis additur Ablativus, &c. 3 


| 17 0 Verbs Paſſive is joined an Ablative Caſe 1 20 
| Perſon, Agent, or Doer ; with the Prepoſitiin 5 
or ab. And ſemetimes a Dative Caſe. 
Note, The ſame Ablative, or Dative, will bet 
Nominative Caſe to the Verb, if it be made by the t 
tive Voice; as in the Examples given; Laudatur if c 
his, culpatur ab illis, 7. e. hi laudant, illi culpa Nu 


* 11 
| . . 4 1. l; 
* 


| | 
| 5 
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1. Miib an Ablative Caſe. 


. It ſeldom happens, that he is loved by many, 
who, not deſervedly, but by Arrogance, endea- 
vours at Preference. 


| 2. It is equal Praiſe, to be praiſed by one who is 
0 i praiſed himſelf, and to be ſcandalized by the Scan- 
alous. | 

3. He muſt fear many, who by many is feared. 
q 4. If all Things have been found out by the An- 

"Wl tients, yet the Uſe, the Knowledge, and right or- 

dering of their Diſcoveries, will ever be new: 

mag And if by them 3 out the Remedies of the 

| Mind, it is our Part to ſeek how, and when to 
10 apply them. 

. Men are apt to be led by Report, and the 
Opinion of People, and to think that is honoura- 
ble, which is by moft commended. 

6. The only Way to Honour and Dignity, is to 
be praiſed and beloved by good and wiſe Men. 

7. Where is the Man, who, on Condition of 
neither loving, nor being beloved by any one, would 
chooſe to wallow in Wealth, and ſuperfluous 
Plenty? Believe me, this is the Life of Tyrants; 
a Life filled with Suſpicion and Anxiety, it has no 
Room for Friendſhip. 

8. Virtue is honourable without being ennobled, 
and is commendable in itſelf, tho? it were received 
by none. | 


e of ! 
tion? 
be t 2. With a Dative Caſe. 


ns 1. The ſame Man, who in his Proſperity was 


* * ſurrounded-with a Troop of Attendants, is taken 
5 77 Notice of by no one in Adverſity, 
7 Q3- 2. Why 
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2. Why would you take that away, which T 
would have given you? But even now you will 
not take it away, for nothing 7s taken but from him 
who would retain it. ; 

3. A Man, that applies himſelf to Buſineſs, i; 
inſenſible when Years creep upon him; thus we 
flowly,. ſoftly, ſilently, ſteal to the Grave, and 
the Flame of Life is not haſtily extinguiſhed, but 
burns out, | 


Cæteri caſus manent, &c, t 


A L L other Caſes (except- the tranſitive) are tht 

ſame (opt a Verb Paſſive, which the Active re 4 
quires,--- Or in other Word, The Caſe which a Verb 
Active gouer ne, as Active, never continues in the Pa, /« 
ſiue; the reſi do; for the you may ſay, Accuſat ſer-¶ tr 
vum, you cannot ſay, Accuſatur ſervum. 


a. 
1. When they came before a Magiſtrate, the 
Servant only was accuſed of Theft. ni 
2. How much is Virtue to be eſleemed It is nei- 
| ther loſt by Water, nor by Fire, nor is changed by thi 
the Rage of Seaſons, or the Convulſions of Go- 
vernment, and with which, they that are endued * 
are the only rich Men. . 
3. He was firſt aſked his Opinion: And. it wa 
not only approved of by the Senate, but the greatef Co 


Thanks were given to him. | 
4. Corn was bought yeſterday. at a great Pri! 
but.it will ſoon be cheaper, Shs 


Vapulefſ e 


pule ſlanti ves. 
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Vapulo,- veneo, liceo, &c. 


THE Neuter- Paſſtue Verbs, vapulo, veneo, lis 
ceo, exulo, fio, have a Paſſive Conſtruction, i. e. 


have an Ablative, or a.Dative Caſe of the Agent or- 


Deer after them, like Verbs Paſſive. - 


t. If he dares to touch me in his Paſfion, in Paſs 
ſion he ſhall be beaten by mr. 
2. He produced Witneſſes, who faw it, to prove 


- 


that he was beaten by him with the Palms of his 


Hands, and with Scourges. 
3. A Pound of the Purple was fold for un hun- 
dred Pence. | 


4. Söme Things are worth more than they were 


fold for to you, and therefore you owe ſomething ex- 
traordinary for them, tho? they were bought. 

5. The Book, tho' well executed, was prized at 
a low Value. ; 

6. Perfidy, Bribery, and Covetouſneſs, were ba- 
niſhed by him out of the City. 


7. The greateſt and moſt unworthy Slaughter of 


the Citizens was made by him atthat-Time, 


See e bob bob tobe eee 
Conſtructian of Verbs of the Infinitive Mood. 


* 


Verbis quibuſdam; &c. 


TH E Infinitive Mood is ſet after ſome Verbs, Pan- 
ticiples, and Adjetiives ;. and poetically after Sub- 


 - 
Note, 
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Note, N hen two. Verbs come together, without a 
Nominative Caſe between them ; the latter Verb (whe- 
ther it has the Sign of the Active Voice to, or of the 
Paſſive to be, or not) ſhall be the Infinitive Mad. 


1. V E R B 8. 


1 


1. He that knows not how 10 be filent, knows not 


Inu 65 ſpeak: 


2. As a Field, however good the Soil, cannot be 


fruitful without Culture, ſo neither can. the Mind 


without Learning. 

3. All Reſentment ought to end in Death, but 
not Friendſhip. 
4. The Loſs of Money may eaſily be repaired, 
but Reputation once loſt can ſcarce ever be recon 
vered. . - . 7 

5. What Time,. which generally wears out the 
deepeſt Impreſſions of Sorrow, would do of itſelf, 
that we ought to anticipate by Prudence; and not 
wait for a Remedy from Time, which we may: 
ſooner receive from Reaſon. | 

6. Far be it from us to deſpiſe: the Poor; for 
Poverty itſelf is a ſufficient Burthen on thoſe who 


5 fludy to live by honeſt Labour and Induſtry, and 


who had rather buy than beg. 

7. If the: Mind lets go its Intention, and pur- 
ſues not its Studies diligently, it muff b 20 
backwards; no one finds it where he left it; we 
mult reſolve therefore 10 go on, and do our Endea- 
vour ; more remains than we have yet encoun- 
tered ; the being willing however to proctad is great 
Part of the Way. : 

8. When we begin to-think, and to perceive who 


we ate, and in. what Properties we differ from 


other 
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other Creatures, then it is that we begin to fallow 
thoſe Things for which we were born. 

9. The excellent Perfection of the Mind ſo far 
excels the Body, that the Difference can ſcarce be 
imagined. 


10. The Precepts of Virtue aremanifold, which 


you muſt ſo fix in your Mind, that they cannot fly 


off; nor is it enough to treaſure up theſe in the 
Memory; they — be called forth into Action; 
he is not the happy Man who knows theſe Things, 
but he that does them. 

11. So great is the Force of Virtue, that a Man 
can never be good, and not happy: Virtue is in 
itſelf commendable, and without it nothing can be 
commended, 


12. Wickedneſs ought to be ſhunned, not only 4 
for the Inconveniencies which happen to the Pro- 


fligate, but much rather becauſe it daes not ſuffer 
thoſe, who harbour it in their Minds, to have any 
Intermiſſion, any Reſpite from Diſquietudes. 

13. It beboves us to bear whatever he i. pleaſed to 


do, whoſe Power can do more. 


14. If ſome Things ſeem obſcure, you ought 1 
remember, that no Art or Science can be rendered 


— — = , 
1 — — — — — EÜ—ä— - — — — — , 


intelligibls without a Maſter, and without ſome - 0 


Practice. 


15. No Art, or Knowledge, or Votobility of 1 


Tongue, are uſed to be required of a Man; but 
Virtue, Integrity, and Probity. 

16. A good Man will dread, not only vc de, 4 
-_ to think any Thing, which de is aftaid to de- 
clare. 


17. Ii may happen that à Man may think Juſtly, | 
and yet not be able to ſpeak politely, - | 
18, 'Thers- | 
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18. There is one, and but one Caution againſt 
all the Inconveniencies of Friendſhip, that we be. 


Ein not 10 love too haſtily, nor love the unworthy, 


19. Where the Certainty of adincere Intention 
is wanting, you can neither /ove,., nor be beloved. 
20. We cannet by #y Means lep the Joy of: 
Eife firm and laſting without a Friend, nor main- 
tuin even Friendſhip» itſelf, unleſs. we love our: 
Friends as ourſelves. . - 


: 4 
72. PARTICIPEES, 


1. Look all around you, and you will find old: 
Men making great Prepgtations for Honour, Tra- 


vel, or Merchandize ; but what can be more ab- 
ſurd, than an old Man beginning to live? 

2. He is truly worthy ef Praiſe, who is ready, 
not only 70: /erve, but to die for his Country. 


3. ADpPECTIVES; 


1. It is feet to remember what was hard to be 


_ endured, 


2. It is not eaſy to fly without Wings. 
3. They are Dunces, who think, when they are 
old they muſt be learning thoſe Things, which it 
4s /hameful for a School - boy not to have learned. 
4. In difficult to have all Men our Friends; it 
is enough to have no Enemies. | 

5. It is reyal, when you have done well, to hear 
yourſelf ill ſpoken of. | 


impudently to deny it. | 
1 Nothing i bitter than the Remembrance of 


, good 


6. It is better to grant what is doubtful, than 


to let the World go-as it will. 


is always-diſgraceful, and, becauſe Honefty 
ways commendable, is always profitable. 


— 
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good Deeds, and being content with the Liberty 


8. It is never profitable to commit Sin, b 


9. It is dangerous raſhly to affirm any Thing of 
another, on Account of the ſecret Inclinations, and 
various Diſpoſitions of Men, 

10. It is a Pleaſure frecly to deſpiſe ſome Per- 


ſons, and not to cringe to all alike. 


11. Lis hard to change the Mind of Man, and 
riot out on a ſudden what is implanted in the Mo- 
rals, 

12. We muſt take Care not to lend an Ear to 
Flatterers, nor be impoſed upon by Adulation, 
in which it is eaſy to be deceived; becauſe we are 


apt to think ourſelves ſuch as may deſervedly be 
praiſed, which gives-Riſe toinnumerable Errors in 


our Conduct. 
4. Novuws. 


1. Now is the Time to plough, and to ſow Lin- 
ſeed, while the Globe is dry, and the Sky loureth. 

2, When the Snow lies deep, then 1s the Time 
le lay Snares for Larks, and with Toils incloſe the 
dtag. \ 


Ponitur interdum ſola, &c. 


OC Ometimes Ver bs of the-[nfinitive Mood are put alone 
” by themſelves, without a principal Verb, ſomething 
leing under ſtood by the Figure Ellipſis; either with, or 
ithout a Dueſtion : I. With a Queſtion, when Indig- 
ation is exprefſedy in which Caſe it is more _—_ _ 
Ja a ur 
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natural to ſpeak abruptly than at full Length ; as, 
Hæccine heri flagitia | where æquum eſt, par eſt, 


- aportet, or ſome ſuch Words are underſiood II. 


Without a Queſtion, when an Author in a Narration 

omits the principal Verb for Brevity's Sake, as, Spar- 

gere voces in vulgum; in which Caſe, cœpit, in- 
ituit, aggreſſus eſt, are under ſtood. 


I. That there ſhould be ſuch boundleſs Deſires in 


that little Creature called Man!] That he ſhould ds 


ſo great "Things! 
2. This. was his'Way of Life; heftill bore with, 
and gave Yay to all Men; with whomſoever he 


vas in Company, to them he entirely gave uþ 


| - 


Dangers. - 


himſelf ; he complied with their Ways, ſetting 
himſelf againſt no Man, nor preferring himſelf 


before others. 


NIKE MAKE TTM NAMEN N 
Cunſiruction of Gerunds and Supines. 


$a 'Gerundia et 'Supina, &c. 


ERUNDS and Supines govern ſuch Caſes as di 
the Verbs themſelves jrom whence they are formed, 


1. GervunDs.' 
with A religious Care to pleaſe God in all Things, 
gives a Man the firmeſt Reſolution, and the ſtrong- 
eſt Confidence of Security and Protection in all 


1 2. A 
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2. A prudent Perſon, whatever he thinks of 
others, ſays nothing to their Reproach, nor will 
he ſpeak contemptuouſly of any one; becauſe no 
Man is fo mean but he is ſenſible of Contempt, 
end may find Means to ſhew his Reſentment. 

3. The Pleaſure there is in Friendſhip and Fa- 
miliarities, we rather learn from the Want of them, 
than by the Enjoyment of them. . 

4. Men in nothing approach nearer to the Gods, 
than in giving Flappineſs to their Fellow-Creatures, 

5. To thoſe whom you have unwillingly of- 
fended, you muſi uſe the beft Apology you can, and 
ew that what you did was by Neceſſity, you 
could not act otherwiſe, and that you are ready to 
make Amends for any Injury, by ſubſequent Ads 
of Juſtice and Duty, 


b. To preſerve Health, we muſt uſe moderate | 


Exerciſe, and ſo much Meat and Drink as, may 


repair the Strength, and not oppreſs it; but we 


muſt not ſupport the Body alone, but the Mind 
and Spirits alſo, for theſe are extinguiſhed by old 
Age, like a Lamp, when it is not ſupplied with 
Uil, , | | 


II. SUuPINES. 


1. There are ſome who come not ſo much to ſee 


a Play, as to be ſeen themſelves. 


2, We had much Company at our Houſe laſt 


Week; they came to hunt the long-ear'd Hares, 
and zransfix with their Arrows the timorous Doe. 


R Gerundia 
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| Gerundia in di, &c, 
e, ERUNDS in di baue the fame Conſtructiot 


with the Genitive Caſes, and are uſed when thy 


Engliſh of the Infinitive Mocd comes after the Sub. 


Jantives, ſtudium, cauſa, tempus, gratia, otium, 


occaſio, libido, ſpes, opportunitas, voluntas, mo- 
dus, 1atio, ſatietas, poteſtas, licentia, vis, amor, 
locus, &c. They are alſo uſed after certain Adjec- 
tives, particularly thofe fix Sorts of Hdjeftives, that 
govern a Genitive Caſe, by the Rule Adjectiva que 


* 


deſiderium, &c. 
1. SUBSTANTIVES. 


1. He that lays hold on all Occaſions to exerciſ 
OED and Mercy, out of a Defire to do Good, will 

ad a moſt happy Life, 
2. They who have contemned the Deſire of 


living, which is innate, and planted in the Minds 


of all Mortals, but had rather die nobly than ſee 
their Country enſlaved, are certainly worthy the 
higheſt Encomiums, 

21. Youth is the Time for Learning : an old Man 
at his A, B, C, is a ridiculous Sight, 

4. Some think it an excellent Thing to be never 
ſilent, though it is a certain Sign of Fooliſhnels; 
as on the other Hand Silence, when it is not a pro- 
per Time to ſpeak, is a Sign of Prudence, 

5, It ſeldom happens that Men born with an 
exalted Genius, or improved by the Advantage of 
Education, have Time to deliberate what Courle of 
Life they ought chiefly to follow ; And in 5 

: | | a De- 


— 
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; Deliberation, *every Scheme ought to be deter- 
nined by a Man's conſulting his own Genius, 


b. It happens, I know not how, but we more 


radily perceive any Blemiſh in others than we do- 
n ourſelves; therefore when Maſters mimic the 
Faults of Boys, that they may amend them, they 
ue more eaſy ſet right. | 


7. All the Means of living well are placed in : 


Virtue ; becauſe Virtue alone is in our own Power ;. 
il Things, beſide her, are ſubject to the Govern» 
nent of Fortune. | ö 

8. The Difference is ſmall, whether you ſuffer 
adverſity, or expect it; except that there may be 
mn End of grieving, but not of fearing ;, for our 
Griefs are fixed to what we know has happened ; 
but our Fears rife from what poſhbly may happen, 

9. Not only the Man who hath received a Fa- 
"our ought to be grateful, but even he who Las had 
be Offer of one. * 


10. Impunity is the greateſt Encourayement to 


ii: And the Habit of ſinning removes all Doubt, 


It. The Humour of deriding all Things, ſprings 
tom Pride and a Conceit of our own Wit, than 
Mich nothing makes a Man more ridiculous, 

12. The beſt Way of Life is to be choſen ; Ha- 
dit will ſoon render it agreeable. 


13. As Medicine is the Art of Curing, and as 


T5, is that of Sailing, ſo Prudence is the Art 
Life. 
14. The moſt expeditious Way of encreaſing an 
Litate, is to retrench your Expences, — 
15. There is no End of inve/tigating Truth un- 


ll you find it; and the being tired with ſeeking is 
kandalous, when that which is ſought is moſt de- 


lreable, 
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16. What is Liberty, but the Power of living u 
a Man pleaſes? And who lives in that Maaner, 
but he as follows Righteouſneſs, who rejoices in 
fulfilling hig Duty, and has laid out a well-conſi- 


OY and well-contrived Plan of Life? 
2. ADJECTIVES, 


1. It is-abſurd to play with him, who is ſure « 
Winning, 

2. How deſpicable is the Man, who is mere di- 
frraus 2 getting Money, than of acting rightly ? 

. He that diſdains, on the Acccunt of hit 

Riches, to yield 10 thoſe who are capabie of anfiruc- 
ing him, will always be a Blockhead, 
4.᷑. It is no uncommon Thing to meet with : 
Man who is rude of Speech, but a great Maſter 
Miting. 


Gerundia in ds, &c. 


GE RUNDS in do are uſed after Verbs in th! 

Manner of an Ablative Caſe, with or without « 
Prepoſition : Alfo Gerunds in dum have the oa 
Conſtruction as the Aceuſative Caſe, and take the Pri- 
poeſiions, ad, ob, propter, inter, ante, before them. 


1. Gerunds in do, with a Prepoſition. 


1. Shame beſt keeps a tender Ape from Sinnirg ; 
which is always preſent where any one reverenccs 
himſelf, 

2. Wicked Men, when they have done an In- 
jury, laugh at thoſe who talk to them / making 


natisfaction, 
3 Hz 
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25 3. He fooliſhly makes a Scruple of Perjury, who 
er, makes no Scruple to commit a Fact equal to Per- 
in WW jury ; therefore, in the moſt heinous Crimes, an 
H- Oath hath but little Weight; ſince he that will 
dare to give Poiſon, will dare to perjure himſelf _ 
by denying it. . 
4. It is doubtful, whether his great Reputation 
ſprung from acting in the Field, or giving Counſel 
in the Cabinet, | : 
5. They who affirm that old Men are improper 
4 for managing Buſineſs, algue as abſurdly as if one 
could ſay, that, in ailing, the Pilot of a Ship 
his WY does nothing, becauſe others mount the Shrouds, 
1A. run about the Deck, or ply the Pump. . 
| 6. Above all Things, in punifhing, Paſſion is 
hto be reſtrained ; for a paſſianate Man, who is to 
r Wl pronounce a Sentence, never can preſerve that 
Mean, which is between too much and too 
little, 
7. As it becomes a Man to be free in be/lowing, 
he ought likewiſe not to be too rigorous in de- 
the manding ; and in all his Contracts, in ſelling, buy- 
ut a ing, hiring, lending, he ought to conſult the Eaſe 
* and Convenience of his Neighbours; giving up 
re- many Things, and as much as he can conveniently, 
m. N voiding Law-ſuits. 

8. Doubting what I ſhould compare with writ- 
my Examples, the gathering Shells on the Sea- 
ſh>re immediately occurred, 3 5 

9. As we ought to pardon a Man for hurting 
us undeſignedly; ſo we are not obliged to thank 
him, for. doing Goed, if of. Neceflity, and without 
latention. | 


R 3 2. Gerund, 
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2. Gerunds in do without a Prepoſition, 


. Deceive not thy Friend, by promiſing much; 


and then performing little or nothing. 
2. Many have waſted their Eſtates by being in- 
conſiderately bountiful; and Rapine often follows 


Profuſion; for when Men come to be in want, 


through their ſquandering, they frequently put forth 
their Hand againſt the, Property of others. 
3. Strife and Anger are better ended by ſoft 


Words and Kindneſs, than by. reſting. 


4. When Utility ſeems to burry us to itſelf, 


and Honeſty to reclaim us, the Mind muſt be 
diſtracted in its Choice, and the Reſult of our De- 
liberation ſuſpended. | 

. The Chain of Community among Men is 
formed by Speech and Reaſon, which by teaching, 
learning, communicating, debating and judging, con- 
ciliate Men together, and bind them into a Kind 
of natural Society; nor do we differ more in any 
Thing from the Nature of Brutes, than in this. 


6. Reaſon lays the Foundation ef. Fnquiry ; ſhe 


it is who compleats Virtue, after being eſtabliſhed 
herſelf by our Erquiry. 

7. The Mind of Man is nouriſhed by. reading 
and Reflection. | 
8. Thoſe Appetites that rove too far, and exult 
either in Deſire or Averſim, are not ſufficiently re- 
rained by Reaſon ; ſuch, I ſay, undoubtedly tranſ- 

greſs both their End and their Deſign, 

* ©. No Treachery is more dark. than that which 
lies concealed under. the Maſk. of Friendſhip or 
Familiarity.. Ey proper Care we. can eaſily * 


T— 
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and accurately. | 
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kim that declares-himſelf an Enemy; but the ſe 


etet and domeſtic Evil opprefſeth us before we can 
perceive, or find it out. | 


3. Gerunds in dum with a Prepeſition. | | 


1. We are prone by Nature, not only 10 learn, 
but to teach, | | 

2. Nature and Genius are the greateſt Helps 1 
learning. x | 
z. Though it may be uſeful ſometimes to ſpeak 
off Hand, yet far more advantageous is it, having 
taken Time to think, to ſpeak more completely: 


4. In the Things themſelves which are learned, 
and known, there are Inducements, by which we 
are incited to learn and know them. 

Sometimes to honour a Man more than is 
juſt, is to provoke others to deſerve well. 

6. Proſperity is apt to hide and conceal the Vices 
of Men, but when Ad verſity comes, then are they 
diſcovered. and known to all Men. 

7. We are all Members of one great Body, we 
are all. Kindred by Nature, who hath formed us of 
the ſame Elements, and to the ſame End; ſhe hath 
implanted in us mutual Affection, and made us 
ſociable ; ſhe hath commanded Juſtice and Equity 
and, by her Command, the Hand is ever ready to 
give Aſſi/lance. | | | 

8. As there is great Variety in our Perſons, 
ſome are ſwift in running, others ſtrong for wre/t- ' 
ling ; ſome have a Dignity, and others a Sweet- 
neſs of Aſpect; ſo is there ſtill a greater Variety ||! 
in our Minds. 1 


9, Ser- 
— al 7 
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9. Serpents creep, Ducks ſwim, Merlins fly, 
Bulls puſh with their Horns, Scorpions ſting: 
And thus to every Animal is their Guide 
how to live. 

10, I could not but be gry with him, for cone 
tradicting me, when what 1 ſaid was true. 

11. Having got a Plank in the Wreck, he re- 
ſigned it to ſave his Friend. 
12. In praying, the Mind muſt not wander, but 
be fixed moſt attentively on the preſent Buſineis. 

T3. Before we judge, we ought to deliberate ; 
and to think before we ſpeak. 


Cum ſignificatur Neceſſitas, &c. 


A Gerund in dum, without a Prepoſition, and 
| joined with the Verb eſt, and imp ying ſome Ne- 
ceſſity, or Duty to do a Thing, may have bath the Ae- 
tive and Paſſive Conſtruction of the Verb from whence 
it is derived Ard the Perſon which in Engliſh ſeems 
to be the Nominative Cale is put in the Dative ; as, 
He muſt be watchful, Vigilandum eſt ei: But this 
Dative is always expreſſed. 


1. As all T hings that are excellent are difficult 
to be attained ; we muſt labcur, if we would ac- 
quire Knowledge. 

2. If any Thing be ſpoken more freely in Con- 
verſation, it mut not be divulged. 


3. Great Things muft be judged of by great 


Minds; otherwiſe the Fault will ſeem to lie in 


the 1 hings, which really is our own. 

4. There is no Evil but what has ſome Excuſe 
to authoriſe it: Covetouſnels promiſeth Wealth; 
Luxury many and various Pleaſures; Ambition 

| promiles 
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promiſes. Purple, Applauſe, and Power; but we 
mul live here free and diſintereſted, * 

5. He muſt principally, take Care to avoid the 
Love of Money; for nothing ſhews a mean and 
narrow Spirit more than Avarice; and nothing is: 
more noble and exalted than to deſpiſe Riches, if 
you have them not; and if you have them, to em- 
ploy them in virtuous and generous Purpoſes, 

6. We muſt remember, that Juſtice is to be ob- 
ſerved, even to the loweſt of Mankind. > 
7. When any Thing darkens the Mind, ſo as 
to prevent its ſeeing the Order of Duties, it is in 
vain to direct a Man, ſaying, ſo you muſt live; for 
Precepts avail. nothing, ſo Iong as Error cloudeth. 


the Underſtanding z. if this be removed; then will: 


appear, what is required by every Duty. 
8. Our Converſation ought to be free from all 
Emotions of the Mind, neither over-angry, nor: 


over-earneſt, but without Drawling or Indolence; 


and above all Things we muſt endeavour to expreſs 
our Eſteem and Love for thoſe we converſe with. 

9. Me muſt never, by avoiding Danger, ſubject 
ourſelves to be thought irreſolute and cowardly ;. 
but, at.the ſame Time, we muſt take Care not to- 
expoſe ourſelves to Danger wantonly, than which. 
nothing can be more ſtupid, 

10;-We are neceſlarily moved with the Ape 


pearance of Profit or Utility; but if upon examin- 


ing the Object more attentively, you perceive: 
Wickedneſs connected with it, the true Utility is- 
not to be abandoned; but it muſt be nder ſtood, 
that where there is Wickedneſs there can be no 
Utility. 

11. In all Tranſactions, we muſt be. ſure, that 


whata | 
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what ſeems profitable be not diſgraceful; and if it 
be diſgraceful, not to think it profitable. 
12. We are to endeavour to avoid Abſurdities, 


rather than attempt thoſe Excellencies, which 
Nature has not given us. 


Vertuntur etiam Gerundia, &z. 


5 ERUNDS 4ſ½% are often elegantly turned into - 
” Nouns Adjeftive (or Ger undives in dus) and then N 
they agree, in Caſe, Gender, and Number, with the 
Mord that they govern as Gerunds. Fir Example, ; | 
De Glory of making Honey; here, if you uſe the ; 
- Gerund, it would be, Generandi mel ; but if the 
(Gerundive ) Adjective; it muſt be, Generandi mel- N 
lis; /e, in the Rule, the Gerund would be, Ad accu- F 
fandum homines ; but, being rendered by the Adjec- a 
tive, it is, Ad accuſandos homines. 1 
Note, The Ger und in di paſſes into a Genitive; the 
Gerund in do into a Dative or Ablative; and the * 
Gerund in dum into an Accuſative. . 2 
ron 


1. With a Genitive. 


1. Prudence is the Knowledge of Things to be V. 


- ſought after. | (EY 
2. Do you aſk, what makes us forget a Benefit * 
received ? The Deſire of one to be received; We - 
conſider not what is already obtained, but what is th f 


ſitill to be obtained. 
23. There are wo Kinds of Generofity, the one — 
of conferring a Benefit, the other of repaying : It = 
is in our own Power whether we give or no; 
but not ta repay it, is inconſiſtent with the Cha- 

racter 
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rater ,of a good Man, provided he can repay it 
without Injury to any one. 

4. The Means of revenging an Injury are eaſier 
than of repaying a Kindneſs ; for *tis not ſo difficult 
to be ſuperior to the Bad, as to equal the Good; 
nor is it indeed ſo neceflary to repay what you owe 
to thoſe who have deſerved ill, as to thoſe who have 
deſerved weil. - | | 

5. As the Swarms of Bees do not aſſemble on 


Account , forming their Combs, but naturally aſ- 


ſociating together, they then form them; thus 
Men, through a much ſtronger Principle, being 


aſſociated by Nature, aſliduouſly apply themſelves | 


to thinking and ſpeaking. | 

6. To be always happy, and to paſs Life with- 
out Trouble, is not to know the other Side of the 
Nature of Things; you are a great Man, but how 


do youknow it, unleſs Fortune gives you an Oppor- 


tunity of exhibiting your Vir tue. 

7. The Neceſſity of bearing our Condition reminds 
us that we are Men, and reſtrains us from rebelling 
againſt the Will of God; And this Thought 
ſerves, in a great Meaſure, to alleviate our dor- 
rows, 

8. There are three Sorts , Things to be deſired : 
Firſt, ſuch as attract us of themſelves, not by any 
View of Profit, but by their own Dignity ; of this 
Sort are, Virtue, Knowledge, Truth: The ſecond, 
ſuch as are deſitable, not in their own Nature, but 
on Account of Profit and Utility, as Money : The 
third, compounded as it were of theſe two, attracts 
us, both by their own Power and Dignity, and 


theſe carry with them Utility and Profit; as. 


Friendſhip and Reputation. 
9. In 


— 
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9. In our early Youth, while we are incapable 
-of reaſoning, every one chuſes to himſelf that 
Station of Life which he has been moſt uſed to 


fancy; and therefore is often engaged in ſome 


fixed Courſe of living, before he is capable to judge 


what is moſt proper for himſelf, 


10. I know not how it is, but Friendſhip has in- 


ſinuated itſelf through all Stations of Life, nor 
does it ſuffer any Plan of living to be without its 
Company; and all Mankind think the ſame of it. 


- 2.\Witha Dative. 


1. They are not fit to bear Rule, who know not 
how to obey the Laws and Magiſtrates, 

2. He that faith a Day, and not rather an Hour, 
a Moment, ſufficeth for the Overthrou of Empires, 


aſſigneth too long a Time to the more ſpeedy Pro- 


grels of human Calamities. 


Jo With an Ablative, 


1. Each of the Virtues has its proper Function; 
thus Fortitude diſcovers itſelf in Toils and Dan- 
gers; Temperances in neglecting Pleaſures ; Pru- 
dence, in the Choice of Good and Evil; and 
Juſtice, in grving every Man bis own. 

2. We are incited by Nature to be willing to 
do Good to as many as we can ; and eſpecially by 
teaching, and 


Wiſdom, 

3. Too late, and altogether blameable, are the 
Lamentations of thoſe, whom we ſee employed it 
_ bewailing theſe Things which have happened by thei! 
own Fault and Careleſſneſs. 


forming them to the Purpoſes ef 


4. Nothing 


b — 
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. Nothing is more becoming, than, in all our 


ith Conſtancy. hf 
5. In the Conduct of Life, Facts are of more 
ze onſequence than Words. | 
56. Delight not in telling incredible Things; no- 
n ehing is to be got by it, but the Reputation of an 
or Winpertinent Lyar. 
its WW 7. That Excellence and Greatneſs of Saul 
ich exerts itſelf in acquiring Intere/ls and Ad- 
antages, both to ourſelves and our Friends, be- 
omes much more conſpicuous in our properly diſ- 
regarding thoſe very Things, 
ot W 8. *'Tis ſuperfluous to ſpend your Time in praiſ- 
ing him, whom all Men praiſe with one Mouth, 
ir, W 9. The Motions of the Mind are of two Kinds; 
en, Nome riſe from Thought, and ſome from Appetite 


0- Wl hought chiefly applies itſelf ig the Search of 


ruth; Appetite prompts us to Action. We are 

herefore to take Care to emplvy our Thoughts 

upon the beſt Subjects, and ſubdue our Appetie 

to Reaſon, : 

n; io. So ſweet is Liberty, that Death is not to 
n- Wb: ſhunned in the Recovery of it. 


ind 4. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


ON 1. All Duty that operates for the Good of So- 
by, is preferable to that Duty which is bounded 
of dy barren Speculation and Knowledge. 

2. Philoſophy is the Culture of the Mind, which 
the Aplucks up Vice by the Roots, and prepares the 
Mind for the receiving the good Seed, | 

hel 3. Of the two Virtues, Honeſty and Wiſdom ; 

be former is the moſt powerful in winning the 


ing $ Confidence + 


-- * . 


Aion, and in all our Deliberations, to proceed 
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Confidence of Mankind; for Honeſty without Wi 
„dom is an Inducement ſufficient of itſelf ; hy 
«Wiſdom without Honeſty is of no Effect for thi 
Purpoſe. 8 | 

4. In chuſing thoſe Things that are doubtful, y 
-ought- to apply to Men of Learning and Experi 
ence, and learn their Senſe of every Kind of Duty, 

5. Do the liberal Sciences confer. nothing 
zus? Yes, a great deal in other Reſpects, but witi 


(Regard to Virtue, nothing, Why then are Chi I 
dren inſtructed in them? Not becauſe they ca and 
give Virtue, but becauſe they enlarge and prepu"* 
the Mind for the Reception of Virtue. An 
* re 

2. SU HIN E=s. _s 

ien 

'Supinum in am, &c. 3 

AE Supine in ugh (or, the firſt Supine) ha It 1s 
an Active Signification ; and is ſet before a Ve. + 


or Participle, ſignifying Motion to a Place; i.e Poll 
.when the Engliſh of the Infinitive Mood Active ien 
lotus a: Verb, Participle (or Gerund) that ſignifeW_ 5 
Motion to a Place; as, coming, going; th: Frie 


pine in um. Nee 
Wha 

1. He went to play, when he was ſent to fetch tt 
his. Brother. bear 


2. Such is the Good-nature of Paraſites, the) 
are uſed to deny no one, who invites them to fu Beat 
with him. 9 birr, 
3. If a rich Man goes to a/# a Eavour of a pool 7: 
Man, the poor Man is afraid to meet him; anc Gone 
when he has loſt this Opportunity of ſerving him 8 
ſelf, he too late wiſhes for it. by 1 

Supinun 
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Supinum in 15 &. a 


THE Supine in u (or, the latter Supine) has a” 

Paſſive Signification, and is ſet after a Noun” 
lliectiue; i. e. when the Engliſh of the Infinitive 
Ihzd Paſſive (to be) comes after a Neun Adjettivey- 
may be made by the Supine in u. 


1. Since you command what is joſt, reafonable, 
and eaſy to be done, it would be a great Crime in 
ne not to obey, | 

2, Many Things happen, that are dreadful and 
pyd ta be borne; but the ſame God who permits 
hem, hath armed our Minds with Virtue and Pa- 
tience, | 

3. Tho” it be painful io hear theſe Things, yet 

ait is much more tolerable to hear, than to ſee them. 
Vl 4 Tis hard to ſay, what Power, Affability and 
i. eoliteneſs in Converſation have, to win the Affec- 
ions of Mankind. 
1e 5- The Man who looks upon the Face of a real 
ibal Friend, ſees, as it were, the Tranſcript of him- 

Self; from hence, though abſent or preſent, the 
Needy have Plenty, the Sickly are healthſul, and 
what is mere extraordinary, the Dead live; ſo great 
s the Honour, Reſpect and Affection, which we 
tear for a departed Friend, 

G. It is ſtrange, Men will eat ſuch Herbs as 
beaſts will not eat ; Herbs, which are not only 
brrible to eat, but in Sound. 

7. He that does what he has learned is be/? to be 
une, is ſaid to be obedient, 

8. We admire the Man, who is not moved 
ty Money, and juſtly think him worthy our Res 

8 2 : gard; 
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gard; foraſmuch as he deſpiſes thoſe Things to 
which the Minds of Men are hurried, and in. 
flamed with Greedineſs. 


ASS M M KMK 


Conſtruction of Nouns of Time and Place. 
I. Of Tint. 
Quæ ſignificant partem Temporis, &c. 


NOUNS fignifying Part of Time (as, Night, 
Day, Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) 
anſwering to the Dueftion when? are frequently uſed 
in the Ablative Caſe, A, ab, or other Prepoſitiir 
being under od. 


1. You ſay, ſuch a one lived fourſcore Years; 
ſay rather, he was fourſcore Years old: unleſs you 
_ to ſay, he lived only as Trees are ſaid to 
ive. 5 
2. Happy is the Man, who, from the Support of 
a well ſpent Life, is chearful and reſigned at the 
Day of Death. 

3. Whatever happens in the World, is as uſual 
and ordinary as a Roſe in Spring, and Fruit i 
Summer. | 

4. Innumerable Things happen every Her, 
which require the Counſel of Wiſdom and Philo— 
ſophy ; which will exhort us to obey God, and 
more obſtinately reſiſt the Power of Fortune; it 
will teach us to tiuſt in Providence, and bear pa- 


tſently all the Caſualties of Life. 
2 * | Que T 


IN» 


TC 
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Quz autem durationem temporis, &c. 
B UT Nouns that ſignify the Continuance of 


Time without Interruption ; i, e. Nouns an- 
ſwering to the Jueſtion, how long? are commonly 
put in the Accuſative Caſe ; governed of ad, per, or 
ſome other Prepoſition underſtood, 


1. I was two Days at Paris, and I ſhall be three 
at London, 

2. How old is your Son? Twenty, He lived 
with me at Lincoln ſeven Years ; he was ten Years 
at Eton- School; and has been three Years at Cam- 
bridge, | | 

3. What Buſineſs you begin in the Morning, 
go on with the whole Hay. 

4. My Friend ſtayed with me but one Hour, 
when I was in Hopes he would have ſtayed à 
Month, 

5. Look out in Time for a more conſtant 
Friend: for the Man you truſt to will not conti- 
nue long in the ſame Mind. 


Dicimus etiam, &c. 


E VERY Example here is a different Rule for 
— making Latin, ſhewing what: Prepoſitions are 
uſed with Nouns of Time, 


1. I hope you will come ar the Time you write. 
2. This is an excellent Book; if you will read 
it, I will lend it you for a Month. | 
7 & Within a few Days, I ſhall have finiſhed my 
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4. He roſe about the third Watch, and went round 
the Comp: 

5. It: is dangerous to travel alone by Night. 

6. He was thirty Years old when he left Cam- 

bridge, having ſtudied there twelve Years; 


I. PLACE 
Spatium loci, &c. 


N UNS fignifying the Diflance of one Place 
from another (or any Meaſure of the Length or 

Breadth of a Place) after a Verb, are put in the Ae- 

cuſative Caſe, and ſometimes in the Ablative. 


1. With an Accuſative Caſe. 


1. It does not behove any one, in his whole 
Life, to depart a Nails Breadth from a pure Con- 
ſcience. 

2. We travelled fx Miles an Hour, and reached 
our Inn before Sun-ſet. 

2. Travelling in the Dark, he was within a few 
Inches of a Precipice, when his Horſe ſtarted bac k, 
and ſaved him, 


2. With an Ablative Caſe, 


1. London, the chief City of England, is diſtant 
from Exeter one hundred and ſeventy Miles. 

2. The Length of Great Britain exceeds the 
Breadth wo hundred and forty Miles. 

3. We haſtened to the Camp, which was two 


Days Journey of. 


3. Names 


lu woo] = 


OS 


ce 
1s 
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III. Names of PLACE 


Omne verbum admittit, &c; 


VERY Verb admits a Genitive Caſe after it, of 
the Name of any City, Town, or leer Iſland 
(as, Rome, London, Rhodes) in which a Thing 


is done; provided the Latin Name of the Place be of 
the firſt or ſecond Declenſion and of the ſingular Num- 


ber ; the Sign in, or at: 


1. Nothing can be more diſagreeable than to- 
live in London the whole Summer. 

2. I took Care of your Affairs at Epheſus, 

3. It deſerves your Conſideration, whether it: 
is not more eligible to live at Rome, and in your 
own Houſe, whatever the Situation of Public. 
Affairs may be, than at Rhodes, or Mitylene. 


Hi Genitivi, humi, domi, &c. 


TH ESE four Words, humus, domus, militiæ, 
bellum, are uſed in the Genitive Caſe, like pro- 
per Names of Towns and Cities. The Signs, on, in, 
or at, 
Note, Humi may be governed of ſolo underſiood ; 
dotni, of tecto; militiæ, of munere ;. belli, of 
tempore, 


1. Humi; 


- 1+ Nor did he ceaſe, till with his Arrows he 


brought 0 the Ground the Bodies of ſeven Stags, 


2. The 


- 
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2. The Ox received the Stroke, and trembling, 
fell lifeleſs on the Ground. 
Tis dangerous to lie on the Ground, even in 
the Summer Time, when you are warm with Play. 


2. Domi. 


1. Travellers take Pleaſure in being informed of 
every little Circumſtance tranſacted at Home. | 
2. He had at Home one that could inſtru him, 

but his Friends preferred a public School. 

3. I will haſten away; for tho' I am here, my 
Mind is at Home. 

4. There is no Rule, which we ought more 
ſtrictly to obſerve, at Home, abroad, and in every 
Station of Life, than that of being-inexorable to 
ourſelves, and compaſſionate to all others, 

5. Men who are uſed to deceive at Home are im» 
proper Perſons to be truſted abroad. 

6. There is no State of Life, either public or 
Private, abroad or at Home, that is without its 
Duty, in diſcharging of which, conſiſts all the 
Dignity, and in the Neglect, all the Diſgrace, of 


3. Militiæ, Belli. 


1. What Dangers will not a brave Man under- 
go, deſirous of no other Reward, than being called 
a Conqueror in Battle. 

2. Great are the Men whoſe Virtues are known 
both at Home, and in War. | 

3. True Patriots will deteſt that Kind of 
Bounty; which robs one to enrich another; and 
will take Care, that every one ſhould- enjoy bis 

X | | own ; 
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own; that the meaner Sort may not, through 
Weakneſs, ſuffer any Injuſtice, nor the richer be 

rejudiced, by public Clamour, in aſſerting, or 
recovering what is their own, In other Reſpects, 
let them employ all Meaſures they can, either in 


War or Peace, to enlarge the Poſſeſſions and Re- 
venues of their Country. 


Verum fi Oppidi nomen, &c. 


BUT if the Name of a City, or Town, Hall 
be of the Plural Number only, or of the third De- 
clenſion, it ſhall be put in the Ablative Caſe. 
Note, This Rule is an Exception, or rather a Diſ- 
tinction of the foregoing, Omne verbum, &c. as,. 
Vixi Romæ et Venetiis, i an Example to both. 


1. Balbus on the laſt Day of the Games, which: 
he exhibited at Gades, preſented Herennius Gallus 
the Player, with a gold Ring. 

2. At Athens J met. with ſeveral learned Men, 
1 in whoſe Friendſhip and Familiarity I thought 
myſelf. very happy. | 
3. Manlius Curius offered me his Houſe at Pa- 
tre, and deſired me to uſe it as my own, during 
this wretched War, 
; 4. As at Roms they chuſe annually two Conſuls, 
4 ſo at Carthage two Kings, 
5. Old Age was no where held in greater Ho- 
A nour than at Lacedemon. 
6. It had been better for Antiochus to have con- 
f tended for Empire, rather at Tyber than at Ther- 
d moPy'@s 
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21. Exciisn EXAMPLES; 


Verbis ſignificantibus motum ad locum, &c, 


AFTER Vit ſignifying Motion to a Place, 

| = the Name of ſuch Place, of what Declenſion or 

| Number ſoever it be, is generally put im the Accuſative 
. Gaſe without a Prepoſition. 


1. Dolabella failed to Corycus, where having 
blocked up the Harbour he propoſed to ftay ; but 
he went on to Cyprus. 

2; My Maſter ſent me to Ftruria. 

3. I returned to Aſia, that I might collect the 
Remains of my Labour; and remit the Money to 
Rome, = - 

4. I came to Athens on the eleventh of. the Ka- 
lends of. June, and found your Son, moſt agreeably 
employed in the beſt Studies, and.much eſteemed 
for his modeſt and ingenuous Behaviour, 


Ad hunc modum utimur, &c. 


TH ESE two common Nouns, Rus and Domus, 
are uſed alſo in the Accuſative Caſe after Verbs 
ef. Motion to a Place, /ike proper Names of Places. 


1. I will go into the Country, and there mortify 
myſelf for two Days, 
2. My Father fent me into the Country for the 
Recovery of my Health, by enjoying the freſh Air. 
3. Go away Heme : I will follow you preſently, 
3. Having done my Buſineſs, I will now go 
Home, with the Proviſion. | 
' — 4+ Pompey ordered the Conſuls to return Home, 
' and ſeize on the Money in the ſacred . 1 
| _ erbis. 


— 
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Verbis ſignificantibus motum a loco, &c. 


AE. L Verbs ſignifying Motion from a Place, the 
Name of ſuch Place, ef what Declenſion ſoever 
it be, is commonly put in the Ablative Caſe without a 
Pr epoſiti *. 


1. We left Brunduſium on the Fifth of the Ka- 
lends of May, and paſſed through Macedonia in 
our Way to Cyzicum. 


2. When he returned from Egypt he publiſhed 


a learned Account of his Travels. 

3. We were all ſent Home from Thebes. 

4. When I came from Eton, my Brother returned 
out of the Country, to meet me in. London, 


5. He went from Home very ſorrowful after the 
Holidays. 


FEC ˙ AAA 
Conſtruction of Verbs Imperſonal. 


Hæc Imperſonalia, Intereſt et refert, &c. 
T HESE two Imperſonals, intereſt and refert, 


(Agnihing to concern) require a Genitive Caſe, 
except when, in Engliſh, me, thee, himſelf, us, you 
and whom fellow them, for theſe Particles mufl be 

rendered in Laus by mea, tua, ſuz, noſtra, veſtra, 
and cuja. 


1. It concerns all Men, to beware whom they 
ues truſt, ſince Life abounds with thoſe, who, to profit 
n .themſelves, would defraud. their own Brother. 

18 2. H 
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2. It is of great Moment to Boys, where they are th 
| 1educated, and with whom they converſe ; for their ru} 
Age being weak of itſelf, is the more eaſily in- 
fected ; and their Minds are altered by the Cuſtom bir 
of the Place, as Seeds and Plants are by the Na- 

ture of the Soil. | 

3: I neither dare nor ought to lay you under any 

Difficulty ; but if it can be done conveniently, 
it is greatly for our mutual Intereſt that I ſhould ſee 
you before you go. 

4. If you ſay, it is every Man's Intereſt to do 
what is Tight, you give up the Queſtion in our 
Favour ; for all we fay, all we contend for, is, 
that Performance is the Regard of moral Duties. 

5. It concerns me, as well as you, that you ſhould 
| obey theſe Precepts. 

| 6. Your Health 7s of Importance, not only to me 

| as well as to yourſelf, but it is the Concern alſo of 

many. 
7. It concerns not only the public Intereſt and 
mine, but particularly your own; that all Men 
ſhould know the Regard I pay both to your own 

Merit, and that of your Anceſtors, * 

8. Who is there that does not hate a vicious 
and ſaucy young Man ? on the other Hand, who 
is there that does not admiie and Jove Modeſty 
and Faithfulneſs, tho' they no Way concern him- 

elf? 
Prudence conſiſts in the knowing and chuſing 
thoſe Things, which it concerns us to deſire or de- 

_ cline. 

10. It mightily concerns ye, who are Fathers, 
that your Sons ſhould be educated here, prefera- 
| bly to any Place abroad; that from their 2 

they 


* 
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they may love their native Soil, and not be cor- 
zupted by foreign Manners, 


11. The Murder was charged principally upon 


him, who was intere/led in it. 


Adduntur et illi Genitivi, &c. 
B V Eſides a Genitive of the Perſon, theſe tus Imper- 


ſonals, intereſt and refert, govern a Genttive 
Caſe alſo of the Degree of Concernment, expreſſed 
in Engl. ſh, % ſo much, how much, much, little, 


kc, in Latin, by tanti, quanti, magni, parvi, . 
quanticunque, tantidem, &c. and this without the 


dub/tantives to which they belong. 


1. Nothing is a more common Subject of Diſ- 
courſe, than the Characters of other Men; of /© 
eat Conſequence is it to us to act rightly, in order, 
if poſſible, to avoid Scandal. 

2. Few Men conſider how much it concerns them 
o live virtuouſly, not only for their ewn, but the 
ike of their Friends and Family. 

3. In every Buſineſs it is of a Concern what 
*xrions they are, who are entruſted with the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs. 

4. Ut rs of great Conſequence to the Succeſs of an 
Lpiſtle at what Time it is delivered; for as they, 
bo viſit us unſeaſonably, are oftentimes trouble 
ane; ſo an Epiſtle, not delivered at a proper 
ime, may give Offence. 


5. J. ſignifies little to ſtudy Virtue, unleſs you 


ractiſe it. 
6. He is my Friend, and I will aſſiſt him, how- 


uch-ſoever it may be my Intere/i not to ſerve him 
I this Affair. 


T Dativum 
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_-Gecet, and its Compounds, aodecet, condecet, & 


Human Life, that it often happens to Men, to 


| Suſpicions, 


2.8  EnolishH ExXaMPLEs. 


Dativum-poſtulant, &c. 


LL Imperſonals put acquiſitively (i. e. by whit 

any Fhing is procured or . acquired) as accidit 
evenit, placet, diſplicet, dolet, expedit, liquet 
Jibet, licet, nocet, reſtat, vacat for otium eſt, & 
Alſo the Compounds, contingit, competit, conducit 
benefit, ſupereſt, &c. govern a Dative Caſe of t 
Herd in the Sentence that has to or for before it 
But if put tranſitixely (i. e. when the Attion faſſe 
ferth on ſome Perſon or Thing) as, juvat, delett: 


decet, they require an Accuſative Caſe, 
1. Vitb a Dative Caſe, 
1. So various are the Changes and Turns i 


miſerable one Day, and happy the next. 


2. It hath happened to no one to be wiſe b Nin 
Chance: Virtue is no otherwiſe to be obtain.“ 
than by great and inceſſant Labour, but it is wort the 
while ſo much the more to labour, as this wi * 
procure all C ood whatever. n a 

3. The next Day we thought it proper briefly of 
deliver our Opinions. Pr 

4. It diſpleaſeth-the Maſter to ſee a Boy of go 4 
Parts idle. 1 1 


5. Indeed I am very ſorry to have committed th 
Fault againſt ſo indulgent a Father, 

6. 1 ſee nothing ſolid enough in your Coun! 
that it ſhould be expedient for me to relinquiſh 


7. 


ered, 

8.. It is not lawful for any one to ſims 

9. It is not plain to Panætius, what to others 
as clearer than the Light of the Sun 


he Government. 


es. 


ne well, but no one to live long. 


ſings that are juſt and reaſonable. 

14, It well ſuits an Officer to uſe but few 

Fords. 

15. It neither becomes, nor is convenient for us to 
diſcouraged by Dangers of any Kind in the 

iſcharge of our Duty. 

10. He that has got a Competency need wiſh for 

e ning more. 


lother-in-Law. 


Example by your Diligence that others may 
low it. 


ur Taſk, 
10, It remaineth for the conquered to ſubmit to 
at Law the Conqueror pleajeth to impoſe upon 


T 2 : 2. With 
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7. Ta be willing to reſtore Peace, is expedient” 
the Congueror, and neceflary for the con- 


10. J have no Mind to write more concerning . 
11. Tradeſmen are not at Leiſuret to attend Hot ſe- 


12. No one regards how well he lives, but, 
ww long ; whereas every one has it in his Power to 


| It burts ns one to obey their Superiors in 


17. I. fares but ill with Step-Children from a 


18, It much imports your Character, to ſet ſuch. 


Ig. It is agreeable to my Wiſh that you perform 
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2. With an Accuſative Caſe. 2 


1. It deligbts ſome diligently to apply themſelye, 
to Labour, how much ſoever it may pleaſe other; 
to follow their Pleaſures. | 

2. It greatly deligbti me, to ſee you in ſo merry 
a Humour, 

3. It becomes all Men, to do their utmoſt Endes. 
vour, not to paſs their Lives, as Beaſts, in Ob. 
ſcurity and Silence, 

4. It becomes every one to live according to their 
own Endowment; for that which is peculiarly a 
Man's ovn, always becovies him beſt, 

E. It is commendable for you to do what it be. 
comes y7u to Co, rather than what you may do if 
you pleaſe, | 

6. It becomes a g Bey to do nothing that is 
Ccubitul without coniuiting his Tutor. 
7. It is fit yeu ſpou'd take what is your own. 

8. It becomes not a wiſe Man to weep profulely * 
at the Death of a Friend, or Relation, and ſoon 0 
after to forget him, and bury the Memory of him 7 
in his Grave: Thus Birds and Beaſts love their 
Young almoſt outrageouſly for a Time; but hav- 
ing loſt them, al] Affection is extinguiſhed : I his, 
I lay, becomes not a wiſe Man; let him perſevere in 0 
the Remembrance of a Friend, but ceaſe to mourn, 7 


His vero, attinet, pertinet, &c. al 


T HESE three Imperſonals, attinet, pertin*t, 

ſpectat, require an Accuſative Caſe after iben 
with the Prefoſition ad, , 
| | 1. 1 
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1. I is your Buſineſs to ſpeak to that Point, not 
mine, 2 | 

2. They had no Buſmeſs to interfere in this Af- 
fair, 

3. It is my. Duty to clear myſelf of that Suſ- 
pic ion | 

4. It belongs to every Diſquiſition concerning 
Duty, to keep in our Eye the Excellence of Man's 
Nature above that of Brutes, and all other Crea- 
tures, 

5. Every Thing is to be done, that we may te 
moſt grateful ; for this is our own Good; and it 
belongs not to others; like an Act of Juſtice ; for 
the greateſt Part of a Benefit returns upon itſelf ; 
no one does Cood to others, but, at the ſame 


Time, he does Good to himſelf. 


His imperſonalibus ſubjicitur, &c. 


THESE fix Inperſonals, pœnitet, tædet, piget, 

pudet, miſeret, miſereſcit, govern an Accuſative 
Caſe of the Perſon, and a Genitive of the Thing, un- 
leſs when both are Perſons ; as, Nos noſtri pœnitet: 
And therefore in conſiruing verbatim, the Accuſative 
1s the firſt of the two Caſes ; and in making IJ. atin, 
the Engliſh muſt be changed, that the Nominative 
Caſe in Engliſh may aight always be the Acc uſa- 
tre in Latin, 


1. This is the Humour of almoſt all Men 3 we 
diſike our own, | 

2. Uſe Diligence, honour your Parents, and 
fear God; theſe three Things - you never ſhall repent. 


T 3 3. 1 
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3+ I plainly ſee, that by the prudent Exertion | 
of your Power and Influence, y:ur Enemies will | 
repent of their violent Proceedings. x 

4. Was you not aſhamed of the Villainy, which 
the young Gentleman committed under your Direc- 
tion, but you mult tell 'T ales of him to his Father: 
5. He is truly good, who repents not of his Good- 
neſs and Sobriety. : 

6. As Folly, when it has got what it. coveted, 
never thinks it has got enough; ſo Wiſdom is 
always contented with what is preſent, and repents 

not of 4tſelf. 

7. I left them, and came abroad, ſo tired was 1 
of their Converſation. | 

8. How wretched are they, who- are neither 
ferry for, nor aſhamed of their Infamy . 20 

9. In Boys, Nature is beheld as in a Mirrour ; 
How eager are they in their Diſputes ? How great 
their Conteſts? How are they delighted with 
Conqueſt? How aſhamed to be conquered? How 
unwilling to accuſe themſelves? How deſirous to 
be praiſed ? What Labours do they not undertake 
to be Leaders among their Companions? How 
grate ful to thoſe who deſerve well of them? What 
a Deſire to expreſs their Gratitude? And theſe 
Qualities moſt eminently appear in Children of the p 
beſt natural Endowments, | 

10. Who pitieth the Mur, and relieves his Ne- t 
ceſſities, does not impoveriſh, but enrich him- 
ſelf; for divine Bleſſings are annexed to Cha- t 


mA c © => * 


| rity. . | | . 
| 11, Ve rather pity theſe, who aſk not our Com- © 
| paſſion, than thoſe who demand it. | 5 


12. What I told a certain Perſon, I will * * 
0 8 


- 


, that Age is not only checked, . but. generally fa- 
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tell you, that, as you have Compaſſion upon others, .. 1 
others will have Compayf.on on you. . 1 


Verbum imperſonale, &e, 


A Verb Imper ſonal of the Paſſive Voice may be 

taken for every Perſon of both Numbers indifft« 
rently; by Virtue of an oblique Caſe joined to it; at, 
Statur a me, a te, ab illo, ab illis ; for ſto, ſtas, 
ſtat, ſtant. | 


1. Where they live well, they live long. 

2. Wars are to be undertaken that we may /ive 
in Peace without Injuries. 

3. As we live not with Men completely wiſe 
and perfect; no Man, I think, is to be diſre- 
garded, in whom we can diſcern the leaft Sign of 
Virtue. 

4. We muſt take Care that our Speech does 
not betray ſome Defect in- our Manners, which 
generally happens, when woe ſpeat of thoſe who 
are abſent, for the Sake of Detraction, or by the 
Way of Ridicale, Severity, or Contumely. 

5. As often as we ſpeak or -harangue, fo often 
are we judged of by others. ; 

6. Ve eaſily pardon theſe, who endeavour, not 
to perſevere, but to recall themſelves from Error, 

7. They who, while Children or Boys, were of 
too mean and dbſcure a Rank to be noticed by 
the Public, when they come to be young Men, . 
ought to raiſe their Views to higher Objects, and 
purſue. them by the moſt direct Means; becauſe 


veured,. 
he 
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Scheele decke be dere dere e Ke dere te Ke 
The Construction of Participles. 
Participia regunt caſus, &c. 


P Ariiciples govern the. ſame Caſes as the Verbs do 

from whence they are derived, as, tendo governs 
an Accuſative Caſe, ſo does tendens ; utor governs 
an Ablative Caſe, therefore utens, uſus, and uſurus, 
govern the ſame. Eripio governs a Dative Caſe, by 
the Rule, Quædam accipiendi, &c. therefore erep- 
tus governs the ſame. 


1. I had rather.ſee a Man wanting Money, than 


Money a Man. 


2. Slavery is the Obedience of a broken and ab- 
jet Mind, wanting its own Wll. | 

3. A Man given to Pleaſure is but of little Ser- 
vice to his Heir. 

4. Public Utility is to be preferred to private In- 
tereſt. | 

5. Friendſhip is to be preferred to all human 
Things. 

6. If you have benefited a Friend, or given him 

faithful Counſel, you. ſeem not to deſerve much 
Praiſe, having only done your Duty, 
7. The Man, whoſe Paſſions and Views are 
always inconſiſtent and irreconcileable with one 
another, can never enjoy a State of Quiet and 
Tranquillity. 

8. As he is a Fool, who, when he is going to buy 
a Horſe, inſpects only the Bridle and Saddle; ſo 

. | 13 
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is' he moſt fooliſh, who eſteems a Man from his 
Dreſs, or Condition, which is a Sort of Dreſs.” 


* 


9. Let us ſuppoſe on one Hand, a good Man, 
abounding with Riches, and on the other Hand, one 
indeed having nothing, but all Things in himſelf ;. 


each of them may be equally a good Man, how- 
ever unequal tney-are in Fortune. 


10. I cannot call thoſe good Things, with which + 


a Man, though abounding ever ſo much, may be 
miſerable, . 


11, We are very properly enjoined, in the 


Courſe of our Life to avoid all Fits of Paſſion, 
that is, exceſſive Emotions of the Mind, uncen- 
trouled by Reaſon. 

12. A Man thinks himſelf injured, and has a 
Mind to be revenged; but ſome Cauſe diſuading 


him, he immediately draws back; I call not this 


Anger, but an Emotion of the Mind, obeying Rea- 
ſon ; that is Anger which leaps beyond Reafon, 
and draws it with her, : 


13. He is not truly a Conqueror,. who cannot- 


bridle his Paſſion when it demands Revenge, 


14. He is an unjuſt and ungrateful Citizen, 


who, when he is delivered from the Danger of Arms, 
ſtill retains an armed Mind. 


15. Fortitude is the Knowledge of Things * 


be endured, or an Affection of the Mind in Pati- 


ence and Perſeverance, obeying, without Fear, the 
Supreme La, . 


16. Modeſty is the Guardian of all Virtues, 


ever aveiding Diſgrace, and procuring the higheſt 
Praiſe, | 
17. It is expedient that the Mind ſhould be 


conſcious of its own Integrity, and know ——_ 


* 
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with the Diviae Mind; from whence proceeds a 
Pleaſure, ever full, yet inſatiable. 


| Particpiis paſſive vocis. c. 


Priiciphs of. the Paſſive Voice, eſpecially if they+ 
end in dus, have ſometimes a Dative Caſe after 


| then, 
1. No one of theſe ſhall go away unpreſented by- 


Me. 

2. If it happens to any one, to be gently diſ- 

miſſed by old Age, not ſuddenly torn from Liſe, 

but gradually. ſtolen away, has he.not Reaſon to 

_ God, that being full of Days and Infirmi- 
he now retires to Reſt, ſo necefiary to Man, 
| 2 grateful to the Weaty ? 

3. When a Sentence is to be given by a Judge, 
he muſt remember he hath God a Witneſs, at leaſt 
his-own Mind, than which God hath given no- 
thing more divine to Man, 

4. Wherein any one ſpeaks Truth, in that he 
Is to be defended by every Lover of Truth, 

5. The Whiſperer and Slanderer is ts be looked 
upon by all as a common Enemy; and he that lies 
under any Slander, or unjuſt Defamation, is 2 4e 
defended and cleared by. him that knows his Inno- 
- cence, or elſe he makes himſelf guilty of the 
Slanger, 

6. Puniſhment muſt be aſſigned for the IVicked ; 
and not leſs for thoſe. who follow another wicked 
Perſon, than for the Leaders themſclves. 

7. We muſt keep the Way that Nature hath pre- 
ſcribed to us ;. to thoſe who do, all Things are 
ealy and readily provided, but to thoſe who are f 

con- 
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' «continually ſtriving againſt her, Life is nothing 
elſe but rowing againſt the Stream. | 
8. Let us cheriſh: thofe Sentiments, which Rea» * 
ſon and Pruth preſcribe, and think that nothing 
in Life concerns us, but to preſerve our Integrity, 
and ſo long as we are void of Guilt, let. us bear 
calmly and moderately all human Accidents, 
9. Diligence avails much in all Things ; this 
is principally to be r-joiced in, and always applied 
by us; there is nothing it cannot attain to; and 
in this Virtue, all the other Virtues are compre- 
hended. 


Participia eum fiunt nomina, &c. 


Pri ples when they became Nouns { Adjective, or 
Participial Adjeftives) require a Genitive Caſe. 
Note, Participial Adjeftives may be known four 
Way.. a | | 
Firſt, JF hen the Participle Aajective governs a 
different Caſe from the. Verb ii is derived from ; as, 
Appetens alieni. | 
Secondly, When it is compounded of à Prepeſition, 
which the Verb it is derived from cannot be compounded 
with; as, indoctus, innocens. 
Thirdly, Hen it forms all the Degrees of Com- 
pariſon ; as, amans, amantior, aman iſhmus, 
Fourthly, When it has no Reſpect, or Difference 
of Time; as, profuſus, the Par ticiple, figmfies hav- 
ing been poured forth, with Reſpeft to Time paſt. 
Ihereas profuſus, the Participial Adjettive, fignifies 
profuſe, or lavith, without any Reſpett at all to 
Tenſe or Time, 


1. Men that are great Lovers of themſelves, da- 
mage the Public, | 


2. Every 


— 
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2, Every Nature Toves itſelf, and is employed in 
'Self-Preſervation. | 
3 I hope you will regard his Advice, for I 
know no one more prudent, or has a greater Af. 
Fection for you. - 
| _ 4. My Maſter is generous, and hates Licentiouſ- 
neſs; therefore I ſerve him willingly, ever obedient 
i his Command. 
5. Virtue is lovely in her own Eyes, becauſe ſhe 
beſt knows herſelf, and how amiable ſhe is. 
6. A Man may as well be ſaid to be ungtateful 
to himſelf, as, ſordid, - harſh, cruel, and neglect- 
ful of himſelf; for as they are called Benefits, which 
I have conferred upon another, why may not thoſe, 
which I have cenferred upon myſelf ? 


7: We are by Nature moſt ſtudious, and moſt 
de 


'rous of honourable Probity, of which when we 
behold as it were the Splendor, what is there we 
would not do, or ſuffer, that we may enjoy it? 


Exoſus, peroſus, pertzſus, &c. | 


T7 HESE three Participles, exoſus, peroſus, and 
pertæſus, hwing an Atiive Signification, govern 
.an Accuſative Caſes 


1. Many Times we hate a Man for doing that 
very Thing which -we ſhould hare him for on the 
other Side, if he did it not. 

2. O ye almighty Powers, if ye hate not the 
"Trojans to a Man, if your wonted Affection re- 
may eſcape theſe Flames. 8 

3. The common People had an Averſion to the 


Name of Conſuls, as much as to that of Wings 
4+ May 


| 
| 
. 
| 


— 


| 


i 


gards the Diſtreſs of Mortals, grant our Fleet 
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4. May the Gods bleſs you now and ever, if 


they have not an Averſion to the Roman People. 

5. Folly ſoon grows ſi of ber/elf; but the Re- 
ſolutions of Wiſdom are free, abſolute, and cou- 
ſtant, 


Exoſus et peroſus, &c. 


B UT exoſus and peroſus, having alſs a Paſſive 

Sig niſication, govern a Dative Caſe of the Agent 
i Perſon, according to the latter Part of the Rule, 
Paſſivis additur, &c. 


t. We muſt not think that all? who in this 


Life ſtruggle with a Variety of Misfortunes, are 


under the Diſpleaſure o of the Almighty. 

2. For his Wicket 
the Aver fron of all Men. 

3. Some Men are fo obſtinate, that Truth, the 
more clear it is, the more it is deteſte by them. 

The more Men perſiſt in their Error and 

nfelity, the more wil: they be abanunated by the 
imighty. 


Natus, prognatus, &c. 
H E SE ſeven Participles, natus, prognatus, 


7 ſatus, cretus, creatus, ortus, editus, require 
mn Ablative Caſe, being ever ed of ſome Prepoſition 
under /toed ; which we alſo find jometimes exp1 Na. 


1. Without a Prepoſitien. 


1. Our elegant Eaters ſo dreſs Align Her bs, 
anc P gerbes that nothing can be more palatable. 


U | 2. He 


neſs and rs 9 he became 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
o | 
L: 
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Parents, t 


themſclves ſprung from the Earth, 


Father, not of the ſame Mother, 


Affection, rather than from ay Conſideration 


2. He was a Citizen of Athens, b rn of jul 
0 / | 


3- 1 hat great Man, from whom you falſely (; 
you ſprung, would have ſcorned fo vile an Action. 

4. We deſired him to tell us of uhat Family! 
was, but he refuſed. „ 

5. It is doubtful who his Father was, but hi 
Mother was a Slave, 

6. He ſprung from the antient Nobility, and ſuc 
are his Virtues that he degenerates not from hi 
Anceſtors. 

7. They are fo antient a People, they thial 


| 1. With a Prepoſition. 
1. He is my Hzlf-brother, bern of the ſan 
2, He was a Trejan by Birth, ſprung from 


Race of Heroes. 
3. From Plenty and Affluence generally ari/ 


Arrogance. ll « 
4. Many Inconveniences ariſe from Talkativil h 
neſs. „ 
5. Friendſhip ſeems to have riſen from Netuffur“ 


rather than vm the [ants of Mankind; and fri 
the Operation of the Mind, joined to a Senie« 


Profit that attends it. 


| Con/trudii 
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F 


Cnſiruction of Adverbs. 


En et ecce, de monſtrandi Adverbia, & c. 


N and ecce, when uſed for ſee, behold, lo, and 
fallowed by a Noun; require the Noun te be of 
e Naminative Caſe ; and ſometimes of the Accuſative. 


I. The Nominative Caſe, 


1. Such is the Cauſe, ſuch is the Crime, of 
hich my Client is now accuſed, | 
2, Behold a Man, formerly protected by not 
w Friends, now, in Baniſhment, deſerted by all 


len, 


7. 2. The Accuſative Caſe, 


ari/ll 1. Behold a Conſul, who, without Heſitation, 
Il obey your Orders, and while he breathes, 
ral himſelf defend whatever you ſhall decree, 
2, Be not aſhamed to aſk, what, by Reaſon of 
Natur Youth, you cannot underſtand : Behold me 
d friWdy to inſtruct you | 
enle ( 
tion 


En et ecce, exprobrandi, &c. 


UT theſe Adverbs, when ſpoken by Way of Con- 
' tempt or upbraiding, govern an Accuſative Caſe 


Ar uit U2 | 1. Bebold 
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t. Behold the ungrateful Man! he repays my 
Affection and Kindneſs with Scorn and Injury | 


2. Behold his Dreſs ! Did you ever ſee ſo great 
a Sloven ? 


Quædam Adverbia loci, &c. 


Ertain Adverbs, I. of Place, (ar, ubi, ubinan, 
nuſquam, eo, longe, quò, ubivis, huccine, 


| k c 
Kc.) II. of Time, (as, nunc, tunc, tum, interez,ffff , 
pridie, poſtridie, &c.) and III. ef Quantity, /« 
parum, ſatis, abunde, &c.) require a Genitive Cain 
of the Noun that foilows. - 

7 fo 

1. Of Pracn, tr 

1. How abandoned is the Man who is come aff // 
ſuch a Degree of Witkedneſs, that no Laws, no 
Fear of Puniſhment, can reſtrain him from AQ 

of Villainy and Injuſtice | 

2. When a Man comes to ſuch a Paſs, as to pa 

no Regard to his Reputation, he will pay nou 

te the Propriety of his Actions. * 

3. How unhappy am 1! I can no where fu. 

my B: other. | s | 

4. In what Air do we breathe ! In what Ci 105 

e 


do we live! Of what State are we Members 
When here, within theſe Walls, and in this A . 
ſembly, the moſt awful, the moſt venerable | 
the World, are Men, who meditate the Deſtruq 5 
tion of their Country, R 

5. Fly where be will, a Man cannot run 2, © 
from himſelf, X | 
6. He was baniſhed far from his Parents, n. 

| 7. Noth. 
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7, Nothing is more amiable than Virtue, which 
if any one hath attained to, we ſhall lc him 
whrever he be. k ; 

8. Are Things come to fo bad a Paſs, that an 
honeſt Man cannot thrive f 


H. Of Tm 


1. In the Hiſtory of former Times we read of 
continual Seditions, and civil Wars, but ,now-a- 
days Men ſeem wi be wiſer, | 

2. At that Time there was ſome Excuſe for not 
minding your Studies, but now there is none, 

3. In the mean Time I got acquainted with you, 
for whom [I have ſo great an Affection, that I dare 
truſt you with all my Secrets. 

4. The Day before St. Thomas's Day I went to 
ne ff Vindſer, and the Day after 1 came to London. 


„ no 
Ls III. Of QUANTITY. 
15 1. A little Pride does not miſbecome a proſpe- 


rous Fortune. 
2. There can be no great Happineſs where there 
is but lit le Sincerity. 


u Ci. 3. Avarice ſeldom eſcapes with Impunity, tho 
mers Itſelf be a ſufficient Puniſhment, | 

bis A. 4+ We have had J/ords enough on ſo trifling a 
able Matter. 5 I 


5. He who doth what is, right, hath: Friends 
mough, IF a 
6. In Virtue there is Protection and Aſiflance 
ſilficient for our living well, happily, and magna- 
aimouſly, ſo as to be invincible, to want nothing, 
N othi U 3 | to 
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to repent of nothing, and to meet with no Ob- 
ſtruction. 

7. In the laſt Campaign he got Abundance of 
Glory, 
| 8. The envious Man is abundantly puniſhed, 
though no one ſhould take Revenge. | 


Quædam e admittunt nominum, &c. 


5 O ME Adverbs govern the ſame Caſe as the Nouns 
( Adjettive) do, from whence they are derived, 
Thus, as the Adjedtive inutilis governs a Dative Caſe, 
(by Adjectiva quibus commodum, &c.) the Adverb 
inutiliter, derived from it, governs the ſame---St, 
| Propius and proxime, from the Prepoſition prope, 
governing an Accuſative Ca/e, govern the ſame. 


1. The Way for a rich Man, whoſe Eſtate is 
well-gotten, to be happy, is to live ſoberly, ge- 
ner»uſly, and friendly to all Men. 

: 2. He was cloathed in all Reſpects like his Bro- 
ther. | 

3. It is the Part of a wiſe Man to oppoſe every 
irregular Deſire. 

4. When I left the Province many came out 
to meet me; and a Multitude as I came nearer tht 
City. 

5. I thought it my Duty, to. march. an 1 Army 
as near as poſſible to the Enemy. 

6, He was of ſo ſweet a Diſpoſition that no one 
eame more readily than he to ſerve a Friend; whom 
he would aſſiſt, if it was in his Power, more faith. 
Fully. than a Brether. 

7. It becomes us, the higher we are, to behav 
N the mere humbly, * 

» ON 
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8. Only ſtay here, and I will be back again 


before you can conceive it poſſible, 
9. Some Mei have been ſo inconſiſtent, as to 
be able to ſpeak the beſt of all, while they live the {| 


war /. of all, : 
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Adverbia diverſitatis, Kc. 


HES E two Adverbs of Diverfity, aliter and 
ſecus ; and alſo theſe two Prepeſitions, ante and 
poſt, have ſometimes an Ablative Caſe after them. 


1. As he had ſo great, and more powerful Ene- 
mies, his Succeſs happened much otherwiſe than I 
expected, ' | 

20 Many a Man thinks much otheru iſe of himſelf 
than what his Neighbours, who can only judge 
trom Appearance, think. of him, 

3 I am ſurprized you ſhould ſo. ſoon change 
your Mind; for it now ſeems very different from 
what it was. 7 0 

4. No Credit is to be given to his Words, who 
denieth the ſame Thing this Hour, which he moſt 


ſtrongly affirmed a little before. f 


5. It is the Part of an exalted Genius to diſcern 
by Reaſon what will follow; and to determine 
be fore- hand, what will happen on either Side; and 
whatever ſhould happen, what is beſt to be done. 

6, I was ordered to be in School at Seven, but 
I came à good while before, and not long after came 
my Brother, : of 

7. If your Son had not died at this Time, he 
muſt, in a few Years after, have undergone that 
common Fate to which he was born, a" 


—— — — - —_— = 
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8. He left me a Legacy, and many Years after | 
recovered my rene | 


* 


Inſtar e et ergo, &c. 


| ] NSTAR ber Equality and Proportion) 
and ergo (ſigniſying for the Sake, or, upon the 
Account of) taken adverb.ully, require a Genitive 


. 


1. There is no Need of Puniſhment to excite 
a Man of Spirit to his Duty; for he will diſdain 
to be treated /ike a Horſe or Mule, that will not 
ſtir without the Whip or Goad. 

*2, Though your Letter was as large as a Volume, 
it was very acceptable, and I ſhall often peruſe it. 

Tell me, where I ſhall find Anchiſes ? for his 
Sole are we come hither. * 

4. Know, that I have made you this Preſent 
on Account of your Diligence and Virtue; and I 
expect you to perſevere in your Duty, through 
Gratitude, 


1 


Conſtiruction of Conjunctions. 


Conjunctiones copulativæ. | 


(Onjunttion copulative (as, et, que, quoque, 
ac, atque, &c.) alſo Conjunctions disj unctive, 
Cat, aut, vel, ve, ſeu, &c.) require the Nouns they 
come ; between to be of the pon Caſe; m * 
erbs 


1s 


when we deliberate, or execute. 
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—_ they come between, to be of the ſame Mood and 
enſe. | | | 
Note, The Reaſon of this is, becauſe ſome Mor d, 
to complete the Senſe, is underſtood, as in the Rule, et 
Platonem, i. e. et docuit Platonem. 


1. Order, and Reſolution, and Conſtancy, and 


the like to theſe, come under the Rank of thoſe 
Virtues, that require not only an Operation of the 
Mind, but certain Action; for by applying a cer- 
tain Rule, and Regularity to thoſe Things that 


occur in Life, we preſerve Virtue and Deceney. 
2. All Virtue conſiſts either in the Perception 

of Truth, and in Sagacity ; or in cultivating So- 

ciety, by rendering to every one their Due; or in 


the Greatneſs and Firmneſs of an elevated and 
unſubdued Mind; or in obſerving Order, and a 


proper Mean, and Temperance, in all our Words, 
and in all our Actions. 1 | | 
3. As a Man may be eloquent, though he be 
ſilent ; and flrong, though his Hands be tied; ſo 
he may be grateful, who only is willing to return 
a Kindneſs, though he hath no other Witneſs of 
his good Will but himſelf. | 
4. No Creature but Man perceives the Beauty, 
the Gracefulneſs, and the Harmony of Parts, in 
thoſe ObjeAs which are diſcerned by the Sight: 


which Idea, conveyed. by Nature and Reaſon, | 


from the Eyes to the Mind, thinks that Beaut 
and Regularity, and Order, are to be obſerved, 
both in Councils and Actions; and takes Care to 


do nothing indecent or effeminate, or to act or 


think wantonly in any Occurrence of Life, either 


* 
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5. The Man, who moſt clearly perceives what 
is the real ruth in every Subject, and who can 
moſt acutely and moſt readily fee and explain the 
Reaſon, is wont juſtly to be accounted moſt pru- 
dent and moſt wiie. | 

6. Men, in order to determine their Reſolu- 
tions, muſt either examine, or conſult whether 
the Thing in Queſtion conduces to the Utility er 
Enjoyment of Life; to the Improvement of their 
Eftate and Wealth; to their Intereſt and Power, 
by which they may profit themlelves or their Re- 
Jations; all which Deliberations fall under the 
Title of Utility. bet | 

7. The Man who does not repel, nor withſtand 
an Injury offered to his Neighbour, if he can con- 
veniently, is as much in fault, as if he deſerted 
bis Friend, or Country. oO 

8. It is the Part of a great and brave Spirit, to 
be perſuaded that a Man ought not to admire,\_/ 
nor to wiſh for, nor to court any Thing, but what 
is virtuous and becoming; nor to fink under Op- 
preſſion; nor yield to any Perturbation of Mind or 
of Fortune. 


1 * * - . . . 
Niſi variæ conſtructionis ratio, &e. 


LN LESS the Reaſon of a different Conſtruction 
requires otherwiſe ;, as in the Example given, emi 

| librum centuſk et pluris---Centuſhi is the Ablative 
Caſe, by Quibuſdam verbis ſubjicitur, &c. and 
pluris the Genitive by Excipiuntur hi Genitivi, &c. 
So with Regard to Verbs, when one of the Verbs has 
one Sign of the Tenſe before it; and the other another; 
as, had and did; was and will, He 
| IJ. He 


/ 
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1. He was celebrated for his Learning both at 
Rome and at Athens; and dreaded for his Power in 
Utica and Carthare. 


2. What do you value that Manuſcript at? An 
hundred Pounds and more. 


An extravagant Man muſt not think it Fer- 


Nba.” s Fault, but hrs own, that he is not happy. 


4. A diligent Boy will not neglect his Studies 


either at School or at Home. 
5. I promiſed to ſerve him, and I will keep my 


Word. 


6. True Love hates, and will not ſuffer Delay. 

. To hear a Man ſay, I have been, and 
will be, hoſpitable as long as [ live, and have it 
in my Power,“ is to converſe: with my Fore- 
fathers, * 


Quam fwpe intelligitur, be. So 


Q AM, the: Dina is oftentimes underfood : 


after amplius, plus, and minus. 


1. On that Day were ſlain mere than two 8 
ſand Men; and above four thouſand were wound- 
ed; tho' the King had not above three thouſand 
Foot, and eight hundred Horſe, F 

2. He gave me more than forty Strokes. 

2 He ſtayed wich me above thirty Days. 

. I went to London, but had Leave to ſtay, not 
= one Night, 

5. In leſs than thirty Days he returned into 


Aſia. 


3 1 # + 7 »., 0.1 
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4 


' Quibus verborum modis, &c. 


2 9 what Moods of Verbs certain Conjunfions 
* and Adverbs agree. 


„ Ne en, num, &c. 
HE SE three, ne, an, num, when put doutt- 


fully, or Wh as require a Subjunttive Mood 
* them. 


1. Men conſider whether the Thing in Queſtion 
be fit to be dene, or be diſgraceful, and in this 
Deliberation, the Mind a falls into op; oſite 

Sentiments. 
2. Be cautious. whom you commend, % the 
Crimes of another ſhould rect Shame upon you. 

3. 1 am afraid, if I aſk tor a half Holiday, I 

ll not obtain it. 

4. It is doubtful. to me, whether it be better to 
die with them, than to live with theſe, _ 

5. Go ſee, whether my Father be returned from 
the Country ; if not, I ay go with ou to the 
men, 4 


Dum pro dummodo « et t quouſque, &c. 


DV M put for dummodo ſo that, and quouſque 
until, require a Subjunctive Mood ofter them. 


I. He put off his Thirſt of Revenge to another 
Time, ſ that his Anger might grew cool. 
21. I beg of you to wait, ill / 182 conſulted my 
+ Id 
3. 1 ſhall confide in him ſo lng as I find myſelf 
net deceived by him, 

4. T hey 


Mind 
"iy 
he th. 
Youth 
Willin 
Ut p 
TH | 
aft, 
to the 
quam 
Cauſe | 
(urs i 
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4. They did not think proper to condemn fo 
zreat a Man upon Suſpicion only, but to wait 0 
the Aﬀaic dedared 1tſelf. | 


Qui cauſam fignificans, &c. 
T HE Relative qui, who or which ; alſo when it 


figmifies the Cauſe why, requires @ Subjunctive 
Mod after it. : rb 


1. Who is there that does not admire the Splen- 
dor and Beauty of Virtue? 7 

2. If a Man tells you the Sun is no bigger than 
it appears to be, you are a Fool to believe him. 

3. An eaſy Run, a ſwinging of the Hands ta 
and fro with Weights in them, leaping either in 
Length or Breadth, are Exerciſes which ſufficiently 
refreſh the Body, and take up but little Time, 
which is the principal Thing to be regarded, 

4. A Life ſpent honourably and generouſly 
brings ſo great a Comfort, that thoſe who have ſo 
lived, either Anxiety does not touch, or a Pain of 
Mind but flightly wound. 

5. He is as much a Fool who fears Death, as 
he that fears old Age; for as' old Age follows 
Youth, ſo Death follows old Age: He that is not 
Willing to die never deferved ky 


Ut pro poſtquam̃, ſicut, et quomodo, &c. 
THE Conjunction ut, when it ſignifies poſtquam 
after that, ſicut as, and quomodo how, is joined 
to the Indicative Mood; but when it ſignifies quan- 
quam although, utpote for as much as, or the final 


Cauſe (i. e. the End for which a Thing is done) it re- 


fuires a SubjunAive Mod: 
ap 1. With 
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1. With an Indicative Mood. 


1. Since I came from Home, I have let no Day 
ſs without writing to my Father. 
2. Since | came hither, I have not ſet my Foot 
Without the Doors, | 
3. After you left me, a certain Perſon met me by 
chance, and afked ſeveral impertinent Queſtions, 
which I did not think worthy an Anſwer, 
4. A. you greet me, ſo ſhall you be greeted, 
5. Even the beſt Speakers appear to me almoſt 
impudent, unleſs they compoſe themſelves to ſpeak 
with a certain Baſhfulneſs, and are under ſome 
Concern when they ſet out; but it-mult be ſo: 
For as the more excellent a Man ſpeaks, ſo is he 
more ſenſible of its Difficulty, and under the 
greater Concern for the Event of his Speech, and 
the Expectation of the Public. 
6. All bloody as.they were, enquiring where the 
Emperor was, they ruſhed into his Chamber, 


2. With a Subjun&ive Mood. 


1. Though Ability be wanting, yet the Will to 
do Good is commendable. 

2. We expect you and your Army, without 
which, though other Things happen to our Wiſh, 
we ſcarce ſeem to be ſufficiently free. 

3. Though Fortune may deprive me of many 
Things, yet ſhe will {till leave me more. 

4. That Speech was moſt elegantly written; 
' foraſmuch as in Sentiment and Diction nothing 
cculd be concei ved beyond it. | 


5. It 
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5. It is of great Conſequence 10 be that which 
we would be thought to be. | 

6, Virtue hath this Quality, hat the Appear- 
ce and Beauty of it, even in an Enemy, delights 

good Men. | | 
1. Moral Philoſophy is divided into three Parts; 
the firſt relates to the | ſtimation of Things; the 
ſecond to the Paſſions; and the third to Actions; 


oo” 


the ſecond, that you povern the Affections, and 
moderate their Impulſe; the third, that you uſe 
right Means to attain a right End: Whatever 
ſhall be wanting of theſe three, will diſorder the 
reſt, for what ſignifies it to be able to eſtimate al! 
Things rightly, if you cannot govern the Paſſi ns ? 


What avails it to reſtrain the Vehemence of De- 
* Wire, and to have the Affections in your Power, 
© if you know not when, or where, or what, or how 
, you ought to act? 
e Omnes denique voces, &c. 

IN Hort, all Words put indefinitely, as, quis, 

quantus, quotus, &c. require @ Subjunttive 

1 Mod after them. | | 


1, I will ſend you the Books when I can meet 
with a proper Perſon, whom I can truſt with them. 
2. Since our Country will not, or cannot, ac- 
cept our Services, who will not grant that we may 
turn to that private Life, which many Philoſo- 
phers have preferred (how juſtly I will not ſay) 
tven to the Service of the Republic? | 

3. If 'you will write me Word that you are 

X 2 doing, 


the firſt requires, that you give every one his own ; s 
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doing, and what is your Deſign, it will be very ac- 
ceptable to me. = 

4. How great farver you think yourſelf, be 
humble, and you will obtain the greater Praiſe, 

5. Let me know how many you would have to 
ſup with you, and we will come, 
„ Tine makes a Poem, like Wine, the 
better; 1 deſire to know, how many Years lamp o 
Value upon it. | | 

7. I know not what any of yon Friends writ, 
to you, but I underſtand they differ much in their 
Opinions. 8 


o 


Conſtructian of Prepoſitions. 


Præpoſitio ſubaudita, &c. 


cy HE Ablative Caſe is often governed of the Pripo- 
ſition in, or ſome other Prepoſition under/tood, 


1. Friendſhip conſiſts in Equality of Tempers ; 
to will and not to will the ſame Thing, is a Sign 
of the ſtricteſt Amity. ; 

2. My Father, now grown old, quitted his Of- 
fice as a Magiſtrate, and retired into the Country. 

3. Whoever he be that excells in Moderation, 
and Conflancy, is quiet in his Mind, and. ſo ſatis- 

| fied in himſelf, as not to be caſt down by Fear, 
nor too much elevated by Hope, he is a wiſe Man, 

4. Do you aſk why Virtue wants nothing? It 
rejoiceth in Things preſent, and bankers not wr 
is — Wa 
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what is abſent ; every Thing is great, becauſe, be | 
it what it will, it ſatisfieth, | 
5. We are enjoined to perform, even to a 


Stranger, all the Service we can without Detri- 


ment to ourſelves z as, not to debar a Man from a 
running Stream; to ſuffer Fire to be kindled at 


our Fire; and to give faithful Counſel to a Perſon 
who is in doubt. : 


Præpoſitio in compobitione, &c. 


A Prepoſition joined to a Verb, and becoming Part 

of. a Verb by Compoſition, governs the ſame Caſe 
of the Noun foliowing, as if it fled alone by itſelf 
before the Noun ; as in the Example, Piætereo ie 
inlalutatum, I paſs by thee unſalut'y. ok 


1. We muſt take all the Care we can 10 ab/lain 


from Offences. . 


2. Drunkenneſs heightens and diſcovers every 
Vice: It takes away Modeſty, the ufual Reſtraint 
from all bad Enterprizes : for many ab/tain from 
Things forbjdden, more through Fear of Shame, 
than their own good Will. 4 

5 If Praiſe cannot incite us to do rightly, Fear 
will ſcarce reſtrain us from the baſeſt Actions. 

4. When thou ſpeakeſt of others, look well about 
thee on every Side; conſider of whom, and before 
whom, and what thou art gcing to ſpeak ; for thy 
Words cannot be recalled. | 

5, at is an uſeful Reflection ſometimes to con- 
ſider how many, who were born at the ſame Time 
with you, have departed this Life before you. 

6. As Life, fo all the Ornaments of Life are 
ſublervient to Wiſdom : But her chief End is 

X 3 Happineſs ; 
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Happineſs; thither ſhe leads, thither ſhe opens the 


Way; ſhe ſheweth what is truly evil, and what 


only ſeems ſo ;. ſhe roots out Vanity from our Minds, 
and inſtilleth ſolid Greatneſo. | 


Verba compoſita, &c. 
>E RB'S con pounded with the Prepoſitions a, ab, 


abs, ad, con, de, e, ex, in, ſometimes repeat 


F the Prepoſition before the Noun fellowings and that: 


not ncleganth. 
1. A, ab, abs. 


1. All Craſt muſt be aboliſhed, and that Cun- 
ning which affects to look like. Prudence, but it 
for different pom it: Nor is there in Life any 
Thing more-pernicious, than when in Roguery 
there bs Diſguiſe. 

2, It is in vain to appeal. to.thoſe whoſe Ear 
and Mind. are averfe, to us. 

3. God cannot more traduce ſome Things that 
ſeem deſitable, as Riches, than that he gives them 
to the vileſt oi Men, and. takes. them from the beſl. 

4. We naturally abbor Wickedneſs, becauſe no 
one is ſo ſafe as to be out of the Reach of Fear; 
good Fortune celivers many from Puniſhment, 
but none from the Fear, of it; becauſe Conſcience 
conde mus them. 

5. It cannot bea Phan Life, where Prudence 
4s abſent, 20 

6 Nothing better ſuits. a good and quiet Citi 
zen, than to abſent himſelf from civil Broils. 

7. Theſe, and all. other Troubles that can 

| happen 


Deen ers 
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happen unto Man, I ſo bear, as to thank Philoſo- 
phy, which not only delivers me from Sollicitude, 
but arms me againſt every A ſſault of Fortune; and 
I think. you ought to do the ſame, being perſuaded; 
that nothing but Guilt deſerves to be conſidered' 
28 A real Evil. | - | | 


2. Ad. 


1. To apply a ſuperfluous Plenty of Words to a - 
Cauſe of no great Conſequence is a Kind of 
Luxury. 

2. Though every Virtue attra7s us to her, and 

makes. us love thoſe who poſſeſs it, yet nothing does 
this more effectually than Liberality. 

3. Though it may be more deffrable to paſs 
through Life without Pain and Injury, yet it adds 
to the Immortality of Glory, to -be affectionately 
wanted by our Fellow-Citizens, rather than not 
at all to have been injured. | 


3. Con. 


1. T diſſent from thoſe who defy a Storm, and 
not diſliking a public and buſy Life, are continu» 
ally fruggling with great Difficulties, to ſhew their 
Courage; a wiſe Man ſnould bear. this, but wauld 
not make it his Choice, 2 

2. We muft abſtain from Anger, whether the 

Perſon Who provokes us be a Superior, an Equal, 
or Inferior; to contend with a Superior is a mad 
Thing; with an Equal doubtful”; and with an In- 
ferior, mean and baſe, f 5 

| 3. Virtue is ever uniform, agreeing with Rea, 
| and unwearied Conſtancy. K fer 
| 4. De. 


. 
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4. De. 

1 Every Man is to take up with his own In- 

eonveniency,. rather than deprive another of what 

is-his Property, 0s | 
2. It is not only liberal, but ſometimes advan- 

tageous fora Man, to depart a little from his Right, 

3. Their own Deceit, their own Improbity, 


their owa Indiſcretion drives Men from an health- 


ful State of Mind. 
8, E, Ex. 


1. Deſpiſe not one that is deformed ; a great 
Man' may came out of @ Cottage, and a great Mind 
dwell in a deformed Body. | 

2. From Beggars ſome have become on a ſudden 
very rich; and the more illuſtrious from being ob- 
ſeute and tgnoble. | 

3. He. was ſo wary and cireumſpect, that he © 
ſpake nothing but what he had well conſidered. 

4: There is no greater Peſt in Friendſhip. than 
Ambition, ſrom which the greateſt Enemies bave 


riſen among the moſt friendly. 


3: 009-0. 1 6. Inter. 
1. There & this. Difference between Wiſdom and 
Philoſophy ; Wildom. is the perfect Good of the 
human Mio; Philoſophy is the Love of, and 


Affection for Wiſdom; Philoſophy only ſhews 
what Wiſdom truly is. TY ; 
2. Will any Man ſay there is no Difference be- 


tween Pain and Pleaſure? Or, if he thinks ſo, muſt 
4 l Sk 


ke not be mad 7. 


822 
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4 


+> 9; Is 


3 Inconveniences, when they all upon Virtue, 114 


have no more Effect than a Shower in the Sea. 
2. From the Paſſions come Hatred, Diſſentions, 
Diſcords, Seditions and Wars; nor are they tur- 
bulent only without, or with blind Fury attack 
others, but while they are confined within our own Þ} 
Minds, even where they create mutual Jatringss 
and Diſſentions. onto 
3. We are liberal and, beneficial, not becauſe 


we want to be thanked. for our Bounty, (for we. | 
are not to play the Uſurer by good Actions): but 
becauſe Nature has given us à Propenſity to Li- 


berality ; Friendſhip is defirable, not for the Re- 


ward the brings, but becauſe in the Affection ſelf. | 


there is every Delight. Wo Bi 
4. In Friendſhip are all Things defirable, Ho- 

nour, Glory, Tranquillity of Mind, and Enjoys: jj! 

ment of Soul; with theſe Life is happy, and can- 


not be ſo without them. ::4: n 


_5. Thoſe Things are not to be deliberated up- 
on, where in the Deliberation itſelf there is Wickeds. 
neſs ; and in ſuch a Caſe the Hope of being con- 
cealed and undiſcovered muſt be entirely rejected; 
for if we have made any Proficiency in Philoſo- 


phy, we ought to be fully ſatisfied, if it could be 1 


concealed from the Knowledge of God and Man, 


that we ought to do nothing that is unjuſt, nothing f | | 


that is wicked, 
In pro erga, &c. On 
1. ſignifying towards, againſt, for, to, and over, 
: Fequires an Accuſative Caſe, | 144 
Sel 1. Carry f 9 | 


— , „ 
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1. Carry yourſelf ſo towards your Parents as you 

, would have your Children carry themſelves o- 
wards you. * | b 

"8. It is very laudable to-exerciſe Kindneſs ra- 

wards brute Creatures : That we may keep out- 


ſelves the more remote from all Manner of Cruelty 


vere ſaid againſt. any one, be it ever ſo witty, 
4. It is batbdrous Cruelty to rage againſt the 
— 3 5 
5. The wife Man will be affected in the ſame 
Manner for his Frimd, as for himself, and be ready 
td undertake the ſame Toils for: his Friend's Ad- 
vantapey as he would for his own, —_- 
| - 6, F would have you do what is for your Advan- 
* He was a diligent Boy at School, but after- 
wards moſt unhappily given up t Luxury and. 
38. Our Benevolence to our Friends muſt be an- 
ſwerable to theirs for us in all Reſpects. | 
9. The Hall full of ſmoky Images makes not a 
Man noble; no one hath: lived te our Glory ; what 
| was before us is not ours. N 
1ẽ0. Some are of. ſuch a Diſpoſition, that if 
| Enemies are wanting, en whom they may exerciſe 
| their Malice, they will attack their Friends, 
11. Error is remedileſs when it paſſes into Habit 
| and Cuſtom, & Fe St 
| 12. No one errs to himſelf alone; but ſpreads 
Folly. among his Neighbours, and catcheth it like- 
wiſe in his Turn from them; from whence the 
Vices of. the common People become general. 
* 1 1 13. How 


3. I hate to hear any thing that is harſh and ſe- 
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13. How ſcandalous was it for a Citizen to be 
tortured after a ſervile Manner 


14. What a Monſter is Man raging againft 


Man ! There is no Affection over which. —_ | | 


does not reign, 


Sub, eum ad tempus, &c. 


'UB a it relates ta Time, (ſignifying of, or 
about) is commonly joined with an Aeenſerive 


I. The Cock generally crows at break of Day. 
2. At the Hour of Battle he fell fo faſt aſleep, 


that he was awaked by his Friends to give the 


Signal. 


3. He is chearful enough all Day, but at Night 
is Anxiety returns. 


Super pro ultra, &c. 


8 UPE R, fegnifying ultra beyond, governs an 
Aceuſative Caſe ; but when put for de concerning, 
it . an Ablative. 


I, The River Tiber at that Time had over flowed 
its Banks. 


2, | was glad when I had paſſed over the Moun- 


tains. 

3. When I came Home my Father aſked me 
many Queſtions concerning the School and Diſcipline, 
to which I gave him ſatisfactory Anſwers, 


Tenus 
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248 Tenus Ablativo plurali, &: 


3 At Genitivo tantum plurali, &c. 
T ENUS governs an Ablative Caſe both in the 


fingular and plural Number, or. a Genttive in 
the a * Number only. . And is always jet after the 
Noun it governs: 


1. I went into the Water wp to FY Neck, be- 
cauſe I could ſwim; but my Brother ventured 
only up to the Knees, 

2. Some Men are happy, as far as Report, 
when perhaps they find the contrary within, 
| There is @ ſo far, that Pardon may be given 
| o Find 


i a Gritive Caſe. 


1. As he was walking Home, he fell into a 
Quagmire up to the Knees” 0 

2. As he was ſtanding on the Shore the Tide 
came in ſo faſt, that it reached up to bus Waiſt, ſo 
that he eſcaped with Difficulty, 


— SS SS SSOSO00a 009% 


The Conflrudion of aten eficns. 


Interjectiones non raro, &c. 


7e, jeftions are often put independentl, without 
* Caſe following. 
I. Alas! ; 


P; 
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1. Alas ! how poor are my Kine, even in rich 
Paſture ! | ; 
2. Alas | that he ſhould tranſact ſo careleſs] 
an Affair of ſo great Conſequence |! / 
3. Alas ! how faſt do the Years ſlide away ! 
ſurely this ought to excite our Diligence, 


O exclamantis, &c. 


O An Interjefion f exclaiming, takes a Nomi-⸗ 
native, Accuſative, or Vacative Caſe after it. 
* ; 


1. With a Nominative Caſe. 


1. O Heaven, O Earth, O Seas of Neptune 
Hear my Complaint. - 

2. O the Habit of ſinning! What Pleafure does 
it give wicked Men, when there are Hopes of 
Impunity ? | AIRY 

3. O immortal Powers ! little do Men think 
what a Revenue Frugality brings in! 

4. O gracious Powers, what is there in Life that 
can be called long? Nothing ſeems to be laſting, 
aſter its Period is arrived ; for whenever that Pe- 
riod comes, there is an End of all that is paſt, 
and nothing remains but what is gained by Acts 
of Virtue and Benevolence. ; 

5. O the happy Death! which, due to Nature, 
is given up to the Good of our Country. 


2. With an Accuſative Caſes 


1. O the wretched Fally ! there is eyen Amb tion 
In Giief, 1-0 | | 
| = 2. 0 


4 
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2. O the. wretghet Trifles, which Philoſophers 


duiſpute about ! they are altogether ridiculous. 


3. O that excellent Keeper of Sheep (as they ſa 
Walt! GE REY p (as they ſay) 
4. O the unheard-of Pride! to glory in a bad 
Action. N 

5. If the Things you do be honeſt, all Men 
may know them; If they be vile and ſcandalous, 
what ſignifies it, if no one knows them, ſince you 
know them yourſelf? O wretched Man, if you 
deſpiſe this Witneſs! 

6. O the deceitful Hopes of Man] Frail Fortune! 
and trifling Purſuits ! often are they interrupted, 
often are they ruined in the middle of their Career, 
and wrecked in the Voyage, before we come in 
Sight of the Harbour, | 


3. With a Vaative Caſe, 
1. O my Brother ! how glad am I that Things go 
well with you! 
2. O thou Pride of a great Fortune ! how de- 
| Iightful js it to receive nothing from you ! what- 
ever you give, you ſpoil, f 


Heu, et Proh, &c. 


E U, and proh, have ſometimes a Nominativ 
and ſametimes an Accuſative Caſe after them. 


1 


I. Oh the matchleſs Virtue of his Mind! 0 
the Migbt of his Hand, invincible in War! 

2. Oh Shame! that he ſhould degenerate ſo 
much from his Anceſtors |! 

| 3. What 


ne 
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3. What a Wreich am I] to judge of your Ge- 
neroſity by my own | 
4. Oh the hard Condition of Baniſhment! 
5. Oh the Treachery of Man ! who can avoid his 
Snares? | | | 


HES E two Jnterjeflions, hei and væ, require 
a Dative Caſe aſter them, 


1. Ah wretched me/ 1 cannot remember this 
without Tears. | 

2. Wretch that I am! how has my Mind hi- 
therto been ſupported between Hope and Fear ? 
but now Hope is taken away, it ſinks, quite weary 
and confounded with Care and Trouble. 

3. Woe to thee ! who deſpiſeſt Knowledge, and 
rejecteſt the Counſels of the Wile, 
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PROPRIETIE'S, 


SEEEESES | . gen, N 

Py 4 | * 
m * Vee Dll 
&c. 


PuRASES, 


In the foregoing ExAMPLEs,. 
Rendered into proper LATIN. 


3. With whem, penes 
e quem. 
Affections, Caritates, 


No Man enjoys, Nulli- 


e homini, 


P. 4. Goes to Wreck, 
Naufragium facit. 
| Witaout, Carens. 

His belt Qued in ſe fuit. 


End at lait in, Ewvadet iu. 


Muſt be adapted, Refe- 
rantur. 

Both at once, Simul. 

Have great Influence 
over, Vebementer per mo vent. 


P. 5. lam determined, 
Certum «ft. 


They live not well, Nor 


Vere VIUILUr-* 

That you are not ac. 
cuſed of any Thing, Ve 
quid accu/qndus fs, 


pb. 6. Before us, Ante 
pedes, 


Wiſdom, Sapere. 

To improve, Provebere 
in melius. 

Is our main Buſinefs, 
Captus ef. 

P. 7. A ſmall Part, 


Paululum. 


p. 8. Deals, t. 
Who are a little down 
in the World, Puibus rer 


Junt minus ſecundlæ. 


In jeſt, Per Jecum. 


P. 9, 1s, Sunt. 
Much talked of, Ser- 
moni but celtebrantur. - 


Whoever, Q,. 
P. 10. Summons; Advicat. 


P. 11; There is more 
Satisfaction in, Plus animo 
Jatis fit tx. 

.Such an - ineftimable 
Jewel, Omne pretium ita 
 EXUPET AAS, 
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* 
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P. 12. Keeping, Pre- 

ments. | 
When you have _ 

ſo. great a Progreſs, 


even o reverence Yourſelf, 


Cum tantum profeceris, ut 


fit tibi etiam tui reverentia, 


In their Abſence, Ab- 


ſenlibus. 


Good Huſbandry, Di- 


ligentia.. 


The doing, Facere, * 
P. 13. Every one hath, 


Nulli non H. 

It will be Time > enough. 

to bear, Satis ed 
dum pe 


P. 14. "Tis a Shame, 
Turpe eſt. 
*Fis- a Favour, I con- 


ſeſs, - Meritum, or gratum 
and oft. 


For the Sake oh, In 14 


| FONT uf... 


F. 16. Greaily improv- 
ed, I u melius tranſ/lati, 


On knowing, Cum ſon- 
8 


the World, Viiam rolerant, 


per > de inter /e contra- 


, 


a of. their "TROP 
hood, Vite ratio. 


> So, not, ta, at we, © 


- 1 
1 TS . * 


* 
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Subſiſt by Dealings in 


Hath ſormed, Conj upas 
wit. 

Proſpect of Intereſt, Cu- 
ra utilitatis ſue. 


He looked, Preſpexit. 


P. 17. Extravagant Me- 
taphors, Improbas figuras 


dicendi, 
Manly, Animo/as. 
Fails of his Aim, Pro» 
pofito excidit. 
Meets with Reproach, 


In opprobrium incurrit. 


P. 18. A Fool is no 


ſooner provoked, but, U; 


ſtultus irritatus eft flatim. 
Stifles his Reſentment 
even of, Premit animi ſen- 
Jus etiam in. 
Near, Proximus. 


When the Night is, Nocte. 


P. 19. Who -intended, 
Cui propofitum «ft, 

Let a Man+be ever fo 
ungrateſul, ngrati/imu: 


licet quis fuerit, 


Satisfaction, Voluptaten. 
Who have done, Qui 
t ſtiti. | 
4 Harieg a great deal, 
Cum plurima poſſideas. 
Calling, Qu: invoco. 
To the Advantage, In 
rem, or ex re. 


P. 20. 
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P. 20. Courtſhip and 
Flattery, Urbanitas et blan- 
ditiæ. | 

A Perſon of true Worth, 
Vir verd virtute præditus. 

We find, Sentimus, 

Makes, Impellit. 

Labour to overcome, 
Operam dato ut domineris. 

As 'tis a Shame, Quibus 
indignum 4ſt. 

As, Scilicet. 


P. 21. Upon all Occa- 


ſlons, Omni loco. 
[ have paid, Argentum 


numera Vis 


P. 22. A principal 


Point, Præcipua pars. 


Enter not into Familia- 


Ti Ys Ne coeas ſocietatem. 

s ſo well known every 
where, Adeo innote/cit; 
Next unto, . Pet. 


P. 23. Cometh not, 


Non naſcitur. 


Get to ſuch a Height, 


N In tantum convaleſcet, 


P. 24. They are advan- 
ced, Proceſſerint. 

In great Placa, Hono- 
ribu affeds. 

Are Servants, Serwiunts 


That ſome are real, 


Alias eſſe, alias videri. 


Ad eam rem perficiendam. 


_— ————— — — 


P. 25. In old Age, 8. 
nilis, 
Provifion, FViatic:.. | 
In the Perfection of it, 


The leſs Delight, M.. 
nus deliciarum. 
Is of more Conſequence, 
Hatet plus momenti. 
What ſort of, 2uales. 
Likes to ride, New m-. 
tuit infidere. * f 
No other Evil, Mbit 
guicguam aliud vitii. 11 
What Advantage, Qi 
frudtus. © 
Nay rather, Imnd verd. 
No Time, Nibil loci... 


P. 26. Full, 
Lay, Sternunt. 
Is uſed in telling a 
Story, Ngrrande F 4 Tg 


adhibetur. M4 J- 1 


The more likely it-is to 


gain belief, Fidem co. facie 1 f 


lins inventura et, 
Attendance, Comitatus. 
Service, Opera. 
Very highly, Magnifites. . ; 
From ot ers, All unde. 
No Change in the Per- 


ſon, Nibil mutationts in | 411 


.ipſa homine. 44 
That Part of the Wal- 2 
let, td maxtices | 


1 


— P. 28. 44 1 


iS \ 4. 


| Cravidæ. 8 N 


J 
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N 28. When unmated, 
cannot arrive at Excel- 
lency, Solitaria non pofſet 
ad ea gue /umna ſunt per- 
UInire. 


Pretends to what is 


good, Imitatrix ft boni. 


. 30. So much, Tanto- 
2/12. 

Of a mean Eſtate, Te- 
nul rei. 
To be meaſured by, 


| Dirigenda eff ex, 


If it be fed, S- «flo 
He ſhould 


reſcit, 
{tick . at 


b ag vg the Slander, 


um i pſam infamiam di- 
ſeminary dubilalturums 


P. 31, Change of Go- 


vernment, Rerum nouarum. 


A Perſon of Integrity 
will not be prevailed upon, 


" A. wiro integro nunguam 
* impetrabitur. 

To juſti fy the leaſt Un- 
truth, Teſimontso fir mare 
2 a were wel minim? abfit. 


Faber. 
Noi! herens. 


Without 
"*Nullo monente. 


The Fitneſs * of every 5 
Action, Puid n ; 


- 7 On 


Cares not, Nbil pen 
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P. 32. To bid- Defiance 


to, Provocare. | 
A ſtrong Reſolution, 


Pedlore fir mo. 

There is no Need, Von 
uſus facto e mibi. 

do not want it, Eo 
nibil mibi eft uſus. 


P. 33. To invade an 
other's Province, Alienum 
occupare officium.' 

With a better Grace, 
hboneflius. 

Much Patience, Modas 
neguaguamexiguuſpatientiæ. 
' To bear the loſs, Ut 
feras mortem. 


tor the ſetting up, a 


Fortune-teller, 4d bar io- 
lum adornandunt. 


On the one fide, Hinc. 


on the other, nc. 
To ſatisfy, Ut facias 
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P. 34: : The leaſt Gene- 
PF, Cui vel minimum 


: liberalis ingenii inſit. 


As not baving yet been 


in want, Ut gui nandum 
Without any Difficulty, J 


4 rere 


ate laborawerint. © 
laſtead of taifing his 
Family; Non modd non do- 
mum evehit, ver um tian. 
Zealous for, fudieſf. 
How long. we may, 


Den 


1 


Juen ad fintm liceat. 
From ſome, Alis. 
Account themſelves, 

Arbitrantur ſe viſum iri. 
So far from being con- 

fiſtent with, Tantum abet 

officio. 


And, Atque adeo. 


At hand, In promptu. 


P. 35. Are beyond, Su- 
uw. | 


P. 36. That conſtant 
Tenour of Life, that leads 
to perfection, Unitas vite 
in perſactum itura. 

A Happineſs, not al- 
ways to be met with, QA 

Facultas non ſemper datur. 

That the lateſt Poſterity, 
Ne guidem pofteritas omnium 

ſeculorum. | 


P. 37. Shy of Buſineſs, 
Fugax rerum. 

Born for, Natur in. | 
 Extremities, Ultima, 
Probably they will 
grow up with him, Veri. 
 fimile pf, fore uti cum atats 

nul accriſcant. | 


— 
EF. 


. 


Ad opes tuendas, 


: P. 39. To prove, ra- 
ws”, =o 
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Long ſince, Jam olim. 


Ales non omnium 


Jepit ? 


XI Th ; copies 
P. 38. To ſecure Power, 


Heart, Qui /aſtinet, 


Take no dye, Nahm 
rem bibu nut. 
Like to die, Morituruse 


The Importance of our 
Undertaking, Quanta res 


P. 40. To ſecare, dd 
tut andam. : 
1 Will ſucceed to a great 

ſtate, Fore, ut in amplam 
ren n * | 14 

e has not, Non g i. 
* 1 


P. 43. E. % far e 
being inferior to all, that, 
aps os. | 


al, 


P. 44. Relifh Health., 
Ut: commoda. valat udo a,’ \ | 


Sickneſs,wals(vaktsde.): | (I 

Enhanceth the Value. 7 
of Plenty, Addir protlum 
The. Experience f. 1 
Want, Inopia periculum. 441 
P. 46. He that has a | 
Pinches, 


| 
"2 
* 1 * | 
8 . 
AT; 
boſs | 
5 
” 


. r 


Pinches his'own Fleſh, 
Suum genium defraudat. 
More for the Child's 
| F., Infanti utilius ; be 
xr. ft, amandari. 

Sees, N.perit. 

If by this means, Si fic 


forte, 


In all Places, Ubique le- 


corum. % 
If the Mind be but 
 fuited, Animummodd gerant. 


Convenient, Opportu-- 


.. 
Of no uſe, Hutilis. 
Of ſervice, Utilem. 


* 47. Uneaſy, PR. 


In caſe of, In. 

I ſhall be glad, Maximo 
mihi erit gaudio. 
At my Houſe, Apud me. 
' His own Enemy, Sisi 
19 inutilis. | | 
| Deliberation, Conflium. 

+ Hoodwinks the Mind, 
Mentis oculos perſftringit. © 
The Chance is not in 
our power, Dod cadat,, 
| 20s penes L ft. 


|  P. 48. To have a mean 
Opinion of ourſelves, Te- 
| nuiter de ſe exiſtimare. 


approve himſelf, Morer 


Sues ei probare expetit. 


P.g0. Terrible to thoſe, 
guibuys circumſcriptus. 


From one whom xc. 


De quo /e bene meritum pu- 

tar. 
Rather a Debt than a 

Favour, In mercedis potius 

guam _—_— loco. | 
She 


Praftat fee 
P. 51, Near a-kin, Fi- 


nitimus. Ke, 
At leaft as much, if not 


more, Non minus certd, fi 


non et multo magis. 
Without ſome — be- 
tween, Nullo—interpoſito.. 


Generally ſpeaking, U 
plurimum. 


For. their 'own ſakes, 
Sui iꝑſor um ergo. 


P. 52. To adapt Nick- 
names, Inponere uocabula 


cagnala. 


from, imilis ſit. | 
Regards not the Inſtruc - 
tion, 1 documenta. 
Equal to, par. 
Even ſo it is with, Sie 


. P. 49. But be overcome, i havent. | 2 
Ven vinci.—Is deſtrous to Grow.up, 9 
* 1 We 


eweth herſelf, 


pP. 4. Not degenerate 


| 
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We are not, Nan nos 
decet. 


P. 54. To one another, 
Alicui cum aliquo, 
A frank Nature, Aper- 


tum ingenium. 


P. 55. To ſpend our 
Time in the purſuit of 
Things, Horas terere in 
bu. conſectundis. 

Who delight ſo much, 


Tam familiaris. 


Very unbecaming, Ali- / 


eniſſimum. ' 


P. 56. No Office of Hu- 


manity, Nihil humanum. 
With genteel Behaviour, 

Ab honeſtis actionibus. 

Somewhat ought to be 
diſplayed, Aliguod lumen 
eluceat, 

Without being involved 
in, Immuniz. 

Met with no, Immunis 


Met. 


8 In the Grave, 
Apud inferos. | 
Under Command, Didto 


audientes, 


Every one—not, Nen 


ulVis © 

To diſtribute Juſtice, 

Jui reddendum. 
And to end, minuezdas. 


— 
/ 


Natus . | 
No more, Nihil ultra. 
The Ground, Materia. 

Converſeth, Sermonem 
habet. * 
For a State of, Ad. 


P. 59. To all manner 
of Politeneſs, 4d omnem 
comitatem facilitatemgue. 


Paſſes by, Facil? paritur. 


P. 60. A Heart, Ani- 
mus. As a pure Being, 
Ut gui purus fit. | 


P. 62. A Cripple in his 
Limbs, Fradqus membra. 


P. 63. Put out to Ule, 


In fanore. 


Deſigning, dolo/as. 


P. 64. Stand thick with 
Corn, Sum fertiles ubere, 

All Places abound, Om- 
nia ſunt plena. | 

Of Days, Vitæ. 

Full of, Fæcunda. 

Abounded with, Fertil. 

Poor in Words, Tnops 
verbis, 


P.65.Sturdy, Contumacer. 
Free from, Expers. 
Unhappy, U ft infelix. 
Stands in no Need, Non 

indigna 


P. 58. Being made, | 


Sndivna tft. | 

| Ni . Expert. 
Not uſed to, Expers. 

- P. 66. In effect, Re. 
P. 67. : A Thing, Ali- 


d. 
* Of ſuch a Nature, Tale. 


Will take up with it, Eo 


AHetur. 7 | 


P. 68. Merely, Mogd. 
With Reaſon, Meri. 


Which is ſure to eclipſe, 


Iuc wero pro certo officiet. 

8 him look to that, 
JIp/e viderit. 

Deſerving, Digium. 


P. 69. Who would paſs, 
ui welit e. 
— Deſhiciant. 


P. 70. 


Diſſerentium inter /e repre- 

henſiones nunguam debent 
ee acerbe. 

Dillikes, gr? fart. 

Condition, Res. 


P. 71. Lies quite out 
of the Road of this Temp- 
tation, Vitam colit ab iſtiuſ- 
modi illecebris longè ſitam. 
Becauſe there is nothing 
Which can induce them 
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An amicable - 
Difference of Opinion, &c. 


to wiſh it longer, Qaia ab- 


 #ft quod inducut dt, ut 


vitam productiarem velint. 
A cheap Market, Vilen 
annonam. 5 
If diſappointed herein, 
Due | careat. | 


P. 72. Deaf and blind, 
Auribus et oculis captum. 
With Propriety, pruden- 


_— -* ” 


With Deliberation, con- 
fiderate. | 

Mad, Mente captum. 

Being driven from 
Home, Finibus extorris. 
Like to miſcarry, Suc- 
efſu cariturus eſt. 

Becauſe he follows, &c. 
Quia ſtulto duce utitur. 


P. 73. Sold for Gold, 
Venales auro. 3 
Salutation, Salutis. 
The equeſtrian Order, 
Auguſti clavi. : 
The Sweets, Suavilate, 


P. 74. Returns, Remus 
neratione. 

Intercourſe, Viciſſitudinte. 

Extreme Pain, Acutiſſi- 
mo dolore. | 

Extreme Pleaſure, Sum- 
ma voluptate. 


P. 75 Dearzr than, 


Anti- 
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Antiquior. © 

Come to ſuch a paſs, as, 
Eo perveniunt, ut. 

There is no hope of a 
Cure where, &c. Defnir 
effe remedio locus, ubi que 
fuerant vitia fiunt mores. 

More ſtubborn Things, 
Difficitiora, \ 

To get ſo much, &r. 
Id. ſapientie adipiſci ut cal- 

as, 

Upon all Occaſions, 
Duacungue in re. ; 


P. 76. That lives by 


cheating, Cui ex fraude 


vi vitur. 

Getteth Wealth, Opes 
invenit. 

TheGueſts, Accumbentes. 

Of all the Things which, 
c. Omnium rerum tx qui- 
bus aliqutd exguiritur. 

Well improved, Ben? 
culto. | 

Is ſo far from that, Nox 
modo non — verum etiam. 

Rural Enjoyments, ad 
quem fruendum. 


P. 77. Who has no bet- 
ter Succeſs in his Cures, 
Cui curationts non redius 
cedant. 


P. 78. When we have 
no Opinion, Detractã oi- 


eft ita rogandi. 
2 


Mont. 
If at variance with it- 


ſelf, 4 ſeipho diffidens, ſe , 


cumgue diſcordans. 
If the Pleaſure, Si ju- 
cunditas. 
The greater the more, 
Quo major — eo magis. 


- 


P. 79. With a muck 


better Grace, Mali hone 


Hes. 

Be anxious in'the peeu- 
niary "Concerns of his 
Friends, De pecunia ami- 
corum laborare. 

One world think, LU 
ſper 2 quis. | 

Of a more forgiving 
Temper, Ignoſcentior. 

That he ſhould have 
any Diſguſt againſt me, 
Quod odium mei illum ca- 


7. 
7.57 his Affection to- 
wards me, Ex cari tate nei. 
For want of your Afliſt» 
ance, Defider 10 tui. 


P. 80. For you, Tui. 

In your Race, Currentem, 

To perpetuate his Me- 
mory, Qu extendat memo- 
riam ſui. - 

Of me, Neoftri. 

But merely in Compli- 
ance of, &c. Sed guia mos 
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We ſhould act unlike 
-ourſelves, Simus diſſimiles 
noftri. 
Since we have a Deſire 
to ſee you, Cum tenemur 
” defpaerio veſtri. 
Like you, Non diſſimiles 


- 


weſtri, 


P. 81. I have ſuch an, 

&c. Te ea ſapientid judico, 

A Diſgrace to human 
Nature, Non hominem. 

Enjoy your own good 
Fortune, Tuis bonis delec- 
tart. 

The utmoſt Reproach 
to me, Turpiſimum. 

Let us agree, Sret illud 
nobis. 2 | 


P. 82. My, Med ih fur. 


The Society of your 


Friends, Conviaumnoſtrum, 

Occupations, Conſuetu- 
dinem. 

Or peculiar to, vel tuam 
ſolius ac propriam. | 

With our own perſonal 
Amity, Noftrd ip/orum Ami- 

ci is. ; 

P. 83. As every Man 
holds his own, 2uia ſuum 
CUJu/qgue . 

Me — Reſult of it 
mult be, &c. Omne conf;- 
lum revocandum eſt ad. 


With an unwilling Ea, 
Parum æguis auri bus. 

But that my Diſcourſe, 
&c. Ne mea molefta wide 
tur oratio diſſerentis. 


To his Rehearſal, Reci. 


tantis. 


P. 84. To take Careof 
himſelt, Sui capitis efſe cuſ+ 
todem. 


P. 85. Makes uſe of it, 
Occupat. 
Is gone off, Se remiſerit. 
In requiring, Qui poſſu- 
m. | 


% 


P. 86. Its own Guar- 


dian, Conſervarrix ſui. 


Which muſt at laſt— 
Dus /e ipſe obrueret. 

Without any Prejudice 
to themſelves, Sine /ud, 


P. 88. A Competency, 
Mediocria. 

In being ſuperfluous, 
Zo quod ſuperfluunt. * 

Is prejudicial, accent. 

Plenty lays, Ubertas 
fternit, | 
His own private For- 
tune, Suis facultatibus. 


P. 89. Stands engaged, 
&c. Suſcipit æt alienum. 

In competition with 

; Virtue, 


retiu 


- CY: 


Virtue, In certamen uirtutis. 
Mere, 1%. 
Affliction, Malum. 


Meet with due Eſteem 
and Approbation, Suum 


viniret. 
A mean, Rationem, 


P. go. Divided from 
uſtice, A juſſtitià ſemota. 
| When Neceſſity ſpurs, 
IU ireſftudiue adurgente. 
Given them a Grace, 
lone la vit. | 
„Come to Poverty, Ad 
aupertatem redigi. 

As next in Degree, 
roxi mus. 


= P. 91. Time makes 
roof of a Friend, Ami- 


ce an, gualis fis, pertentat 


ts, 

Is ſo far from, Aged non 
Ys arat, ut, oo 
What then? Quid enim? 
Proved, Ewa/jerunt. 
Made great Proficiency, 
lagnos profttus afſecuti 
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A 


t cetera ej uſdem generis. 
Real Legacies, Pere 
d, ereitates. f 


A melancholy, Triftis. 


retium, ſuaq ut ſuſfragia in- 


| &c, 


Wears, gerit. 
Have the Prerogative, 


Sus jure Boc habent boni. 


Find a Welcome in all 
Countries, Bend excipiun- 
tur omni terra. 


P. 93. To an excellent, 
In egregio. FEE 
ith a great deal of, 

Per mliam turbam, 
et concurſationem. 

Huddled up, Fefinats- 
coatta. - 

The Foundation of it 
being laid in Rapine, Fun- 
damentis in rapio pofitis. 

It moulders away fre- 
quently, &c, Zadem qua- 


. parta oft celeritate delabi- 


Tur. 
Art of Converſation, 4. 
gendi cum bominibus ars. 
Takes to itſelf, Sidi ar- 
rogat. 


P. 94. Under the Ap- 
pearance of, Ut wideantur 
ee. : 

_ Maſter of himſelf, Su; 
Juris. 
Quick and dexterous in 


| the Ditpatch of, &c. Ia 
1 P. 92. And the like, 


expediendo gquovis negotio' 
ibi mandatoceleritate utitur, 

You may foretel, Vero 
prædixeris. | 


Profuls joy, ria letitia. 
2 t 


" _—_— 
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It leaves the Heart, 
Deftituit animum. 
To be popular, Carum 
. 
More complete, Plani- 


Whom he flatters, 44 
cujus voluptatem dicitur. 


Away with all that 
Craft, Tollende ſunt aſtutiæ. 


Which affects to be like, 
Due Je wult vider i eſſe. 
I would adviſe you, Te 
admonitum ęſſe velim. 


P. 95. So that eve 
Man may be as 2 
as he pleaſes, Cuiuis licet 
quantumlibet grato gte. 
A Tyrant may, Ef ut 

annus. 

A World of, Duamplu- 
rimi. 

Counterfeit, Sima/ati. 

Since he may be inju- 
rious, &c. Cui malo licet eſe. 


P. 96. Whether it be a 


Chriſtian's, or Heathen's, 


Chriſtiani fit an extranti. 
Is there no end of ad- 
ding, &c. Nulluſne finis 


domi bus et agellis continuan- 


dis flatuendus et? 


Thou muſt ſhortly re- 
move, &c. Prope adeſt, cum 
tibi migrandum eſt. 

My native Borough, 


| Cujus municipii ſum. 


That he may be the 
worſe, but cannot be the 
better for, Quo deterior 5c. 
fit fieri, melior nequeat. 


P. 97. So, as not, 1/1 
ut ne. 

To be diſcompoſed at 
Diſaſters, In rebus aſperi 
perturbari, 

Put beſide his Guard, 
De loco mo ue ri. 

To maintain, Pre/entt 
ani mo uti. 

Without, Nec. 

To weather a Tempeſt, 
Saubvenire tempeftati. 
To execute his Maſter's 
Commands, Herilia juſi 
perſegui. 

To be brave himſell, 
Se fortem dare. 

That thoſe under, 2ui 
merent ſub, 

To forecaſt in our 
Thoughts, the Event of 
Things to come, Anino 
ante deſignare rerum, gue 
futura fint,,eventa. 

That we may never be 
Put to the fooliſh Excla- 
mation, Nec redigi ad fa 
tuam i//am vociferatioren. 

Mar. of Ingenuity, Li. 
beralis eft ingenii. 

To make no Difference, 


Kc. Hominum per/onas nul 


lo habere diſcrimine. * 


e To give our aſſent to 

e Truth, Veris manus dare. 

þ Where it will, Undecun- 
ques 


P. 98. To employ it 
generouſly &c, Ad libera- 
litatem | atque beneficentiam 
conferre. | 


Have the World at will, 
Rebus ad voluntatem noſtram 


Immoderat? ferre. 
Be uſed, Aabibenda eff. 
Not to care what the 
world thinks of him, Ni- 
hil pra habere, quid de fe 
ali putent, 


P. 99. To fling himſelf 
into, Se conjicere in. 

To the Reſentment of 
thoſe in Power, Contra 
dolentes., . : 

Not to accept the Apo- 


N.gare veniam brevibus e- 
Piſtolis. 
Mean, Humilis animi. 
Obſtinancy, Pertinacis. 


ably to the Circumſtance 
of the Times, Con/ulere 
temporibus. | 

To do what you are 
* commanded, Fuſſa facere, 
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fluentibus. 5 
To be tranſported with, 


logy for a ſhort Letter, 


P. 100. To act agree- 


To enquire, Quærere. 


p. 101. To be diſſolved, 


De/idio/d luxurid ſolvi. 
The violent, Præcipi - 
tantes. | 
'Tis a common thing, 
Non in/elens eft. 


P. 102. To judge his 


Heart, Nofeere ejus pectus. 
We do not know, Pror- 


$745 ignoramus. 
As they are imagined, 


Ut; plerigue in anime fingunt, 


For their Wealth ſome- 


times only jery:s to make 


them be accuſed, Ha 


tantummodo preftant op, 


at accuſentur. 


To evade the Law, Ur 


legibus eripiantur. 


To pay a large Sum of 


Money, Repre/entare gran- 


dem pecuntam, Ex. 5. C. To 


accille, Infimulare, © _ «+ 
He owns, Allivat. 
He accuied, 4ftrinxit.' 
To accule of a capital 

Crime, Capitts arceſſert. 
Take care, Hide. 


It is a good Argument, | 


Non levi «ft arguments, 


That I am moderate 


and unblameable in both, 
Modicè et inculpato re utrã- 
gue 117. 1 

To condemn, Infamart. 


P. 103. 


= (4e;h} - 


P. 103. He that takes 


the Liþerty to tell others 


of their Faults,” Qui liber? 


peccatorum moneat. 

To their very, Face, in 
igſum oz. . 

To be told, Admeneri. 


 *Tis a certain ſign, 
Signo haud ince: to ef, 


He is in the very way 


to be undone, Ad exitium. 


recta Per. ts 
Ronde” Confilio. 
Who ſincere ly wiſhes it 
was in his power, Qui ex. 


| animo optar fe pe. 


P. 104- He is accuſed, 


. "Arguivur. | 4 
Of not being punctual 


in writing, De non. miſſione 
literarum. 


Of Extortion, De repe- 


mii pu 


P. 105. To adviſe you 
of it, £4 de re te adnonen · 
dum e. 

Lay any thing to the 


Charge of, Libero culpa. 


As if you was upon 
Oath,. 7 anquam juratus, 


o charge, [nfamulare, 


To be acculed, Argui, 


P. 106. Retort the 
Charge, Te eodem.crimine 
gondemnabe, 5 


But 


A gui | Conſcience, 
Mens — 4 


FP. 107. As, Ur gui. 


We oftentimes envy, 


; ops fit, ut invideamus; 
n 


all, inter. 
State, . Splendorem. 
Happy in their Obſcu- 
rity, Feliciter ob/curi, 
- With an impartial Eye, 
Tiſdem oculis, 
more earneſtly 
when, &C. Impenfas guidim 
laborantibus. 


P, og. But ſo as to re- 
member, Ut reminiſcar ta- 
Men, . 

In the Caſe of, Ju. 
And then, Tum, verd. 
Favour to me, Meriti in 


me. 
My Promiſe, Date pdii. 


P, 109, Suitable to your 
Circumſtances, Quæ digra 
tuà perſon ſunt. 

le will be an eternal 
obligation to me, Semper 
me tibi devindtum habetis. 

But in a little while, 
Poft paula, | 

The Note, is changed, 
Aid canitur Cantiler a. 

When they come to be 
tranſported with, Cum in- 
ciderunt in. 


; A 110. 


2 


P. 110. The Dignity 


of my Character, Dignite- | 


tis noftre. 


We met. mind other" 
Men's Buſineſs, Aliena fic 


nobis tractanda ſunt. 
Totheir laſt AA extreme. 
Former lmelence, Vete- 
ris contumeli. 


Practice, Conſurtudinis.. 


P. 111. Reduce to the 


ſame Condition, Ia eundem 


hocum redigere. 

Employ, Artificium. 

Without beingaſhamed, 
Sine rubore. 

Moral Decency, Vere- 
cundia. 
Jo caſt a ſevere Eye on 
the Example, Cum ſeveri- 
late exemplum tneri. 


P. 112. The many Ob- 
ligations you have laid up- 
on me, Plurima quibus me 
tibi dt vinddum habe; merita. 


P. 113. The General, 
Conftans. 
© By the decree of Fate 
mould be Mauſer of the 
World, E. in fatis, poti- 
vrentur 
Ha! 


ita . 
I. would not, . nolim, 


wer, Rerum po- 


Tho! I. were ſure theres 


try 


by to gain a kingdom, / 
exploratum quidem babeam 
regno me co padto jhbitur um. 


eupiſcimus. 
ndo us, P:ſundarent, 

What labouring Man, 
Erguiſnam mercenarius. 

That his Work is overs, 
Ober e abſolute. . 

Cutting off all Convoys,. 
&c. Commeatu intercluſa. 

- Without Bloodlhed, Si. 
me 2 


P. 114. ror the Wrong's 


ſake, Ip/us 2 
Let not- tem eta 


contrive any ſchief to 


him, Cave, — . impeliat illi M1 


malum parare. 

Under the Name of 
- Good Offices, Mecis bene 
volentiæ. 

The worſt, — 


P. 15. What. is. thers 


great, in that a Man, Quid * | | 


nifici eft hominem. 
3 ures, conciliate - 


| I 16. a To aſſiſt 2 to do | 


a favour, Commodare, 
Endanger, Noceat. 


The Body politic, Cars 


pore. reipublice. 


- TIdolizes himſelf, Se. | 
maxim 1h atlectet. 


We. eagerly delire; C. 


PL 


ny 


Maxin patefaciat aures. 
When their Occaſions 


require, Cum uſus poſcit. 


P. 117. To ſerve, Opi-_ 
talor. 5 F * 


Patr roci nor. 


Intereſt, Laudi, ' 


* 


p. 118. Never e 
from, Nunguam tibi excidat. 

Treat great ones with, 
Commedare magnis. 

As may preſerve a good 


ſtate of Health, vantum 
; bone walttadidl fas atis 


As, Non fects 2e. 


P. 1 — Of that pro- 
ong urn, Cæimid ſpe. 
| Exalted Vun, 4 boned 
| Na Virtutls. 


P. 170. Makes a Man 
to be forward, U. difficilior 
fi impellit. 

Ever ſo malicious, 
| Mani? malewoli. 

- Violates, /zdir. 


P. 121. Nurſed up, 4 
nen product as. 
Tutored, . eclucd· 
r. 
Are ſerving, javamus. 
| Whom we had better 
Tor alone, Quo; non expedite 


—y[—ͤ— —— «„ 2 
— —— — 
. 
* . 
” 


— —— 
— 


l 
f 
| 
, 
| 
| 


* To protect: : to defend, 
»The Buſineſs, Proprium, 


Compn 


— 
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7 Has his Ears moſt open, 


tig. 


Preſum ption, 7 emerita- 


For fear of giving Of. 
fence to certain Perſons, Ne 
alicujus animium offenderes. 


P. 122. To compare, 
70. 

A ſprightly ſucceſsful 
Courſer, Vidboris qui. 

Ex. 5. Compare, Com- 
ono. 6. Confero. 

And then, ita. 


P. 12 3 Vexatious, O- 
dioſa. 

Be rejeted, Faceat« 

Prevail, Yalzat. 

Who has a fine Air, 
Honefta erat facie et liberali. 

To com pare to, /Zqui- 
paro ad, 


P. 124. Come in com- 
petition with one another, 
Inter ſe comparentur. 

Compare together, Con- 


fort inter ſe. 


Abilities, [ngenis” deter. 
Is affected, Permoveturs 
To impoſe upon, Dare 


werba. 
5 Houſes and Fields, 
ecta et agri. 
To _ Lk. 
P. 125. And be ſet 
back to the | 


- (23). 


Ad carcerts a calet rewvocari. To your 3 

Myſelf up entirely, Me Ex ſententid. | 
tetum. He paid to the Tythings |! | 
Go with us, Dan? ſeſs men, Exſobvit decumanis. + 1 * 
nobis. They paid, Pendabant. 
Attentive to, Dedit ope= He paid, Numeravit. jl 
ram. 8 1 
Qualifications, Detibuz, P. 130. Feel a Joy» 1 


Count it loſt, Perditun 
ducas. \ 
Gives me, Exhibet. 


The Palm Tree afford- 


ed, Platanus miniſtrabat. 


4 they were drinking, 


Potanti bus. 


P. 126. Unnatural, Præ- 
ter naturam . 

To help you a 0p 
dere. 


P. 127. Of a bad Heart, 
Malitie. 

Retort the Queſtion, 
Idem reponam, 


Towards the 1 


pliſhment, 2ud efe dum 
reddatur. 
Not certain. of to- mor- 


row, Ne craſtino quidem 


dewiranar. 


P. ”_ He was very 
liberal, Liberali/im? polls 
citus erat. 

I anſwer, Spondes. 

Take upon me, Ja me 
* 


pleaſed, Dignatus ei. i 


Gandebunt? | 
I give Inſtructions, Pres | 
cipio. | 
Was Miftreſs, Demina= || 
bat ure iſ" 1 

Strictly charge, Edicams | j 
To imitate, Significare. | 
* With, Apud. [ 


P. 131. When it is in. 
your power, Cum apud 1 
E tu pro tu. | 
gf Lo rear: me, Salus | 
mihi nuncapavit. j 

I cannot doubt but. . 
they will approve of it, 
Facere non loans * os. 4 


clararem. 


P. 132. Pt 


In ſuch Things as were | 
offered to your Conſidera- 
tion, De quibus te conſului. 

Set right, Regere. 

It requires no, Nes f. q i 

Correct, Temper ents. | 

So as not, Qa minus. 4 [ 
P. 133. L is =, _ (1 


Thing 


[1 

\{ 

4 
” 


Thing, Mbfardum- oft. 
In che general Courſe 
of their Lives, In \otuni 


fer? wite patio. 


They pretend Conſei- 


ence in any Thing, Aligued, 
fibi per animi conſcientiam 
non licers pre ſe ferant. 
In every Thing, Omnia. 
Thou ſhalt be at eaſe, 
4 animo otioſus fueris, 
- To perſuaſion, Suadenti. 
However weak they are, 
Qantulicungue fat. . 


Deſigns, Propofitum ad 
licem exitum per ducit. 
Ex. 6. To truſt to, Con- 
%, 9. 10 Committo.. © 
Has PRIN.) with, 


. 
$ . 5 T5 your Sapa-- 
| bey, i ut perſpicias. 
My Diſtreſſes, Neſri 
Tati, „ 

Attention, Cognitione, 

| Cloſe-fiſted, Arid. 
Al report, Famigerations, 
| 3 Auctor. 


| P. 136. Hath entruſted 
with, Concred;dit. 

Wich the Purſuit of, 
dy eaſy to believe, a Ca- 
} pmny, In inferendis cri - 


| <p nec credat eblatis, 
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p. 134. Proſpers' in his 


P. 137. Will be brought, 
Zo venient ut. 

He could have no other 
End, but, Nikhil alind He- 
tare poxuit, nift. 

If we would deny our- 
ſelves ſometimes in un- 
neceſſary deſires, Si modd 
in animum induceremus no- 
biſmet non neceſſaria cupien- 


ti bus adverſari. 


Of excellent uſe, 4. 
prime wtile, . 
Is ſo far from, Hee non. 


© 4 38. To ſabmit to: 
it, Ei morigerari. 

To what is ſelf-evident; 
Perſpicuis. | 

Be Slaves to, 1 

There are certainly no- 
greater Slaves than tbey, 
Prefesd nu/quam gravius 
ſirvitur gaam ab its. © 

To comply with, Ser- 
vive. / 
Reſiſts his own evil In- 
clinations, Pravis anims- 


i momentis objyfte 64 


P. 39. Bear up againſt, 


8 8 reſiteres. 


o prevent ill Habits, 


Occurrere pravis eonſuetue 
ai nibus, * 


P. 140. You: mut die 


once, Semel moriaris 1s 
oli 


eject. 
Scarce, Param. 
- Being on Fire, Ardore 
foo. 
To threaten, Mim#tor. 
With Elm Rods, futu- 
ros ulmeos. 
Melancholy Men, A4tra 
bile laborantes. 
Which is commonly 
the Error of weak Minds, 
| Nuod fer# peccatum peccant. 


P. 141. Is offended, 
Succenſet. 
By being ruffled at, &c. 


Si iraſcamur intempeſtive 


accedentibus, 
To be angry with, 220d 
ſuccen ſeat. ; 
May be in contemp 
for a time, Contemptui ſint 
ad tempus. | 


P. 142. He is my prin- 


cipal Concern, In co mihi 


unt omnia. 


Let no Man be diſpleaſ- 


ed, Ab/it mibi. 

To ſtand by, to defend, 
Adee. 

A Preſent, Dona adſunt 
tibi. : f | 

Is apt to, Facilè induci- 
tur, ut. 

In many Reſpects, Non 


in und 76. 
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: 3. Are wantin » 
1 a F 

Men ought to 
Debet ineſfſe wiris, 
It ſhould be our firſt 
Care, Primd videndum «/f 


That it may not be a- 


bove our” Circumſtances, 


Ne majus fit quam ris 
init. | , 


P. 144. Had the chief 
Management in, Prefuit. 
In puniſhing, Ad puniens 
dum. 

P. 145. To excel, to 
manage, to remain to, Su- 
perefſe. 

Laid up with, Poftum 
apud. 

To loſe as little of my 


kindneſs as poſſible, Be- 


neficia mea quam minime 


eofſum abjicere. 


P. 146. Made for, Na- 


tus in. 
Not that we are debar- 


red, Non quod non liceat. 


Provided we uſe them, 
Modi adhibeamus. 
We have diſcharged, 
Satisfecimus, 
He would not deign to 
give me Satisfaction, Von 
me dignum haberet cui ſa- 


To 


tisfaceret. 


have, | 


To fatisfy him, Us ei 
Jati get. 
a And, Sed 1. 


1 P. 147. The Charac- 
teriſtic, Maxim? propria. 
P. 148. Hath done 
more, Plura præſlitit. 

He gave, E. tulit, 
Lies contiguous to, Ad- 


jacet. | 
Caoveted to be his Heir, 
Oculum hereditati adjecit. 
To apply to, Ad/ci/co. 
They bring, Applico. 


y 


l 


Point of Duty, Ut. ulla 
fat intermiſſio ici. 

He that hath got, Cui 
contigit. 

It has the good Fortune 
to have, Contingat. 

Together with a Friend 
to recommend, &. Fau- 
tor etiam commendatorgue, 
To add Fuel, Submini/- 
W | | 

By entertaining, Fowven- 
ao. ; 8 

To yield to, Surcumbere. 


. 150. To ſuccour, 
Subwenire. bh 
Sordid, iberalis, 

To ſet leſs by, Peſbabere. 


P. 149. To be under a 
neceſſity of failing in any 
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P. 151. Thruſt our- 
ſelves into, Nos offerre. 
_ Gwes a check to, Ob 
flat. 
To detract from, Obtrece 
. | 
Poring over, Inmi nere. 
Relaxation, Intervallum. 


P. 152. Arrives at, Con- 
tinget, 

Ex. 5. To excel, Præ- 
Ws © - 
Ex. 6. To excel, An- 
wires 
\ 

P. 153. Will be yous 
Portion, Te tacitum obrepet, 

To ſhelter him from 
the Rain, Qued ſuccederet 
cauſa imbris vitandi. 

- Reaches, Accidit. 


P. 754. You have a 
Man to deal with, Cum 
ro tibi negotium ef, 

When a Man has Credit, 
U. 22 eft homini. 

o ſuit to an End, Ad 

propeſitum accommo dare. 

To commend him, Ad 
laudem, - 


P. 155. May be anſwer- 
able to, Supperant. 


P. 156, Delight, Amori. 
For your good, Tibi 
| | Ul 


h 
bi 
/e 


N ſaluti. | | 


I ſee many rea ſons to 


believe, that, Multa mihi 


vrniant in menten, ut, 
Blame you for 'it, 1 
vitio veriet tibi. | 


P. 1 nore thy, Nad, g looks 


Nibil aſpedu 


— eft. 


Outwitted, Ingenio Jus 


4 14. 


Beaten, Confeſſus. 
P. 158. Is the Reſult, 
Conſe 4 uit ur. 
elicacy, Verecundiam. 


P. 159. . The whole 
Race of Mankind, Uni- 
verſos populos. 

Hs Fo was a Stranger 

to general Benevolence, 
Si à caritate valgi . abbor- 
reret. : 
P. 160. To live a Saint, 
de. ſandd um effe vicherum. | 


P. 161, To demand, 
Flagitare, 4 4 

Letters, 3 et 
P. 162. Like thoſe, 
Forum more. 

To be taken notice of, 
Cenſpici. 

Were required to pro- 
duce 1 Corn, Flagita- 


dat. 


Aa 
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rentur frunentum. 


P. 163. He that travels 
— foreign Parts, Qui 


e proficiſcitur. 
oubles the Gift, Bis 


Soon diſſipated by the 
Wind, Q wentis mox 
differnntar 
N 

P. 164. Dy the Fare 
nace, Ine. 

Shake at every Breath, 
Nullo non famine moventar. 


P. 0 Miſchief is 
their Buſineſs, In malzficis. 
occupantur. 

Enters into:conjeſt with, 
Certamen init cum. + 
The Fool will ſtill have 
= laſt Word, Non deerit 

frulto quod pbjiciat. | 

Diſpatch 1 in due 
Order, Conficiamus juſto. - 
deinceps ordine. p 

To our Content, Ex 
animi ſententia, * _ 

The Avenues, Fores. 
When we cannot have 
an advantageous Caſt, Ubs 
non datur commodus j actus. 

aden, N 


p. 166. Worm eaten, 
Vicio/a, © | 
Bought of with Liberty 
. upon 


* 
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upon Liberty, Conduci tri- 
. bus libertatibus. 


Have averted==4e K-15 


'Expence of, & Neue. 
; TING i RY 


4.005." i hr a 


know the Value of Things, 
Callidi rerum a#flimatores. 


A little more than half, 


Props dimidio minori. 
And of bad Materials, 


| 2. male maleriatam. 


* 


P. 168. In your Own 
Eye, Tibi. 

In the Eye of dy, 
* 


N. 169. That 
Hearlay, Auriti, 12 wu 
Setsan high value ____ 


pe pretio indicat. 
angerous, Darts. 


Will not make, Mf. 


turu⸗ crit. 
_ 170 pilis gebe 


P. 92 Their Behaviour 
dught to be the Reverſe, | 


Duod contra oporte baut. 
While I am free from 
all Blame, Cam omni va- 
m ug. 
Fatten wi h Dung, Ju- 


R 


—_ 


au. auxilits. | 

P. 193: wonnen, Le- 
a1/imi. 

Tam filled „Me ramular. 


P. 4. Mike me fick, 


Me ſalur aur. 


Who dire& their great - 
eſt Services, Ei petiſinùn 
ent. . Z 


p. 176. Applied to theſe 
Labours, His muneribus 
Fungerentur. 


Enjoy his Being, Frui 


"fweet 'Pleaſure, 
* fate. 


Ex. 6. . mer 
antur. 


. 176. Nor {6 diftirb- 
ed as to quit his Poſt, 
Nec tunulteantim 4 gradi 
defit . 


P. 197. Without ſome 
Grains of i it, Sine ulla par- 
ticula 


P. 178. Spare yourſelf 


the Trouole, e 


In nothing hath nature 
more obliged us thau in 
chat, N. Nuts nomine melius 


— 22 — 


He ungarriſoned, "Was 
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i eebis mretor natura, exc uſeable, Lacrimis igno/e? 


946m guts. 
P..179. As you pro- 


miſed me you. would, U? 


mihi coram recepiſti. | 
Will force, Exprimet. 


It conſiſts not with the 


Character of a good Man, 
Nen cadit in wirum bonum. 

To rob a Man, Derra- 
bere aliquid alteri. 


P. 180. In exchange 
for it, Aro 16s. 
Withdraws, Subtrabit. 


P. 181. It is proper, 


Par offs - 
When things are calm, 
In re pepuli placidde. 
When the fit is upon 


him, Cam morbi vis accef- 
Scart 


ferit, n 
But he is nothing o 
bad as he, who ſuppreſs- 
ing, Longiſſime abeſt ab il- 
lius malit1d, gui premens. 
Delitherately, Prudens 
Scienſque. 
Endearment, Caritate. 
Being puniſhed, Supplicio 
affectis. 8 
The whole of, Toa. 
It would engage, 1. 
admirationem ſui raperet. 


P. 182, Tears are very 


4 a 2 


— . 


poteſt. | 
But not bewail, Non 
plorandum. 


Are diſregarded, Jacent. | 


P. 183. Without, Nie. 
By whoſe Inliruction,, 
Dun preceprrice. 

Every ardent Deſite, 
Omni um cupiditatum ardore. 


P. 184. With my Sides, 
Latera prepeditus. 
Jam in great Doubt, 
Pendeo auimi. 


P. 185. Phe ſcanda-- 
lous, Improbis. - 

To wallow in Wealth, 
Circumfluere omnibus copiis. 

Is taken notice of, V/ 
citur. : 5 


P. 186. But from bim 
wha would retain it, N 


retinentt. 


A Man that applies. © 


himſelf to Buſineſs is in- 
ſenſible, when, In Fludiis 


laboribuſgue viventi non in- 
telligitur, quand; Flame 


of Lite, tas. | 
Extinguiſhed, Fraigitur. 
Burns out, Diuurnitats - 

exlinguitur. 


P. 188, The deepeſt 
Ipreſſons 


Impreſlions of Sorrow, 
Maxi mos uctus. | 

Far be it from us, to, 
Alit, ut. 

The being willing how- 
ever to proceed, is great 
part of the Way, Magna 
pars eft profe is, vel fer 


ficere. 


P. 189. Phe Difference, 
Quid ini e, fir 


Called forth into Ac. 


tion, In opere 1entanda 


ſunt, ; 
Can be rendered intelli- 


gible, Percipi poſſe. 


"I 190. To hear your- 
ſelf ill ipoken of, Mal? 
dudire. 


„ P. iht. e - bet the 
World go as it will, Neg- 
ligere humana. ; 
lt is a Pleaſure, Be/lum 
6 e 
To cringe to, Ser vire. 


P. 193. At our — 
HApud 10. ? 


P. 194. An old Man at 
his A, B, C, Elementarius 
ſents. 

Improved by the Ad- 
2 of Education, 

ræclara erud tione, atque 
dectrina ornati. 
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P. 195. That they may 
a them, Emendaxii 
cauſd. 

Set right, Corriguntur, 

Who has had the -fﬀer 
of one, Cui fuit Poteftas 
accipiendi. 

The Humour, Libi/0, 
Piloung, Guber nat o. 
The dei g tired with 

ſeeking, Defatigatio quæ- 


rindi. 


P. 196. Righteouſneſs, 
recta. 

it is abſurd to play 
with him, Fruſtra cum ito 


luditur. 


P. 197. They who af- 
firm that old Men are im- 
1 for managing Bu- 

els, Nui in re gerenda 
wer/ari negant ſenectutem. 

Rigorous, Acerbum. 

In all his Contracts, I. 
re contrabenda. 

Avoiding Law-ſuits, 4 
litibus abborrentem. 


P. 198. * Fu- 
Ziendo. 


P. 199 Off- hand. Suits. 

To give Afﬀſtance, 44 
3 

Swift in running, Paint 
celeritate. 


- Sweetneſs, Yenuftas. 
P. 200. 


* * 
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P. 200. In Converſa- 
tion, In conwivio, 

But what has fome Ex- 
en. Sine auoraments. 


P. 201. Dikinterelied; 
Ge ati. 


Drawling, Sine pigritia. 
We myſt never ſubject 


ourſelves, Nunquam com 


miltendum eff. 
Wantonly, Sine causd. 


p. 202, Abſurditie· Vi- 


tia. . 
Excellencic s, Bona. 


P. 203. Through a 
much ſtronger Principle, 
Ac mals eriam 9 

p. 204. In our early 
Youth, tut unte ads leſct nia. 

Sta ion, plan of Liſe, 
Genus, rationem etatis de- 
gende. 


Hus natd itſelf, 


| Serpir. 


Forming them to the 
purpotes of Wildom, Ra- 
tion! _ ugentic tradendts. 


P. 205 Un all our Ac- 
tions, In omni re gerenda. 

In the Condutt ot Life, 
In ne gol iis ger „ais 

Intereſts, Opibus. 
For the good of Society, 


Ad ſocietatem twendam, | 


P. 206. In winnin 
the Confidence of Mats 
kind, 4 fidem Jaciendai 
hominibus. © 

When he has loſt” this 
Opportunity, Can periit 


occaffo. 


* 


P. 207. A Tranſcript, 
Exemplar. © 


More extraordinary, 
D:au drfficilius. 

Horrible—in ſcund, ur. 
mm. doiofas—di fu. | 

Our Regard, Sgectatu. 


n 209 will not con- 
tinue lung in the lame 
Mind; Non erit etatem bee - 


animo«. 


Pa 10. Aer Besdid, 


TranſverJum ung uem. 


p. 211. 1 took care ef, 
M.bi curæ fuerunt. _ 

t deſetves your Conſi- 
deration,Configerandum eff. 

Whatever the Situ: 1777 
may he, Ciſußmodi res et. 

Brought io the rod, 
F undat bu mi. | 


* 


P. 212. True patriots, | 


Nui rempublicam tuentur. 


Aa z P. 213. 


— 


— 
— — r 
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p. 213. Suffer any In- 


2 Den. 


Nor the Richer be pre 


judiced by public Clam- 
our, Negue locuplitibus 5 
in vi dia. 
To enlarge the, ue. 
Rempublicam agris, vechiga · 
libus auge ant. 
Contended-for Empire, 
De ſumma Imperti dimicaſe. 


P. 214. Sailed to, Se 
contult. 

We went on to, Petivi- 
MN, 

P. 215. We left 8 
duſium, 
Brundufio. 

Paſſed in our Way to, 
Pet. bamut. , 

Abounds, Scatet. 


P. 216 Lay you under 


any Diffculty, Quiaq uam 
aneris tibi imponere.. 
Our mutual Intereſt, 
Utriuſque naſtri intereſt. 
Waat is right, re&8.. 
You give up the Queſ- 
tion in our fav ur, Picimus, 
Performance is the Re- 
gard of moral Duties, 
Officii fruftus ft ipjum effi- 
cium. 
be concern of many, 
maliis care. 


Prefect Janus | 


42403 3 


decet. 


F. 27%. Was. charged 
upon him, Datur ci. 

Who are intruſted with 
the Management of Af. 


fairs, Cai creditur autor itas 


rei gerende.. 
Vil us, 4d nos 3 


P. 219. oy one has 
it in bis Power, e 
emnibus, ut. 

To be diſcouraged. by 
Dangers, Submittere ani- 
mum nofirum ulli periculo. 

It is agreeable, Competit\ 


P. 220. To follow, O3 


ſeq ui. 


For that which is pe- 
culiarly a Man's own, 
Qued quiſque habeat ſui. 

Ex. o. It becomes, Ad- 


Ex. 7. 18: kt, — 
Aud buy che Memory 
of him in his Grave, Er ne- 
moriam cum corpore Ferre. 


P. 221. To keep in 
our Eye, Semper. in prompts 


habere. 
We diſlike cur own, 
Ne, neftri panitet. 


P. 222, Of their vio- 
lent Proceedings, launpr 
antiæ ſuæ. 

How aſhamed to be 

con; 


#10. 
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conquered, Low pu det 

wittos ! 

To expreſs their. Gra- 

tude, Referendæ gratiee. 
Enrich himſelf, Vol di. 


witias accerſitum· it. 
p. 223. Sign, Significa- 


to, Spe. tare.. 


P. 224. Given to, 06. 


tg UNS. 


|Whoſe—are, Utens. . 


. 226. Which is a 
fort of Dreis, Que weſtis 


modo, nobis circumaata / 
And on tho other haud, 
Pone ex alia parie 
However unequal they 
are in Fortune, Eriamp 
diſpari fortund ate ur. 
Contcious ot its own 
Integrity, and know its 
Athn y, Se cogno/cat wvitiis 
exutam, et ſentiat ſe con- 


gundam. 


P. 227. Rowing againſt 
the St eam, Quàm contra 
aquam remigan'ibus, 

Let- us cheriſh thoſe 
Sentiments, Sinus ed mente. 
: . Concerns us, Præſtan- 
dum nobis 

Guilt, Ca. 


T-araiſe: their Views 


ſumus Were he _ 


P. 228 Hates Licens - 
tiouſneſs, Fugitans enormin - 
fatem; 

Deſirous of ee 
able Probity. Apprientiffi- 


migue honeftatis... 


P. 229. Elegant Eaters 
ſo dreſs. Lauti ita condiunts 

Vegetables, Terr nata. 
More RY Suas 


e. 


P. 232. To debe Tab. 
Ed loci. 7 
In what Air do * 
breathe; Ubinam 22 um 


Luoq uo — 1 
P. 233. Whoever be bay. 


Ubicunque erit gentium.. 
Tof. bad a Pais, Huos 
cine malorum. 
In-the mean. time, I- 
terea loci. 
With all my Secrets, 
Omnia. 


P. 274. And to meet 
with ro Obtiruction, Uz; 
nibil obtet. 

Abundantly puniſhed, 
Abunaè da! panarum:. 

To oproſe, to meet, 
Obwiam ire. 


* 235+ Before you can 
X conceive | 


. 


3 queltion, Id guodin delibe- 


1 


= 


conceive, Prives tud api- 
Meone. bs 9 
before hand, _—_— 
ane. 52 ©" 46 & 


EIn denn 


2. all our Words, ad. 
in all our Actions, Omni 


nr que K queeque di- 


Fo. , 

Which Idea, Quan mi- 
Ludin. 

2 236. The real Truth, 
Ferifimum, *#; 

The thing in queſtion, 
414 de quo deliberant 

Under che Tiule, Ia ra- 
ante. 
; p. 9995: He gave me, 
dnfrcg 1b. | 
P. 240. The thing in 


ralionem cadit. 
The Mind falls into 


oppoſite Sentiments, 4ni- 


on erf! 


b. 241 Declared, . 
firet. 
To eee Qui credas. 

A Awinging of the 
Hands, Manus mote. 

Take up but little Time, 
hich; 18 * principal 


ä 48.90 


* 
* 


Thing to be regarded, 
Temporiparcant, eujus præ- 
Ne u hf. * 


p. dan; They compoſe 
theindrings: to ſpeak, Ti- 
mide ad dicendum accedunt. 

When they ſet out, In 
exordienad oratione. 

More ter ſible” of, "dd 
under the greater concern 
for, Maxim? pertimeſeit. 


P. 243 Hath this Qua- 
lity, Habe bor. 
Grant, Hoc dederit. 
How juitly Iwill not 
ſay, Fortaſſs non red. 
To the Service of the 
Republic, Avipublice. 


P. 245. Every thing, 
Nihil non. | 


P. 246. Diſguiſe, Simu- 
lablioz. 

No one is ſo ſafe as 
to be out of the Reach 
of Fear. Nulli non tian 
inter tuta timor eft. 


e A-qud. © © 


P- 207 Fe thank, Mag- 
nam hibeam gratiam. 
Dell vers, Abducit. 

- Being pertnaded nothing 

but Gui'r deſerves to he 

conſidered as a ical Evil, 

| Nec, 


( 285) 


Nec, à quo culpa abit, quid-" 


quam in malis numerandum, * 


P. 248. Drives from 
an health ful State of Mind, 
Deturbat de ſanitate ac 
mene. 

He ſpake nothing, Nj» 
bil ex ore exciderit. 


P. 249. Are they tur- 
bulent, Se/e jactant. 

Becauſe we. want to be 
thanked, Ut exigamus gra- 
tiam. 

We are not to play the 
Uſurer, &c. Negue benefici- 


um faneratur, "- 
Is en Expetendam you, Tabi read cadant. 
br of F I N I 8 


putamus. : 


ej us fruttts. 


Enjoyment of Soul, "_ 


cunditas. ; 


P. 252. As far as Re- 
port, Famd gui dem !enus. 
They find the contrary 
within, Alia omnia intus 
unt ur. 


experiun 
A ſo far that, Qud tenùs 


P. 253. An Affair of 


ſo great Conſequence, 


Tant am rem, 


. Go well with 


Every Delight, O 


Lately publiſhed for the Uſe of St hoch, the 
ene Books of Engliſh Examples, | 


\ XEMPLA Minor a; or, Engliſh Examples 
to be turned into Latin, for the uſe of the 
lower Forms. 15. zd. 


2. SHORTER MoRAL EXAMPLES; or, Second 
Book of Engliſh Examples. 1s. 6d. 


3. ExemeLa Mon ALIA; or, Third Book of 
new Engliſh Examples. 28s. | 


| . FaRTER EnGlisn EXAMPLES; or, Book 
of . for Children in rendering Engiiſo 
into Totin; with Phraſes Engliſh and Latin under 
. each Head; containing alſo, Uſeful Obſervations 
for tie young Beginner. 15. 3d. 
5. HisToRIA ANTIQUA;z or, Antient Hiſtory, 
to be rendered into Latin; containing, 1. The 
Hiſtory. of the Heathen Deities. 2. The Antient 
Hiſtory of Greece. 3. The. Antient Hiſtory of 
. 4. The Antient Hiſtory of Britain. 
With an Account of the Greet and Roman Writers, 
and other eminent Perſons of each Nation. The 
Fifth Edition, reviſed and improved. To which 
is how firſt added, Maps of Antient Greece and 
Britain, with a plan of old Rome. . 
6. Tux Peculiar Uſe and Signification of certain 
Words in the Latin Tongue; wherein the elegant 
Senſe of Latin Words is fully explained by proper 
Engliſh Examples, tranſlated from the purgh be , 
Writers, by Dr. WiLLYMoT. - 45. 6d. 


N. B. The above Books of - Engliſh ExSnples 
Ferm a regular and hs 0 Plan 2 Tuition in the. 
Latin Tongue, . 3 OC7. 


